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Historical Review of Strikes. 


There have been industrial disputes 
since the beginning of our national 
history. The causes of these early 
disputes and the tactics pursued by 
the strikers and the employers bear 
close similarity to those existing today. 
The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century saw the introduction by the 
workers of the walking delegate, strike 
benefits, the use of the general strike 
when an individual strike proved 
ineffective, picketing, social ostracism 
and sometimes physical violence to- 
ward ‘“‘seabs’’, and the use of the 
militia and the courts by the employers 
and public authorities. The number 
of strikes has not consistently in- 
creased with the growth of our indus- 
trial population, only a few more 
strikes occurring in the 1920's than in 
the 1880's. While the trend of strikes 
tends to follow the business cycle, 
there has been less strike activity in 
some years of prosperity than in 
depression years. Page 1047. 


Retail Cooperatives, 1936. 


There were approximately 3,600 
retail cooperative associations, with 
some 677,000 members, in the United 
States at the end of 1936. The total 
business of these associations in 1936 
amounted to about $182,685,000. 
These estimates are based on reports 
received by the Bureau in the course of 
its general survey of cooperatives. 
Nearly $5,000,000 was returned in 
patronage refunds on the business done 
in 1936 by the associations reporting 
to the Bureau on this point. The 
cooperative grocery or general store 
Was still the most common form of 
distributive association, but associa- 


tions handling petroleum products 
had increased considerably in number. 
The store associations were found to 
be handling a wide variety of commod- 
ities, in some cases being able to supply 
their members with practically every- 
thing needed for the household or 
farm. Page 1068. 


Minimum Wage Legislation in Great 
Britain. 


Machinery for fixing legal minimum- 
wage rates for men and women is pro- 
vided in Great Britain through trade 
boards created by law. Certain stip- 
ulated conditions determine the trades 
and occupations to which minimum 
wages may be applied. The organiza- 
tion of the trade boards, the procedure 
by which they establish minimum 
rates, and their enforcement methods 
are described in an article on page 1085. 


Displacement of Labor in Cigar In- 
dustry. 

During the past 20 years there has 
been a marked reduction in the con- 
sumption of cigars simultaneous with 
a rapid increase in the use of machin- 
ery for their production. As a result 
of both of these factors, the number 
of employees in the industry has de- 
clined by approximately one-half, and 
there would have been a still greater 
decrease had there not been a substan- 
tial reduction in the average hours of 
labor per worker. Perhaps of even 
greater social significance is the fact 
that when cigar-making machinery is 
introduced in a factory it results in the 
elimination of the skilled, rather high- 
ly-paid, hand cigar makers and the 
substitution of unskilled or semiskilled 
operators. Page 1100. 
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Causes of Discrimination Against Older 
Workers. 

Discrimination in employment of 
middle-aged workers exists in prac- 
tically all industrial areas of New York 
State, according to the recent report 
of the joint legislative committee of 
that State appointed to investigate 
the subject. Among the alleged causes 
for this discrimination are increased 
accident-compensation and group-in- 
surance rates; the greater susceptibil- 
ity of older workers to occupational 
diseases; increased rates for employers 
under pension plans; speed-up in in- 
dustry; the elimination of middle-aged 
workers by technological changes; the 
belief that younger men may be hired 
more cheaply, are trained more readily, 
and are more efficient; the public 
demand for young people in certain 
occupations; the failure of employers 
to train employees for middle-aged 
usefulness; and the age limits for ap- 
pointments to Federal, State, and 
municipal services. Page 1138. 


Housing and Health. 


Minimum housing standards for 
protection of the health of tenants 
are laid down in the preliminary report 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing. To provide proper hous- 
ing facilities, the committee believes 
problems of management as well as 
of construction and planning must be 
dealt with. The recommendations 
deal with temperature control, venti- 
lation, light, noise, precautions against 
overcrowding, and provision for per- 
sonal cleanliness and performance of 
household tasks under simplified con- 
ditions. Page 1150. 





Earnings in Ammunition Industry 


Average hourly earnings in the am- 
munition industry amounted to 587 
cents in October 1937, according io 4 
survey made by the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics. The employees worked 4) 
average of 40.4 hours per week, wit} 
resulting weekly earnings of $23.7]. 
Almost one-half the working force 
consisted of females. The ammunition 
industry includes establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
ammunition for small arms and of 
blasting and detonating caps, Estab- 
lishments operated by the Federal 
Government were not included in the 
survey. Page 1214. 


Sickness Insurance in Norway. 


Compulsory insurance against sick- 
ness has been in force in Norway since 
1911. The system is based on munici- 
pal sickness-insurance funds, although 
some private funds have been set up 
by large industrial enterprises for their 
employees. ‘The coverage of the sys- 
tem includes all persons 15 years of 
age or over whose wages do not exceed 
an amount fixed by the Crown, the 
present limit being 6,000 kroner per 
year. The benefits include daily cash 
payments, medical attendance, vari- 
ous types of special treatments, a 
certain amount of dental care, hos- 
pitalization, maternity care, and medi- 
cal care for dependents of insured 
persons. In 1936, more than 900,000 
persons were insured in the local public 
funds and the recognized private 
funds, and a total of nearly 48 million 
kroner was expended for 
Page 1122. 
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REVIEW OF STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES ! 
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By FLorence Pererson, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDUSTRIAL disputes in the United States coincide with the 
beginning of our national history. In 1776, while New York City 
was occupied by British troops, the printers demanded a wage increase 
from their employers and were refused. They thereupon ordered a 
“turn-out”’ and forced their employers to grant the increased wage. 

The first recorded strike for a 10-hour day was called by carpenters 
in Philadelphia in 1791. The carpenters lost the strike and in retalia- 
tion organized a cooperative and contracted for jobs 25 percent below 
the current rate. 

The most notable strikes of this early period were those conducted 
by journeyman shoemakers of New York and Philadelphia. A 
strike of shoemakers in 1805 resulted in the first attempt by employers 
of this country to invoke the aid of the courts. Leaders of the strike 
were prosecuted, under the English common-law doctrine, for criminal 
conspiracy. In spite of vigorous defense and appeal to public opinion, 
the jury found them ‘‘guilty of a combination to raise their wages.” 
In 1809 New York shoemakers called a strike against one company 
and later, suspecting that this company was secretly getting work done 
at other shops, they called a general strike. The leaders of this strike 
were indicted for employing unlawful means to gain increased wages, 
but were fined only $1 each and costs. 

The first known strike in which women participated was among 


contract workers in Pawtucket, R. I., in 1824, when ‘‘female weavers” 
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struck with the men in an attempt to resist a reduction in wages and 
increase in hours. A strike of women alone, the tailoresses of New 
York for higher wages, occurred in 1825. 

The first recorded strike of factory operatives was called by textile 
workers in Paterson, N. J.. in 1828. This was also the first known 
instance of the calling out of militia to quell a labor disturbance. 

Not only did the period from 1776 to 1830 witness a considerable 
number of industrial disputes in comparison with the relatively few 
persons working for wages at that time, but the causes of these strikes 





'A summary of the early strikes, together with a complete report on all available strike statistics from 
1880 to 1936, is given in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 051 shortly to be issued. This bulletin also 
includes a discussion on the Bureau’s method of collecting and analyzing strike data. 
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and the tactics pursued by the strikers and the employers bear ¢\,)so 
similarity to those existing today. These years saw the introductioy 
by the workers of the walking delegate, strike benefits, the use of the 
general strike when an individual strike proved ineffective, picketing 
social ostracism and sometimes physical violence toward ‘seals.” 
and the use of the militia and the courts by the employers and pu))lic 
authorities. 

In general, there were at least two differences between the strikes 
in this early period and those of later date. First, practically all the 
early strikes occurred among hand craftsmen. This, of course, merely 
reflected the nature of industrial processes at that time, since factory 
production, even in textiles, was just getting a foothold. Second, with 
the exception of the shoe workers and printers, the strikes were 
spasmodic walk-outs of unorganized workers, or workers who organ- 
ized expressly for the strike, the organization disbanding after the 
strike. Permanent, stable labor organizations existed only among 
the printers and shoe workers in the larger cities. 


Strikes from 1830 to 1870 


During the middle of the 1830’s there seems to have been an unprec- 
edented number of strikes which caused no little alarm among 
employers and the public. ‘The times,” said the Philadelphia 
Gazette of June 8, 1835, “‘are completely out of joint * * *. Our 
streets and squares are crowded with an idle population. Some mani- 
festations of violence have already taken place; * * *. Our 
buildings are at a stand, and business generally is considerably 
impeded.’”’ The New York Daily Advertiser, issue of June 6, !835. 
observed that “‘strikes are all the fashion’ and that ‘‘it is an excellent 
time for the journeymen to come from the country to the city.’’ 

Two chief causes of the strikes of this period were the growing 
insistence on the part of the workers for the 10-hour day, and thie 
rise in cost of living resulting from the inflation and speculation which: 
took place in 1835-36. 

An instance of the employers’ use of the boycott occurred in 153, 
during the strike of bookbinders in Philadelphia. The employers 
issued a list of the strikers for publication throughout the country, 
advertised for bookbinders in other cities, and agreed with book 
sellers that they would give no work to any master binder wh 
employed members of trade-unions. 

The depression lasting from 1837 until the gold discoveries of 154! 
practically destroyed aggressive trade-unionism and discouraged tlic 
calling of strikes. During the early fifties there were numerous strikes 
for wage increases, closed shop, shorter hours, abolition of night work. 
greater frequency and regularity of wage payment, substitution o! 
cash pay for store scrip, and restriction of apprentices. Because labor 
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was organized somewhat better, and also because of the prevailing 
prosperity, @ good many of these strikes were successful. 
Unemployment became so severe during the last half of the decade, 
as a result of two depression periods—one in 1854--55 and the more 
serious one of 1857—that strikes as well as trade-unions practically 
disappeared. 

A strike of Lynn shoe workers in 1860, which spread throughout 
the shoe area of Massachusetts, brought about the largest labor 
demonstrations which Massachusetts had experienced up to that time. 
Nevertheless, the strike failed, the employers filling many of the 
strikers’ places with workmen from Maine and New Hampshire. 

In spite of rapidly rising prices, there were comparatively few 
strikes during the Civil War years. Coal miners engaged in a number 
of strikes, most of which were successful because of the rise in price of 
coal. The majority of the strikes in other industries were not success- 
ful in bringing about increased wages or shorter hours. 

In 1865 the iron manufacturers of Pittsburgh locked out tie puddlers 
when they demanded a wage increase. This dispute was settled by 
arbitration, the earliest recorded wage arbitration case in the United 
States. 

The Iron Molders’ International, the strongest labor organization 
of that time, called a strike in Cincinnati in 1867 against a 60-percent 
wage reduction announced by the National Stove Manufacturers’ and 
lron Founders’ Association, the first national employers’ association in 
this country. The strike lasted 9 months, and the strike benefits 
paid almost broke the union’s treasury. The failure of this strike 
and of a strike in Pittsburgh a few months later led the union to 
discourage strikes and turn its attention to cooperatives. 


Strikes from 1870 to 1900 


Beginning about 1870 there was a strong revival of national labor 
unions. For a few years preceding the depression of 1873 these 
unions demanded and frequently obtained increased wages and reduc- 
tions in hours. The recently organized Order of St. Crispin (shoe 
workers) called a number of strikes during the latter part of the sixties 
and early years of the seventies. Many of these were successful. 
During one in 1870, however, New England shoe workers received 
their first threat of competition with low-wage orientals when Chinese 
coolies from California were imported into Massachusetts as strike- 


|849 breakers. A strike of 100,000 workers in New York City in 1872, the 
the largest dispute up to that time, resulted in the 8-hour day for prac- 
‘ikes tically all the building trades as well as for a few other trades. 


The latter part of the 1870’s was characterized by defensive strikes— 
a desperate effort to stave off wage reductions which followed in the 
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wake of the business depressions of 1873 and 1877. Strikes were puy- 
ticularly prevalent among shoe workers, cigar makers, and textile anq 
iron workers. The numerous strikes of textile workers in Fall Rive; 
against periodic wage cuts were uniformly unsuccessful. Employers 
filled vacancies with French-Canadian immigrants, and as the price 
of reemployment strikers were forced to sign agreements to join no 
labor organization. 

In 1873 a strike of New York cigar makers against one large concer) 
stimulated employers throughout the city to scatter their work among 
small tenement-house shops. Four years later the cigar workers’ 
union called a strike against this system. Although it attracted wide 
public attention to the evils of the sweatshop system, the strike was 
lost. 

There were many bitter strikes in the bituminous-coal mines, par- 
ticularly in Ohio. Very few met with any degree of success. A 
7-month strike of anthracite miners against wage reductions in |874 
resulted in the breaking up of the trade-agreement system which ia 
existed since 1869, the dissolution of the once powerful Workingmen s 
Benevolent Association, and the revival of the Molly Maguires. The 
latter association was finally crushed in 1876. 

The year 1877 is generally referred to as the year of ‘‘the great rail- 
road strikes.” Starting on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, they 
quickly spread to most of the lines operating from St. Louis to the 
Atlantic seaboard, being confined, however, largely to freight lines. 
While the basic general cause was the successive reductions in wages 
which had been made during preceding years, other reasons for dis- 
content were the irregularity of employment, delay in payment of 
wages, and introduction of the double-header freight trains of 34 cars 
instead of the customary 17 and the consequent displacement of 
engineers. These railroad strikes were marked by much violence and 
property damage. For the first time in this country Federal troops 
were called out in time of peace to quell strikes. All of these railroad 
strikes failed in bringing any immediate gains to the workers. 

During the first part of the 1880’s strikes were comparatively infre- 
quent. The most important was the telegraphers’ strike in 1883, 
which involved the majority of the commercial telegraphers of the 
country. Following the depression of 1884—85, there was a Nation- 
wide wave of strikes. Many of these were sympathetic strikes, the 
Knights of Labor at that time being prone to call out workers in 
various trades to aid strikers in other plants. Some of these disputes 
were the result of the great mass movement for the 8-hour day whic! 
was inaugurated at this time. 

During 1885-86 there were several large railroad strikes, confined 
mostly to the shopmen of the railroads in the Southwest—the Missour'- 
Pacific (Gould) System. In 1886 occurred the Haymarket riot and 
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strikes and lock-outs in the meat-packing industry in Chicago, which 
were chiefly over the issue of the 8-hour day. 

The number of strikes declined in 1888-89. Many of those which 
took place were of 4 defensive character. Trades which had been 
successful in their strikes for the 8-hour day were now forced to strike 
against a return of the longer day. There were almost as many 
strikes against hour increases and wage decreases as there were for a 
reduction in hours and increases in wages. 

The 8-hour day campaign was renewed in 1890-91, especially in 
the building trades, and strikes multiplied. There were a number of 
strikes in the steel industry in 1892, including the well-known Home- 
stead strike where a pitched battle between strikers and Pinkerton 
detectives, hired by the Carnegie Steel Co., resulted in a number of 
deaths and serious injuries. Most of these steel strikes were lost, 
resulting in a gradual elimination of the union in practically all of the 
large steel concerns in the country. 

On the whole, there was a decrease in strike activity during the 
depression of 1893-98. However, some of the bitterest and most 
violent strikes took place during these years. One of them was the 
1893-94 strike at Cripple Creek, Colo., which originated over the 
8-hour day issue. Before the strike was settled there was a virtual 
state of civil war throughout the mining regions of Colorado. Several 
skirmishes took place between miners and a private army of deputies 
organized by the employer, before the Governor with the help of the 
National Guard was able to restore peace. 

There were more persons involved in strikes in 1894 than there had 
been in any previous year. A large portion of these were in coal 
mining and in shops of the Pullman Palace Car Co., in protest against 
wage reductions. The Pullman strike was called by the American 
Railway Union, an industrial union organized by Eugene Debs. 
Many railroad workers went on strike in sympathy with the Pullman 
employees, although the railroad brotherhoods were opposed to the 
strike. The strike is significant in labor history because of the 
numerous injunctions issued by the Federal courts upon the initiative 
of the Department of Justice and because President Cleveland sent 
United States troops to Chicago in spite of the protest of the Governor 
of the State. 

In 1897 the United Mine Workers won a general bituminous-coal 
strike which brought wage increases and an 8-hour day in most of the 
central competitive fields. 


Strikes from 1900 to the World War 


Strikes increased with the return of industrial prosperity and the 
expansion of labor organizations in 1899 and the first years of the 
twentieth century. Many of these, as was to be expected after a 
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long period of wage reductions, were for wage increases, alt}) 0), 
union recognition became an increasingly important issue. Aboit ac 
many workers were involved in union-recognition strikes betwee) 
1900 and 1904 as were involved in wage disputes. 

One of the major issues in the anthracite strike in 1900 was recog. 
nition of the union. Although wage increases and other concessioy; 
were granted, formal recognition was not given to the United \finge 
Workers of America, and this, together with demands for a wave 
increase and hour decrease, brought on the anthracite strike of 19 2. 
This 5-month strike was terminated when the operators agree to 
arbitration by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission appointed }y 
President Theodore Roosevelt. The Commission’s award ~grante 
wage increases, hour reductions, and changes in working conditions. 
but did not grant outright union recognition. Through the system of 
conciliation and arbitration established by the award, however, recog- 
nition of the union was gradually obtained without any serious strikes. 

A second serious strike occurred among the miners in the Colorado 
Cripple Creek region during 1903—4. Disappointed by the invalidation 
of the State’s 8-hour law by the State supreme court, the miners 
turned to the Western Federation of Miners, which was then affiliate 
with the Industrial Workers of the World. When employers refused 
recognition and discharged a number of union members, strikes broke 
out which intermittently affected most of the miners in the State 
throughout 1903 and most of 1904. These disturbances were charac- 
terized by the use of private deputies and State militia, injunctions, 
deportations, and blacklisting. 

The depression of 1907-8 discouraged strike activity. Following 
this depression. there were a great many industrial disputes in the 
textile, iron, and mining industries. In 1910 the clothing workers 
of Chicago engaged in a city-wide strike, which resulted in practically 
no gains except at Hart, Schaffner & Marx, where an agreement was 
made which established the first arbitration board in the industry. 

In 1911 there were numerous strikes among railroad shopmen in 
Chicago and on roads west and south of Illinois. The structural-iron 
workers, in their efforts to get recognition, engaged in numerous 
strikes. During one of these the Los Angeles Times Building was 
dynamited. This was the climax of numerous disturbances in tlils 
area in which the Los Angeles Times had vigorously taken sides with 
the employers. The McNamara brothers, officers of the Structural 
Iron Workers’ Union, were indicted and confessed to this dynamiting. 
In 1912-13 there were continuous strikes in the West Virginia coal 
fields for union recognition and the same working conditions as the 
United Mine Workers had obtained in the central competitive field. 

The I. W. W.’s organizing drives in the eastern textile and clothing 
centers led to numerous strikes, the most important being those in 
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wool textiles at Lawrence, Mass., in 1912, and in the silk mills in 
Paterson, N. J., in 1912-13. Wage increases were won at Lawrence, 
hut the Paterson strike, for the most part, brought no gains to the 
workers. At about the same time the New York and Philadelphia 
clothing workers struck for an 8-hour day and union recognition. 
\ majority of the shops signed union agreements. 

The depression of 1914 discouraged much strike activity, although 
one of the widely known strikes occurred that year—the strike against 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. This strike was called by the United 
\ine Workers for union recognition, wage increases, and changes in 
working and living conditions. The strikers, ejected from company 
houses, settled in tent colonies on adjacent land. Militia set fire to 
one of these colonies, the Ludlow camp, and this became known as the 
“Ludlow massacre.”’ 

In 1915 clothing workers in Chicago again struck against all the 
manufacturers except Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Although the attempt 
to bring this market center under contractual relations failed, the 
unions’ shop chairmen were recognized in individual plant settlements. 
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It was not until late in 1915 that American business generally began 
to feel the effects of the war in Europe. With the rising prices and 
the increasing need for labor, industrial disputes more than doubled 
in 1916 and reached a peak of 4,450 in 1917. A large proportion of 
the wartime strikes occurred in the building and metal trades, in the 
wing shipyards, and in the lumber, coal, copper, and transportation in- 
the dustries. Textile and clothing strikes also were more numerous than 
usual. 
ally The most serious strikes, as far as the conduct of the war was con- 
ane cerned, were those which took place at Bridgeport, Conn., and in the 
northwest lumber industry. The latter, which tied up the entire 
northwest lumber industry during the greater part of 1917, were 
primarily for the 8-hour day, although wages and working conditions 
rous were important factors. In spite of appeals from the Secretary of 
was War and the President’s Mediation Commission, the Lumbermen’s 
this Protective Association refused the hour reduction, even going so far 
as to pledge itself to discriminate against any member who would 
grant the 8-hour day. Finally, in the spring of 1918, the basic 8-hour 
day was granted. It was at this time that the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen was organized. The machinists’ strikes in the muni- 
tion factories at Bridgeport were for wage increases and against union 
discrimination. A number of Government agencies intervened to 
settle these strikes, but dissatisfaction continued throughout the 
war, although some wage increases were granted. In lieu of trade- 
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union recognition, an elaborate employee-representation plan was 
established by the War Labor Board. 

Numerous as the wartime strikes were, they were of compara- 
tively short duration and did not involve, on the average, a large num- 
ber of workers. This, no doubt, was due to the numerous Government 
labor boards which were established to maintain industrial peace for 
the duration of the war. 

Over 4 million persons were involved in the strikes of 1919, the 
largest number of workers ever involved in strikes in any one year. 
The chief causes of these widespread disputes were the rising cost of 
living, which by 1920 was twice as high as in 1914, and the deter- 
mination of trade-unions to extend further the influence of union 
organization in areas in which they had obtained a foothold during 
the war. 

The first general or city-wide strike of any size which had ever oc- 
curred in the United States took place in Seattle in 1919. It was esti- 
mated that 60,000 workers engaged in this strike (February 6 to 11), 
which was called in sympathy with the metal-trades workers in the 
local shipyards. During this same year the policemen of Boston, dis- 
satisfied over wages and working conditions, formed a policemen’s 
union and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. When a 
number of them were discharged for joining the union, the entire police 
force went on strike. During this strike there was considerable public 
reaction against Government employees joining unions which permit- 
ted strikes. There were a number of telephone strikes during the sum- 
mer of 1919, most of which resulted in wage increases. One practically 
cut off telephone communication throughout New England for 6 days. 

Strikes in the men’s clothing industry in New York resulted in the 
general adoption of the 44-hour week throughout the country in the 
shops of the members of the National Association of Clothing Manu- 
facturers. 

The largest strikes occurring during 1919 were in steel and bitu- 
minous-coal mining. The steel strike, in which 367,000 workers were 
involved, was primarily for union recognition. This strike was lost, 
the men gradually returning to work without a formal settlement. An 
indirect result of this strike, however, was the substitution of the 8-hour 
for the 12-hour day. While this controversy was still in progress a 
strike was called in the bituminous-coal industry. Approximately 
425,000 miners were involved, tying up 75 percent of the industry. 
The chief cause of this strike was a failure to get a new agreement 
with wage advances in line with the increased cost of living. After 3 
months the men returned to work, accepting President Wilson’s com- 
promise for a 14-percent wage increase and a promise of further 
investigation of wages and prices of coal. The Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission later awarded a 27-percent increase. 
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Although there were no such large disputes in 1920 as there had }).oy 
during the preceding year, the total number of strikes remained »; , 
high level. <A large proportion were for wage increases. The stri\, 
involving the largest number of persons was a week’s strike of 100 (1) 
anthracite miners in a futile protest against the 17-percent wavce- 
increase award of the Anthracite Coal Commission, instead of the 27 
percent which the miners felt was due them on the basis of increase! 
cost of living. There were also a number of sporadic strikes, especia||) 
in Illinois and Indiana, among bituminous-coal miners for an increase 
for day workers in excess of that allowed by the Bituminous (o,| 
Commission. These strikes were not sanctioned by the United Mine 
Workers of America, which insisted that the strikers return to wor! 
When work was resumed, President Wilson called a conference of ¢\\> 
joint scale committee of the operators and miners of the central co1))- 
petitive field. When this conference failed to agree as a unit on the 
amount of increase to be granted, separate rates were set for each State 

Discontent with wages which had not been adjusted to rapicd|) 
increasing cost of living resulted in numerous railroad strikes, many 
of them unauthorized by the brotherhoods. Increasing chaos on 
the railroads hastened the appointment by President Wilson of thie 
Railroad Labor Board, as provided by the 1920 Transportation Act. 
In July this Board granted a general wage increase. 


Post-War Depression 


The wage issue was sharply reversed in 1921 when cost of living 
dropped about 17 percent from its high point in 1920. During this year 
there were almost 1,000 strikes in protest against wage decreases. Thic 
largest strike during 1921 was that of 140,000 marine workers in all thie 
principal ports in protest against a 15-percent general reduction pro- 
mulgated by the United States Shipping Board. This strike not on!) 
was lost but caused further dissension within the Seamen’s Union. 
especially on the Pacific Coast. 

The printers’ unions engaged in an unprecedented number of strikes 
in their drive for a 44-hour week. An evidence that many of these 
strikes were successful is the fact that the index of union hours in 
book and job printing dropped 8 percent in 1921.” 

There were less than half as many strikes in 1922 as in 1921, althoug! 
the number of workers involved in strikes was 50 percent greater. 
The decrease in strikes Was most marked in the building trades, where 
the number dropped from 583 to 113.5. The increase in the number o/ 





? Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bull. No. 631: Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Printing Indus‘: 
May 15, 1936. Washington, 1937. 

3 The depression did not affect wages in the building trades until agreements were being negotiated in | 
spring of 1922. Average wage rates then dropped about 6 percent but were largely restored in 1923. >« 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 626: Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Building Trades, Ma) 
1936, Washington, 1937. 
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persons involved was largely due to the strike of 400,000 railroad shop 
craftsmen, and to strikes throughout the coal industry which involved 
a total of 600,000 miners. 

The railroad shop craftsmen’s strike was originally called in protest 
ayainst wage reductions ordered by the Railroad Labor Board. Dur- 
ing the progress of this strike other matters than the wage question 
assumed importance. A sweeping injunction was issued which prac- 
tically forbade every traditional strike activity carried on by unions. 
The loss of prestige which the Railroad Labor Board suffered during 
this strike contributed to its abandonment soon afterward. Many 
company unions were established in the railroad shops during the 
course of this dispute. 

Prior to the 1922 strike in the bituminous-coal industry, the collec- 
tive-bargaining arrangements which had existed in the central competi- 
tive field since 1898 were seriously threatened when coal operators in 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio declined to attend the biennial con- 
ference to negotiate a new agreement, and announced drastic wage 
reductions (31 to 46 percent) and abolition of the check-off. The 
anthracite miners and operators were also in disagreement, the former 
asking for a 20-percent wage increase and the latter a 21-percent wage 
reduction. Negotiations having failed by April 1, the miners called a 
general strike. This was the most complete response to a strike call 
in the history of mine strikes, with anthracite and bituminous miners 
for the first time going on strike simultaneously. In spite of inter- 
vention by the President and governors of the affected States, the 
strike continued throughout the summer. It was comparatively free 
of disorder except at Herrin, Ill., where a number of persons were 
killed when strikebreakers were brought in from Chicago. Both 
bituminous coal and anthracite miners returned to work in August, 
when agreements were reached to maintain the status quo and to 
negotiate further after a Federal commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent had made a thorough investigation of the entire industry.* 

In January 1922 a general textile strike, which involved 60,000 
workers in cotton and woolen textile mills, was called throughout 
New England in protest against a general 20-percent wage reduction 
and increase in hours from 48 to 54 per week in some Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire plants. In Rhode Island there was a good deal 
of violence in clashes between the strikers and State militia and police- 
men. By September many mills were reopened when wage reductions 
were restored. Where mills refused to go on the 48-hour week the 
strike continued until November, when the United Textile Workers of 
America called off the strike with the promise to their members that 





‘ As a result of this agitation Congress, on September 22, 1922, passed u law creating the United States 
Coal Commission, whose duty it was to investigate all phases of production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of coal and all organized and other relations among operators and miners with a view to recommending 
remedial legislation. 
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the fight for the 48-hour week would be taken up in the legislative 
halls of the State. 


Strikes from 1923 to 1933 


Although the number of strikes increased in 1923, there were Jess 
than half as many workers involved as in 1922. Most of this increagsp 
was due to strikes for higher wages, indicating an effort to regain somp 
of the wage losses of the 1921-22 depression. Beginning in 1924 there 
was an almost steady decline in the number of strikes each year until. 
in 1928, there were fewer strikes than there had been in any year since 
1884.5 The most noticeable decline in strikes was in the metal trades. 
which dropped to around 50 from a war peak of over 500; in the print- 
ing trades where strikes declined from over 500 in 1921 to about 9 
dozen a few years later; and in transportation, where strikes decrease 
from over 300 during the war to 7 and 8 in 1925 and 1926. 

The total number of workers involved in strikes during these years 
was also small, in spite of the fact that there were several large strikes, 
The largest was the 1927 strike of 165,000 bituminous-coal miners. 
which started in April and continued through the rest of the year. 
In 1928 there was another protracted strike in the bituminous-coa| 
industry, although this did not involve as many workers as the 1927 
strike. The faijure of these strikes resulted in a drastic loss in mem- 
bership in the United Mine Workers of America and the virtual 
abandonment of the central competitive field as a basic unit for wage 
negotiations. 

During 1929, a peak year in business activity, there was some 
increase in the number of strikes but they were all small disputes, 
the total number of workers involved being less than in preceding 
years. The increase in strikes was largely in textiles and clothing, 
almost half the total persons involved during 1929 being confined to 
these two industries. 

Beginning with the depression in 1930, the number of strikes declined 
and remained low during ‘the following three years. Strike activity 
was at a minimum in 1930. The rapid recession of business activity 
discouraged strikes for wage increases. At the same time compara- 
tively few wage cuts were put into effect that year. By 1931 and 
1932 wage reductions became general and protest strikes became more 
numerous, practically half of the strikes during these years being in 
protest against such wage reductions. 

Compared to previous years, a relatively large number of these 
strikes were called by independent unions as, for example, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, the National Union of Textile Workers, 
the Needle Trades Workers’ Industrial Union, and the National 
Miners’ Union, which were not then affiliated with the A. F. of L. 


5 This ignores the period 1906-13, for which no figures are available. 
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The first year of recovery and the impetus for increased labor 
activity resulting from the National Industrial Recovery Act doubled 
the number of strikes in 1933. During that summer, for the first 
time in 10 years, there were more than 200 new strikes each month, 
and, for the first time since 1922 there were more than 1,000,000 
workers involved in strikes throughout the year. There were 17 
strikes during the year involving 10,000 or more workers. 

Whereas during the preceding depression years there were four 
times as many strikes in protest against wage decreases as for wage 
increases, in 1933 there were almost five times as many strikes for 
wage increases as against reductions in wages. Strikes for union 
recognition also increased, almost one-third of the 1933 strikes being 
over questions of union organization. 

The largest strikes in 1933 occurred in the various branches of the 
clothing industry and in mining. In those branches and regions 
where the clothing workers were already organized, the strikes were 
for more satisfactory wages and hours, as, for instance, the New York 
ladies’ garment and cloak and suit strikes. The walk-out of 50,000 
employees in men’s clothing plants in the tri-State New York area 
and Maryland was a successful strike for union recognition, as was 
also the strike of 15,000 dye workers in New Jersey. Strikes against 
silk manufacturers in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, failed to obtain recognition (gained 4 years later) but brought 
some wage concessions. 

Prolonged mining strikes during 1933 in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia for the most part failed to gain outright recognition. Strikers 
returned to work when employers promised to adopt the standards 
provided in the code of fair competition established under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

There was a moderate increase in the number of strikes during 
1934, with a larger proportion (45.9 percent) due to disputes over 
union recognition, discrimination, closed shop, etc. These were the 
dominant issues in the numerous coal strikes in Alabama, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, some of which were successful. The strike of 
30,000 New York taxicab drivers brought some wage increases, but 
union recognition was not gained until late in 1937. 

Several large strikes of anthracite miners during 1933, 1934, and 
1935 were caused by rivalry between the United Mine Workers of 
America and a recently organized insurgent group, the United Anthra- 
cite Miners of Pennsylvania. In October 1935 the latter merged with 
the United Mine Workers and no more of these disputes took place. 

The two outstanding strikes in 1934 were those of the San Francisco 
longshoremen, which brought on a 2-day general sympathy strike of 

60220—38——2 
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all organized trades in the San Francisco Bay area, and the gejer,| 
textile strike which involved 309,500 textile workers in 20 Stat. and 
66,000 hosiery and other workers who called 1-day strikes in sym), thy. 
The textile strike, which was primarily over recognition ani {} 
“stretch-out” system, brought few gains other than the prom se of 
a thorough investigation of the textile industry by a special committe, 
appointed by the President. The prolonged and bitter longs)ore. 
men’s strike resulted not only in recognition and wage and _ |); 
adjustments for all ports on the Pacific Coast, but the system oj 
hiring halls set up under the arbitration award led to a virtual close 
shop.. 

Union organization continued as the dominant issue in a large pro- 
portion of the strikes which occurred during the early months of 1935 
Some of these strikes were directed against company unions and {or 
trade-unions, some for union recognition in plants or industries int, 
which union influence had never before penetrated, and some for 
return of union recognition which had been lost during the depression 

The Chevrolet and Fisher Body strikes in 1935 at Toledo and Cin- 
cinnati, primarily against the representation plans set up under the 
Automobile Labor Board, were a harbinger of the more widespread 
automobile strikes which followed 2 years later. Strikes througout 
the lumber and sawmill areas of Washington and Oregon were directed 
against the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, a joint employer- 
employee organization established during the war, and for recognition 
of the A. F. of L. Sawmill and Timber Workers’ Union. Comproiiise 
settlements were effected in most instances. 

Strikes among white-collar and retail workers grew to significant 
numbers during the latter part of 1934 and early months of 1955. 
The 1-year old Newspaper Guild called its first strike, which resulted 
in a signed agreement with the Newark Morning Ledger. There were 
a number of large department-store and chain-grocery-store strikes, 
in only a few of which union recognition was obtained. Some of the 
dental technicians in New York, St. Louis, and elsewhere, who went 
on strike, obtained signed contracts and reductions in hours and bette! 
working conditions. 


Post N. R. A. Period 


In 1933, with the beginning of business recovery, about 42 percen! 
of the strikes were for wage increases and hour decreases and about 15 
percent against wage decreases. During the next year, 33 percent o! 
the strikes were for wage increases and hour decreases and only 6 per- 
cent were in protest against wage decreases. About this same pro- 
portion continued until the first month after the invalidation of the 
N. I. R. A.* when, for the first time since 1932, there were almost t\ ive 





6 Schechter v. United States, 295 U. 8, 495 (May 27, 1935). 
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ys many strikes in protest against wage decreases as for wage in- 
creuses. While such protest strikes slightly declined during succeed- 
ing months, the proportion for the year (1935) was comparatively 
high about 60 percent as many as for wage increases and hour de- 
creases. Less than half of these protest strikes succeeded in staving 
off wage reductions and increased hour schedules. However, the 
largest strike in 1935, that of 366,000 bituminous-coal miners in 23 
States, was successful in obtaining increased wages. 

Although there were a few more strikes in 1936 than in 1935, 
there were 29 percent fewer workers involved and 10 percent fewer 
man-days’ work lost. The decline in the number of workers involved 
in 1936 as compared with the two previous years was mainly due to 
the fact that there were no extremely large strikes during the year, 
whereas in September 1935 there was the short but widespread strike 
of bituminous-coal miners, and in September 1934 there was the 
general textile strike. There were only 8 strikes in 1936 which in- 
volved as many as 10,000 or more workers. 

Strikes over questions of union organization increased, such strikes 
amounting to half the total, including an equal proportion of all work- 
ers involved in strikes during 1936. Over half of these organization 
strikes were successful and another quarter resulted in compromises. 
Demands for wage increases, preferential union shop, and the check- 
off system caused strikes involving about 13,000 employees of the two 
largest flat-glass manufacturing companies in the country. Settle- 
ments brought general wage increases, recognition of the union, read- 
justments in seniority and other working rules, but not the check-off. 
The rubber industry, which had been particularly free from labor 
disputes even during the war period, was first seriously affected by 
strikes during 1936. It was in Akron that the sit-down strike was 
first used to any extent. The companies’ desire to lengthen hours and 
reduce piece-work rates, together with the desire of the new United 
Rubber Workers’ Union for recognition, led to numerous short, depart- 
mental sit-down strikes, as well as to prolonged strikes which com- 
pletely closed the largest of the rubber companies. 

The largest and most prolonged strikes during 1936 were those of the 
maritime workers on all three coasts. The Pacific coast strike of 
37,000 seamen and longshoremen completely tied up water transpor- 
tation for several months and thereby affected thousands of other 
workers, particularly in the lumber and canning industries of the 
Northwest. In contrast to the 1934 strike there was practically no 
violence. By the terms of the settlement effected February 4, 1937, 
licensed and unlicensed personnel received wage increases and the 
union maintained its control of the dispatching from the hiring halls. 
The Atlantic coast strike, which was originally called in sympathy for 
the west coast workers, was never sanctioned by the International 
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Seamen’s Union and soon developed into a show of strength of an 
insurgent movement of rank and file members which later developed 
into the National Maritime Union. No ports on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts were completely tied up, although boat schedules were 
seriously impaired for several weeks before the seamen returned to 
work with no formal settlements. 


Strikes During 1937 


There were more strikes in 1937 than in any year in the Nation’s 
history, although the number in 1917 was almost as great. However, 
the number of workers involved in strikes in 1937 was less than half 
that in 1919, although somewhat greater than in any other year. 
While several industries were particularly affected by labor disputes 
in 1937, there were no such extensive strikes involving several hundred 
thousand workers as have occurred in the past in the coal, steel, and 
textile industries. 

The unprecedented number of strikes during the first 11 months of 
1937 was due to various factors. Underlying all was the fact that 
business was on the up-grade. Prices were rising and conditions 
were favorable for workers to make demands upon their employers. 

The direct factor was the accelerated growth on all fronts of the 
trade-union movement. Trade-unionism, which had become re- 
vitalized with the beginning of the N. R. A., made steady progress 
during the follewing four years. The passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act in 1935, and more especially the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on April 12, 1937,’ assured hitherto unorganized workers of 
their right to join the ranks of organized labor and of their right to 
protection against discimination. 

During 1936 the trade-union movement had split, primarily on the 
method of organization in the mass-production industries. The result 
was not only an increase in organization activities in the mass- 
production industries, but vigorous organization drives by both 
factions throughout all industry. In 1937 the rivalry between the 
groups resulted in an extension of union activity into hitherto un- 
organized areas more than in rival contests in already organized fields. 
An evidence of this is the fact that less than 3 percent of the strikes 
during 1937 were over the question of which one of the rival organiza- 
tions should represent any one group of workers.* 

The use of the sit-down strike, especially during the early months 
of the year, also tended to increase the number of strikes. The 





’ These decisions which sustained the constitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act were on the 
following cases: Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.,57 Sup. Ct. 615; Fruehaus Trailer Co., 57 Sup. Ct. 642; Friedman- 
Harry Marks Clothing Co., Inc.,57 Sup. Ct. 645; The Associated Press, 57 Sup. Ct. 648; Washington, Virginia 
& Maryland Coach Co., 57 Sup. Ct. 650. 

* There were, of course, a number of disputes between rival unions which were settled without strike action 
and through elections held by the National Labor Relations Board. 
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informality of the sit-down method enabled groups of dissatis{jo,) 
workers, who were frequently not even organized into unions, s)01)- 
taneously to call strikes without previous discussion or sanction [pq 
trade-union officials. 

Automobile industry.—The first strike ensuing from the organiza {joy 
drives into the mass-production industries during 1937 was agains; 
the General Motors Corporation. While this strike was confined {, 
18 plants, employing 48,000 workers, lack of automobile parts seri. 
ously impaired or tied up operations in 50 of the corporation’s plants 
employing 126,000 workers in 25 cities. After 6 weeks, during whic 
some plants were occupied by strikers most of the time, the company 
signed a recognition agreement with the United Automobile Workers 
of America. 

With recognition won at the General Motors’ plants, strikes were 
called on March 8 in 9 plants of the Chrysler Corporation, employing 
63,000 workers. These plants reopened on April 6, with union 
recognition granted. An agreement was signed by the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. on April 10, after a 5-week strike of 10,000 of its 
workers. While these strikes against large companies were taking 
place there were numerous strikes in auto parts, farm equipment, 
and automobile repair shops, most of which were settled with the 
signing of union agreements. 

A number of more or less extensive strikes followed these firs: 
strikes for union recognition in the automobile industry. Most 
of them lasted less than a day and were not authorized by the 
union, the strikers contending that the company was not living up to 
its agreement of nondiscrimination and recognition of the shop 
steward for settlement of grievances. These sporadic strikes came 
to a virtual end by August, although as late as November there was 
a 1-day strike of Hudson workers over the company’s lay-off method. 

Steel industry.—In March 1937 the United States Steel Corporation 
agreed to recognize the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. This 
action on the part of the largest steel concern encouraged a number 
of small companies to grant union recognition without strike action. 
A 36-hour strike of 24,000 employees of the Jones & Laughlin Co. in 
May was settled when the company agreed to an election under the 
supervision of the National Labor Relations Board. The election, 
held several days later, resulted in the recognition of the S. W. O. C. 

A serious strike in the steel industry broke out on May 26, at the 
Republic Steel Corporation, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and the 
Inland Steel Co. This strike against so-called “Little Steel” spread 
by June 12 to the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. It involved 90,()00) 
workers and extended into seven States—Lllinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. It was marked )y 
much violence. Local police forces were augmented with special 
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deputies and the National Guard was called into several localities. At 
least 15 strikers lost their lives and many more were injured. Several 
Governors of the States affected intervened and the Secretary of Labor 
appointed a special mediation board. All failed to bring about a 
settlement, the companies definitely refusing to sign any semblance of 
an agreement. By July most of the plants were reopened with a 
sufficient number of workers to take care of production requirements. 

During the steel dispute the United Mine Workers of America 
called a strike against mines owned by these steel firms in order to 
cut off their coal supply. These mines, in which about 10,000 workers 
were employed, were shut down for about a month. 

Other strikes —There were two city-wide strikes in 1937. On June 
7, 15,000 workers in Lansing, Mich., participated in a “holiday” in 
protest against the sheriff entering homes at 2 a. m. and arresting 
several men and women for misdemeanor during picketing in con- 
nection with a local strike. During the steel strike (on June 23) the 
Committee for Industrial Organization called a “labor holiday’’ at 
Warren and Niles, Ohio, in protest against an injunction restraining 
strikers from interfering with nonstrikers entering the steel plants. 

The newly organized United Shoe and Leather Workers’ Union 
conducted a number of strikes during 1937. One, against 48 shoe 
plants in Massachusetts, involving 11,500 workers, resulted in a 15- 
percent wage increase. 

A 5-weeks’ strike beginning in April and involving 15,000 Alabama 
miners resulted in obtaining for this area the same increase gained 
elsewhere by the Appalachian Agreement. 

A 2-months’ strike of 15,000 workers for union recognition at New 
York shipyards was terminated by the men returning to work under 
the same conditions existing prior to the strike, the union later asking 
the National Labor Relations Board to hold elections. 

Under the leadership of the Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
31,000 silk workers in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania went 
on strike for recognition and increased wages. Within a few days a 
group of manufacturers signed a standard agreement with the union. 
Individual agreements were obtained later from many other employers, 
these agreements following the standard agreement signed in New 
York. With these settlements, collective bargaining with more or less 
uniform agreements was established for the first time in a considerable 
portion of the silk industry. 


Statistics of Strikes, 1880-1937 


The first effort of the Federal Government to collect data on strikes 
and lock-outs was in connection with the 1880 census. This survey by 
the Tenth Census was on an establishment basis and is not, therefore, 
comparable to later statistics. For this reason it is not included in 
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the accompanying table. From 1881 until 1905 periodic surveys oj 
strikes and lock-outs were made, which provide a continuous count of 
the disputes for that period. Such surveys were dropped during 
1906-13 and no statistics are therefore available for this period. 
Since 1914 the Bureau of Labor Statistics has maintained a contin toy. 
reporting service on the number of strikes. No information, however. 
is available for the number of man-days idle during strikes prior {, 
1927. 

Two major facts are revealed in the accompanying table whic, 
shows the trend of strikes from 1881 to 1937: First, the trend of strikes 
bears no direct relation to the growth of our industrial population, 
Although the country’s wage earners had more than doubled, there 
were only a very few more strikes in the 1920’s than there were in 
the 1880’s. The working population had increased 60 percent. be- 
tween 1900 and 1930, whereas there were over one-half million work- 
ers involved in strikes each year around the turn of the century in 
comparison with an average of only a quarter million 30 years later 


Strikes in the United States, 1881 to 1905 and 1914 to 1937 
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567, 719 ; 1, 168, 272 


563, 843 1, 466, 695 
691, 507 1, 117, 213 
, 1936... 788, 648 
573, 815 184 || 1937... 1, 860, 621 
302, 434 









































1 The number of workers involved in strikes between 1916 and 1926 is known for only a portion of the 
total. However, the missing information is for the smaller disputes and it is believed that the total here 
given is fairly accurate. 

2 No information available. 


The second fact revealed in the table is that the trend of strikes 
since 1881 indicates a general tendency to follow the business cycle. 
In the main, strikes tended to diminish when business activity de- 
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clined and job opportunities disappeared. Busine8s recovery was 
senerally accompanied by revival of trade-union activity and industrial 
disputes. However, this relationship did not occur with year-to-year 
regularity. ‘There has been less strike activity in some years of 
business prosperity than in depression years. For instance, in 1894 
there were more persons involved in strikes than in the relatively 
prosperous years preceding the depression of the 1890’s. During the 
1927-29 period there were fewer strikes than during the depression of 
1920-21, or even the prolonged depression of 1893-98. It would 
appear that other conditions, such as the political situation, the 
state of mind of the workers, and the type of labor leadership, have as 
much to do with the amount of strike activity as the purely economic 
factors of prices and business conditions. 











OPERATIONS OF RETAIL COOPERATIVES, 1936’ 
Summary 


ON THE basis of the general survey of cooperatives which it rece tly 
completed, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that in 1936 there 
were approximately 3,600 cooperative associations engaged in the 
retail distribution of consumer goods of various kinds, including such 
associations as stores, buying clubs, petroleum associations,- bakeries. 
and creameries. These are quite distinct from the associations 
engaged in rendering various services, such as housing, telephone, 
electricity, and burial associations, which have been reported upon 
in previous articles! The total membership of these 3,600 retail 
distributive associations is estimated to have been about 677,750 at 
the end of 1936 and their total retail business done during the yea: 
$182,685,000. The reports indicate that over 70 percent of the 
associations were able to effect a net saving for their members ov 
the year’s operations and that of these some 48 percent returned 
patronage refunds. 

The above figures include many farmers’ organizations engaged in 
the collective purchase of consumers’ goods. 

It is recognized that there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to whether the farmers’ organizations which do collective purchasing 
for their members should be classed as consumers’ cooperatives. Even 
the farm organizations themselves appear to be divided on this point. 
Many farmers’ purchasing associations handle only farm supplies, 
or producer commodities—goods used only in the productive business 
of the farm. Whether such associations are consumers’ cooperatives 
is a very moot point. However, insofar as they handle consumer 
goods—food and other commodities consumed or used by the house- 
hold—they do unquestionably enter the consumer field. It was for 
that reason that farmers’ organizations doing any consumer business 
were included in the Bureau’s study. 


Method of Study 


Questionnaires were sent to every retail distributive association 
known to the Bureau. In this part of the work the Farm Credit 
Administration cooperated by sending schedules to all of the farmers 
cooperatives doing collective purchasing, and made this information 





* More detailed data are given in Serial No. R. 718. 


1 Housing associations, November 1937 (p. 1146); electricity associations, January 1938 (p. 110); telephone 
associations, February 1938 (p. 392); and burial associations, March 1938 (p. 647). 
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available to the Bureau. In addition, field work was done by the 


- Bureau’s representatives in all or part of 13 States.” 


Data were obtained for 1,939 of the 3,264 local distributive asso- 
ciations known to be in existence at the end of 1936. The coverage 


- as to business done was considerably greater than that for number of 


associations, as the returns include practically all of the larger asso- 


 ciations. In view of these facts, the data were felt to be sufficiently 


inclusive to warrant computation of estimates for the whole coopera- 
tive distributive movement. 

Allowance was made for undiscovered associations in the propor- 
tions that these were revealed by the field work, and for the fact that 
as most of the larger associations were known to be already covered, 
the averages for the nonreporting associations would be considerably 
under the averages for those reporting. On this basis the following 
estimates were arrived at, as representative of retail distributive 
cooperation in the United States at the end of 1936: 2,400 store 
associations (including buying clubs),* with 330,500 members and a 
business of $107,250,000; 1,150 petroleum associations, with 325,000 
members and a business of $69,985,000; and 50 other distributive 
associations (creameries, bakeries, and water-supply associations, 
etc.), with 22,250 members and a business of $5,450,000. 


General Condition of Cooperatives 


The Bureau’s last previous survey covered the year 1933—at the 
low point of the depression. In the interval since then, the coopera- 
tive distributive movement has had both gains and set-backs. Many 
associations have gone out of business, but a greater number of new 
associations have been formed. In general the record is one of slow, 


quiet expansion, of the strengthening of both local and wholesale 
_ associations, and of increasing emphasis upon educational activities. 
The data at hand indicate that the rate of progress has been very 
_ uneven, being greatest where the sense of cohesion and of a definite 


social and economic aim was liveliest and least among the scattered 
associations operating on the “go-it-alone” policy. The field work 


_ done in the present survey discovered numbers of isolated associations 
going their own way, making mistakes that could have been avoided 


if they had been sufficiently in touch with the rest of the movement 
and had been utilizing the improved methods and other helps avail- 
able through the central associations. 

Such circumstances as the above are those which associations can 
remedy if they will. Some of the organizations, however, have faced 
’ California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


‘It should be emphasized that this figure does not include farmers’ cooperative stores handling feed, 
fertilizer, and other farm supplies, but no consumer goods. There are hundreds of such associations. 
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difficulties beyond their control. Thus, the manager of a South 
Dakota association, in his annual report to the membership made the 
following comment: 


The 16 years which mark the life of our store have been, in many ways, withoy 
parallel in South Dakota history. They have brought deflation, poor Crops, 
low prices, insects, bank failures, dust storms, foreclosures, Government relief, 
and changed the very fabric of our living. 

Yet, despite these disheartening conditions, we have kept going. We ar 
enjoying a profitable trade. We owe no debts. Our store is controlled chiefly 
by practical farmers. Its stockholders, with few exceptions, patronize the stor 
generously, and are directly interested in its principal purpose. All things cop. 
sidered, we have done exceptionally well. 


Two associations are known to have lost their stores by fire; both, 
however, took immediate steps to acquire a new place of business. 

The associations in the textile towns of New England had been very 
hard hit, with the closing (in some cases, permanently) of the factories 
upon which the members depended for their livelihood. One organi- 
zation, visited in the course of the study, which had been started by 
German textile workers in 1915, had finally given up and was in 
process of dissolution at the time of the agent’s visit in May 1937. 

The miners’ associations, also, have been through some bitter ex- 
periences caused by long-drawn-out strikes, by the depression, and 
by the closing down of unprofitable or worked-out mines. Some 
towns—notably in the copper district of Michigan and the coal-mining 
districts of southern [llinois—now contain a virtually stranded popu- 
lation. One of the oldest cooperatives in the country is located in 
such a town. At its peak the organization did an annual business of 
nearly $400,000 and claimed that it had the largest sales of any retail 
store north of Milwaukee. During the period of its operation it has 
returned to its members in patronage refunds about 1% million dollars 
After the war, the prosperity which the town had enjoyed because o! 
the demand for copper ceased abruptly and the place became almost 
overnight a “ghost town.” 

An Illinois coal miners’ association reports: ‘“This cooperative al- 
most went bankrupt extending credit to the miners during the United 
Mine Workers and Progressive Miners’ Union troubles and has lost 
money during the years 1932 to 1935.”’ Another miners’ association 
in the same region had adopted the practice of ‘‘plowing in’’ the net 
earnings, by crediting the patronage refunds to the members’ individ- 
ual accounts and using the money as “loan capital’’ in the business. 
This association, whose store was described by the Bureau’s repre- 
sentative who visited it as “the best I have seen thus far,” operated 
at a loss in 1936 because the railroad mine upon which most of the 
members depended failed to pay wages due; individuals lost as high 
as $800 each, and were unable to pay their bills at the cooperative. 
The Bureau’s representative commented: “Right now this town of 
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1,000 people is in a pathetic condition. The only mine left is working 
| or 2 days a week and most of the people are on relief or W. P. A. 
projects.” 

Because of good management, sound financial judgment, and a 
loyal membership, many associations have been able to prosper in 
spite of adverse conditions. Thus, in one Minnesota farming dis- 
trict, in @ community in which 13 private stores are reported to have 
failed since 1915, both the cooperative store and the cooperative gaso- 
line and oil association have flourished. Another cooperative, in 
Michigan, celebrated its twentieth anniversary in 1937. Its hard- 
won success has been achieved in the face of an unprecedented de- 
pression which kept closed for 4 years the iron mines on which the 
members depend for their living and which resulted in the closing of 
all the private stores in the town, leaving the cooperative store in 
1937 the sole avenue of trade. During the depression the cooperative 
doubled its volume of sales. 

The Bureau has record of a number of associations which were able 
to pay patronage refunds every year in spite of the depression. Others 
which could have done so used the money to strengthen the financial 
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37 position of the association. 
Tr eX- Some gains and some losses have occurred in the legislative field 
and J The usual tendency has been toward gradual improvement of the 
Some FF eooperative laws, in the light of the needs of the cooperative move- 
ining J ment, as revealed by experience. However, in two States the coop- 
Opu- FF erative statutes have been wiped off the books altogether within the 
od in "past few years. Thus, the Wyoming Legislature, although the State 
ss of constitution provides that ‘the legislature shall provide by suitable 
retall B legislation for the organization of mutual and cooperative associa- 
t has Btions,” repealed the consumers’ cooperative act in 1931, leaving 
lars: BF prospective cooperators no special law, either cooperative or nonprofit, 
se of Funder which to incorporate. In the same year the California con- 
most § sumers’ cooperative law was repealed and the cooperative associations 
were specifically made subject to the terms of the general corporation 
e al- Bact of the State. In that State, the cooperatives have resorted to 
nited Bi various expedients in order to retain their distinctive character as 
3 lost Bicooperative associations. Some are operating as unincorporated 
ation Bassociations (involving unlimited liabilitv to members); others organ- 
e net Biized under the nonprofit act, thereby having to forego return of 
livid- F patronage refunds not considered permissible under the act, and were 
ness. J therefore operating on the cost-plus basis; and at least one was known 
epre- Bito have organized as a fraternal association and was carrying on its 
rated BP ibusiness activities through two separate subsidiary organizations. 
f the On the favorable side of the ledger must be recorded three special 
high measures intended to further the spread of public understanding of 
itive. 


, ‘the cooperative philosophy. In August 1935 the Wisconsin Legisla- 
mn 0 
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ture passed a measure requiring the giving of courses in agricultypy| 
and consumers’ cooperation throughout the public-school syste: 9 
Wisconsin, from the State University downward, and making at 
tendance at such courses a required part of matriculation in econoy. 
ics, the social studies, and agriculture. In 1937 a special session of 
the Minnesota Legislature appropriated $5,000 to be used in providing 
educational material on cooperatives for schools and other grow), 
in the State, and in 1938 the Legislature of North Dakota passed , 
measure similar to that of Wisconsin. 
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Sponsoring Groups 


The groups which have formed the cooperatives now in existence 
are varied. Among the first organizations to become interested jp 
cooperative purchasing was the Patrons of Husbandry, or the Grange. 
as it is more commonly known. During the period 1866-79 the 
Grange stores were found throughout the East and Middle \West. 
Though most of these stores failed during the depression of 1874 7s 
some of them survived and indeed a few are alive today. 

Shortly after 1900, members of the new immigrant groups undertoo\ 
cooperative activities. Among these were the Lithuanians and the 
Finns, whose favorite forms of cooperative enterprise at that time 
appear to have been stores and bakeries. Although the Lithuanian 
enterprises are not outstanding at present, the Finnish societies fori 
one of the strongest elements in the cooperative movement of this 
country today. Italian associations have been started here and 
there throughout the country; it must be said, however, that many of 
the Italian associations studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
leave much to be desired as to cooperative philosophy and practice. 
Other national groups which still have cooperative associations in 
successful operation include the Slovenians, Czechoslovaks, and 
Scandinavians. Few of the associations started early in the present 
century in New England by English textile workers remain. ‘Thies 
have been gradually disappearing, one by one. 

During the years of the World War, when prices were rising faster 
than wages, organized-labor groups became interested in the cooper- 
ative movement and labor cooperatives began to be established in 
many places. Especially active in fostering cooperatives were the 
organized coal miners and railroad workers. Miners’ associations 
were found in many localities in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsy!- 
vania. Most of these went down in the general crash of the Nationa! 
Cooperative Wholesale and the depression of 1920-21. A few of tlie 
coal miners’ stores still remain, especially in Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
but they have suffered from the recent depression and from the }ad 
conditions in the coal industry. However, one of the most success! 
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ural GP associations now existing in this country is a coal miners’ organization 
in Ohio, which has had a record of continuous expansion and growth. 
Other industrial groups with cooperatives in operation include the 
ore miners (copper and iron) in Michigan and Minnesota; gold and 
silver miners in Idaho; railroad workers in Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Carolina; textile workers in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and North Carolina; and professional 
and white-collar groups in New York, Illinois, Ohio, and elsewhere. 
In the spot studies made for the Bureau of Labor Statistics in con- 
nection with the present survey, it was noted that numbers of the new 
urban associations are those of professional groups and of middle- 
class persons. Organized labor is taking a new interest in the possi- 
bilities of cooperation and in the formation of cooperative enterprises. 
Church groups are also manifesting a lively and growing interest in 
cooperation. 

Farmers, in their occupational capacity, have been interested in the 
cooperative method for more than half a century. Although their 
interest formerly was centered for the most part in the cooperative 
marketing of their products, they have been taking an increasing 
interest in the collective purchase of their farm supplies—feed, seed, 
fertilizer, fencing, machinery, containers, binder twine, etc. From 
this it has been an easy step, taken more and more generally during 
the past few years, to the purchase of household supplies, groceries, 
work clothing, fuel, etc. 

In some of the subsistence-homesteads projects sponsored by the 
Federal Government, the homesteaders have formed cooperative asso- 
ciations to provide themselves with food, farm supplies, raw materials 
for their productive enterprises, and associations for marketing their 
products. 

College students are turning to cooperation for the provision not 
only of their textbooks but also, during the past few years, for the 
provision of meals and lodging, laundry, cleaning and pressing 
service. It must be said, however, that many of the so-called stu- 
dents’ cooperatives are not genuinely cooperative but include supply 
organizations run by the school for the benefit of the students but not 
controlled by them; dormitories owned by the school in which needy 
students are enabled to work out part of their subsistence, etc. As 
the students’ cooperatives are in operation only during the school year 
and as the membership changes considerably from year to year as 
upper classmen graduate and new students come in as freshmen, these 
cooperatives in many cases lapse at the end of the year, a new asso- 
ciation being formed, if desired, the next year. 
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A number of consumer cooperatives have evolved from self-he]) 
associations,‘ whose emphasis was on production, to full-fledged cop. 
sumers’ organizations in which the production is carried on as a syb. 
sidiary activity. 

There are a few cooperatives whose membership is composed entirely 
or partly of Negroes. They vary considerably in their degree of 
success, but have usually resulted from the leadership of one especially 
gifted member or of a small group. As the colored workers are vey. 
erally among the worst sufferers in time of depression and unem. 
ployment, their associations have encountered extremely hard times 
during the past few years. In at least one case the membershiy 
includes a large proportion either on relief or engaged on W. P. 4. 
jobs, and consequently with very low purchasing power. In fact, the 
association grew out of a “self-help’’ organization formed among the 
unemployed, which was given a small grant under the Federal Relief 
Act of 1933. 

Fields of Cooperative Activity 


A wide variety of activities is being carried on by the local dis- 
tributive associations. Although the store selling groceries or general 
merchandise is still the most prevalent type of cooperative, the 
associations handling petroleum products are increasing in numbers. 
These two groups are increasingly overlapping in their functions. The 
petroleum associations, in the early years of their development, 
handled gasoline and motor oil only. Later they began to carry auto- 
mobile tires and then various accessories such as batteries, tubes, etc. 
Among the latest developments in this field are the addition of certain 
electrical appliances, such as light bulbs, washing machines, toasters, 
percolators, fans, and radios for cars and for homes; and now, finally, 
an increasing number are putting into stock small supplies of groceries. 
Collective purchase of groceries was reported by the Bureau’s agents 
to be on the increase in farmers’ creameries, also. 

Some of the general-store associations handle a great variety of 
goods, including groceries, meats, clothing (work clothing for men, 
house dresses, limited lines of children’s clothing), shoes, notions, dry 
goods, fuel, hardware, gasoline and motor oil, tires, farm supplies of all 
kinds, radios, electrical appliances, refrigerators, and washing machines. 
Although they do not generally carry furniture in stock, usually they 
will order whatever the member desires. Large numbers of these 
associations, in towns where there is no cooperative petroleum asso- 
ciation, also dispense gasoline and motor oil through curb pumps or 
separate service stations. 





‘This term is used to designate associations formed among the unemployed, for the production and 
barter of goods and exchange of services. Articles on these associations have appeared in many previous 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review; data for 1936 are in preparation. 
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| nusual forms of cooperative effort revealed by the survey include 
one association which has no store but operates a trailer truck, taking 
the goods directly to the members; two associations which run beer 
taverns; and one which has a beauty parlor. One store association 
operates a coal mine to supply its members with fuel. ‘Two associa- 
tions handle artists’ and teachers’ supplies. 

Associations carrying on-several lines of activity have been classi- 
fied, in the present study, according to the principal activity. Thus, 
an association which reported that its main line of business was the 
operation of a grocery store was considered as a ‘‘store”’ society, even 
though it may also have been operating a bakery, a creamery, or a 
gasoline service station. 

In order to avoid confusion it should be noted that the data on 
creameries cover only those run for the benefit of the consumers of 
dairy products; they do not include creameries whose function is the 
processing or marketing of the farmers’ milk products, for sale on the 
market. Also, the water-supply associations included here are purely 
consumer organizations; there are hundreds of water-supply associa- 
tions whose business is the supply of water for the irrigation of farm 
lands, but these cannot be regarded as consumer associations. It 
should also be emphasized that all of the farmers’ associations included 
were handling some consumer goods. 

Many cooperatives, especially the buying clubs, have arrangements 
with local tradesmen by which services of various kinds (such as 
cleaning and pressing, laundering, or automobile repair) are made 
available to their members at an agreed discount. Organizations with 
such arrangements are here classified according to the principal estab- 
lishment operated by them or by their chief function (as buying club, 
store, etc.). 


Operating Facilities 


Further indication of the variety of cooperative services and of the 
expansion of individual associations is given in table 1. Operating 
facilities were reported upon by 766 distributive store associations, 
736 petroleum associations, and 17 “other distributive” associations. 


60220-—38- 3 
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These 1,519 associations were running a total of 3,475 establishme:;t< 
of various kinds, including 1,007 stores and 831 gasoline service -tg- 
tions; as will be noticed, many of the farmers’ associations carry op 
their distributive business through warehouses. 


TABLE 1.—Operating Facilities of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, 1936 











Facilities of specified 
kind, operated as— 
Facility 

Principal | Auxiliary 

enterprise | enterprise 
Retail stores__.._.__- RE RE es See 863 144 
ES a ee Perea 143 272 

Gasoline and oil-- 

ER as aera eeeee eae 665 166 
gE RIS AGES LS I Se SS 648 196 
OS Ee te REN SRS SE 821 06 
.. < ,.. Ree : 44412 Tao le 1,119 115 
ELS TT a eae 4 Sadan 56 155 
te oo eich bine cn tecnotlechvedisae. 7 
ETE S SN a SSSI See eae Se 7 7 
Ea SPARSE RO ae ELE ASF 13 | 20 
Restaurants and cafeterias.....................]......--..-- 6 
Be eS SR ER EE ee a | ES eee l 
A a eae ee Vi a, ia l 
RSA BE SR RE RSE A Be aa Re 14 
i TAR a Pesce aes ea Sar ae 8 

RACE =o TERE IO OR py Res 
a a a ae, Se ‘ea Beall ‘gba ate 2] 317 

















! Does not include 1 association which operated milk routes but had no creamery of its own. 

? Huckster truck. 

3 Includes 1 cheese factory, 1 sausage factory, 2 heer taverns, 2 huckster trucks, | soda fountain and |inc! 
counter, 4 bowling alleys, 1 beauty parlor, 1 stoker plant, 1 briquette plant, 1 shoe-repair shop, 1 coal mine, 
and | electricity generating plant. 


Analysis of the number of establishments operated by the store and 
petroleum associations reveals the extent to which these two types of 
associations overlap. Thus, the 766 store associations, besides their 
863 stores, 232 warehouses, 155 fuel yards, 7 bakeries, and 19 cream- 
eries, were also operating 191 curb pumps at the stores, 154 separate 
service stations, and 91 bulk stations, and had a total of 111 tank 
trucks. The 736 petroleum associations had in operation, in addition 
to their facilities for dispensing gasoline ard oils, 139 stores, 18° 
warehouses, and 38 fuel yards. 


Membership 


The distributive associations which reported as to membership 
included on their rolls nearly half a million persons at the end of 1936. 
The greatest single group of cooperators was in the gasoline and oi! 
associations; these accounted for 50.6 percent of the whole number, 
and the store associations followed next in order with 40.5 percent of 
the total. 
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TauteE 2.—Membership of Distributive Cooperatives, 1936, by Major Line of Business 


—_— 




















Num- Aver- Num- Aver- 
ber of a age ber of - age 
associ- em- | per : : associ- em- | per 
Major business ations| bers | asso- Mejor business ations| bers | asso- 
report- cia- report- cia- 
ing tion | ing tion 
All associations............. 1,779 |458, 481 258 || Buying clubs_........_____- 94 | 6,573 70 
: Petroleum associations__-___- 691 |232, 172 336 
Store associations. .--...._-- 850 |185, 774 219 || Distributive departments of 
Cl 256 | 40, 757 159 marketing associations-_- 131 | 23, 530 180 
General merchandise-_-___ 199 | 40, 538 204 || Bakeries.............._____- 5 | 5,307 | 1,061 
Students’ supplies -__-- 10 | 18,081 | 1,808 |} Creameries._...._....______- 3 | 4,497 | 1,124 
Peli sctbtekehacacectace 57 | 8,923 157 || Water-supply associations 5 628 126 
Farm supplies_-.-_.--..-- 313 | 72, 249 231 
Miscellaneous ?_____.__- 15 | 5,226 348 























1 Includes those handling meat also. 
? This group includes mail-order, artists’ supplies, clothing, and ‘‘other household supplies’ associations. 
What may be termed the typical American consumers’ cooperative, 
from the point of view of membership, has from 100 to 250 members; 
36.9 percent of all the distributive associations reporting fell in this 
group. Altogether, 88.7 percent of the total reporting had fewer than 
500 members. There were, however, 62 cooperatives (3.5 percent) 
with 1,000 or more members each. 


‘TasLe 3.—Distribution of Distributive Cooperatives,by Number of Members at End of 1936 




















Number of associations with classified membership 
Tet i-- seg on TROT 
Mujor business vl 50 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 750 | 1,000 | 2,000 | . 
— t- y va and | and | and | and | and and and pm 
8 5) under} under|under|under| under | under | under over 
100 250 500 750 1,000 | 2,000 | 3,000 
ee ee 1,779 245 348 657 328 93 46 50 7 5 
Store associations...............- $60} 146] 191 | 321) 128| 33|/ 49 | wl 4] 2 
PT eth ccccccecécccucce 94 59 23 gy Bes peed ig tte them 
Petroleum associations._..._...._- 691 28 100 | 258 176 58 37 30 2 2 
Distributive departments of mar- 
keting associations. -............- 131 y 33 16 | i Cae v2, Teer ae 
ln | i a ey es i] Seas ee Se |, ae See 1 eo. 
EE a TY |) ee D he deeed | EER ee Saas! l 
Water-supply associations. ._...__. 5 1 Ri cee 1 | SS Se Lea a ere 
































The associations handling petroleum products are found almost 
wholly in the Mississippi Valley States, with only a few in the Middle 
Atlantic and Mountain States; there are only scattered associations of 
this type elsewhere throughout the country. In the Mississippi 
Valley States the farmers (who use large quantities of gasoline in their 
farm work) have taken the lead in the formation of these associations. 
The absence of development in the Eastern States may perhaps be due 
to lack of nearby, available sources of supply, and the large numbers 
of members in the low-paid occupations (and consequently without 
automobiles). 

Buying clubs are playing an important part in the present develop- 
ment of the cooperative movement, especially in urban areas. Pre- 
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senting, as it does, a simple mechanism requiring almost no capital, 


the buying club is ideal in training persons how to work together. |'y; 




















small groups without sufficient funds, at the beginning, to operate y 
store or other enterprise requiring plant and equipment, it offers vy. 
portunities for savings without financial hazard. Most of the eli). v 
reporting in the present survey were located in large cities. In ni). ‘ 
bers, New York, California, and Illinois led the way; most of the c¢|\) 
in those States were in New York City, Los Angeles, and Chicagy. 0 
The stores are especially numerous in Minnesota, Wisconsin, ani a 
Illinois, as table 4, covering those reporting, indicates. ( 
I 
TaBLe 4.—Membership of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, by Types and by States, t 
1936 
W 
| Total Store associations oe Other a 
| a 7 eee He 
State | F 
| Num- - — — | Nutm- | i 
ber Mem- ber | 
| report- bers iapet- | Membe - report- | Membe TS! report- | Mi ( 
| ing ing ing ing il 
United States__..........._- | 1,779 | 458, 481 850 | 185, 774 691 | 232,172 238 ss 
Witenes: is ey 5d 8 3 1, 235 3 TY CTR (SeTeaT Bae ’ 
| ERE Sa 2 134 2 a aa SSE ER ? ae te 
RRS, ESS. 45 6, 518 30 4, 123 1 | 80 14 | 2 
5 SEE eee eee 16 4, 104 5 328 Q | 3, 499 2 SK 
Ul eee 14 4, 430 ll 2 | |---------- 3 
ES ees 1 SEES: PERE Bers 2 hee l fi tl 
District of Columbia - - sia 3 EE a a et 1 196 2 
eR 2 73 2 SR ce ot CN I a 
RR Pe Se 17 7,611 5 814 i2 6, 797 |........|. 
ERT RECS 149 | 66, 296 72 | 12,754 58 | 51,900 19 | ’ Pp 
ae ee 75 | 33,838 42| 18,215 29 13,330 4 2,29 0 
NSA RMS Toad 84| 21,740 23 2, 812 55 | 17,720 6 
RR a ON AE RE 151} 21,451 57 8, 291 47 6, 376 a7) 6,38 
waa se cee ea ec adon 2. 3 388 3 gy ae RLS PE i AA 
sa |. Se y 2, 046 y 2) SNES CRE Le fr 
Maryland ee Sen eee 5 853 5 SS ey ae T 
Massachusetts........______- 33 | 17,445 Eg 0 eevee, vereperenee 8 |” 1,304 
A SS rE 87 15, 950 71 13, 886 3 657 13 | 1, 407 
Minnesota......-..-.------- 224| 64,837 104 | 23,037 105 | 35,917 5} 5.87 Pp 
ES TE TTS 48 8, 281 33 5, 454 5 1, 334 10 | 1, 498 
EE Ae aeee 49 5, 632 5 1, 081 40 , 091 4 46) 
A 123 | 25,623 5) 7, 467 59| 16,723 14 1, 43 
New Hampshire............- 4 1, 494 4 OE LS Se! es ae a 
BE CE atresecneccunenese 10 2, 436 9 ae eae 1 | 
OS See eae 2 SS Ce 2 7 
SET 65 14, 953 28 6, 791 4 1, 921 33 | 6,24 PY 
North Carolina_............. 1 79 1 ,_ SPSS RSS Pee ae eee ee 
North Dakota... __.._.....-. 63} 10,141 7 530 51 8, 729 5 ss a 
RENEE TARTS 76| 17,460 45 9, 781 22 6, 478 9 1,2 
Ry a RCI 13 044 7 2, 119 5 823 1 W 
te a RE Ay tee 20 7, 265 7 3, 986 ll 2, 746 2 IS - 
Pennsylvania. --_............ 31 4,142 28 3, 759 l 312 2 7 
inte nde cdtcawane 1 131 1 Fe Sateen hg ei clo: eet eaele 
South Dakota..........---_- 34 9, 498 14 1,779 16 7, 27 4 482 wi 
SS cctitenodcbnameeiatinaed 6 2, 423 ec ee ee 2 1, 62 et 
PN... ehh d isk plicnaddadad 32 6, 926 7 625 20 5, 900 5 40) 80 
a 4 250 3 185 Tes ° Seem i pr 
. see eee eres ee 3 871i 3 ty ER a eek es CTE vi 
aD 4 2, 799 3 2, 565 i TE gene ~anga m 
Washington................. 55 11, 088 27 5, 703 24 4, 897 4 458 re 
ee I neo nn oe 8 1, 502 S REE SR AS a 
te NNER TNE 200 | 51, 115 86} 17,100 106 | 32, 783 . 1,2 
,_—«—sdsisi«C IT 4 1 160 3 OF a ae 
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COMPOSITION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Although the Bureau did not ask specifically for data on the occu- 
pational or other composition of the membership, such information 
was obtained in the spot studies made in five different localities and 
is at hand for a considerable number of other associations. 

Among these, farmers’ organizations outnumber by far the other 
occupational groups. Miners’ associations rank next. The reporting 
associations include four coal miners’ organizations in Illinois, one in 
Ohio, and three in Pennsylvania; three cooperatives of iron-ore miners 
in Minnesota (these also have many farmers in their membership) ; and 
two associations of copper miners in Michigan. Associations of textile 
workers reporting included two in Massachusetts, one in Connecticut, 
and one in North Carolina. The majority of the members in one 
association In Michigan are employees of a local power company; in 
another (Wisconsin), employees of a local cooperative dairy; in a third 
(Illinois), unskilled employees of the International Harvester Co.; and 
in a fourth (Wisconsin), the members are all district managers and 
carriers of a city newspaper. In an association situated in a suburb 
of Detroit the organization was started and is officered by school 
teachers. Associations of railroad workers include one in Minne- 
sota, one in North Dakota, and two in Michigan. In two coopera- 
tives in Illmois the membership consists largely of skilled laborers 
and unskilled laborers, respectively. Professional and white-collar 
people form the majority of the members in three other Illinois 
organizations. 

One Illinois association which made an analysis of its membership 
from the point of view of occupation reported its make-up as follows: 
Teachers, students, and ministers, 164; other professions, 43; business 
people, 54; and unclassified, 29. 


Amount of Business, 1936 


The associations reporting to the Bureau had retail sales * in 1936 
aggregating $146,153,418. In sales as well as in membership (as 
already seen) the petroleum associations were outstanding, doing 
well over one-third (34.7 percent) of the total business. 





* Some of the retail associations have a small amount of wholesale sales—i.e., sales of members’ produce, or 
wood products or handicraft articles, sales to other cooperatives or to local dealers (as of milk, bakery goods, 
ete.). This wholesale business is not included in these figures. There were 139 associations which reported 
some wholesale sales; these totaled $8,924,536 for the year 1936. It should be emphasized that these whole- 
sale sales do not include marketing business of farmers’ marketing associations, the distributive depart- 
ments of which are included in this survey; the data here given for such distributive departments are for 
retail sales of consumer goods and farm supplies only. 
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The tables here given do not present a complete picture of |.) 
distribution of petroleum products on the cooperative plan. In some 
States—notably in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin—there are 
number of associations, intermediate in character between the retail 
petroleum associations and the wholesale associations dealing in petro- 
leum produets. They are owned by the local store associations 
throughout a certain district (but less than State-wide in scope) .1( 
distribute the gasoline and oil throughout that district. In the 
present study these have been regarded as federated rather than 
local associations and have been included with the wholesales.° 


TaBLE 5.—Sales of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, 1936, by Major Line of Business 


























po pennnnd | . 
; of associ- Average per 
Major business ations | “mount of sales |“ association 
reporting | 
I rink Sette dcckndecaddcds sotwidoknwdaeckbd 1, 802 $146, 153, 418 | $81, 106 
BERET DPE. SEER ee BET pew Wes Peaaees 858 71, 027, 638 $2, 783 
I es 259 11, 612, 935 14, 83x 
ee eee 194 15, 701, 165 80), 934 
a 12 1, 884, 310 157, 02f 
Pasta tidihpucsdh beset .ceaetecasdebbivedceadoled 56 5, 515, 885 OS, 49s 
SE Se ee SE 5 Se ee ae. ae 322 35, 441, 276 110, O66 
DEEL. Cadi caldeconcadokbGebbbdibecdlsssuics 15 872, 067 58, 138 
FE I SES Ao eee 79 415, 991 5, Qe 
a ET Ee eee Se) ee eee 720 50, 781, 102 | 70, 529 
Distributive departments of marketing associations.______ _- 132 20, 360, 534 | 154, 246 
ho. che did einen vosshsoiaindaekobiedotionw alos anwwk. 6 595, 680 99, 280 
eda A Pe 4 2, 954, 121 738, 534 
Water-supply associations______________ be QR 7 LO 4 a 3 18, 352 6, 117 
| | 





' Includes those handling meat also. 
? This group includes mail-order, artists’ supplies, clothing, and ‘‘other household supplies’”’ associations 


The leading distributive associations, in point of sales in 1936 
(omitting three students’ associations which had sales of over . 
million dollars each) were: The Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn., with sales of $2,827,560; the Cloquet 
Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minn., with sales of $1,125,714; the 
Cooperative Trading Co., Waukegan, IIl., with sales of $709,735; 
and the New Cooperative Co., Dillonvale, Ohio, with sales of $639,476. 

The greatest amount of cooperative business is still concentrated 
in the North Central States, more than 70 percent of the total in 1936 
having been done there. 





* The 9 associations in this class were owned by 109 local retail associations and did a combined business '0 
1936 of $958,815. 
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al Tanre 6.—Sales of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, by Types and by States, 1936 
on asso Store asso- Petrol Oth 
er) ore etroieum asso- eT asso- 
a Total cations ciations ciations ciations 
ail 
Ss : 
" State Num- 
“ r Num- Num- Num- 
. report- Sales ber Sales her Sales har Sales 
Ns ing 
nd — . Se Sn 
he tints Dn ccunpnceiees 1,802 |$146, 153,418 | 858 |$71,027,638 | 720 |$50,781,102 | 224 |$24, 344, 678 
an Alabama. -.---------------- 3 92, 900 3 0 REE Erato i I 
Po AO 1M ee ee SARE ceegece: coeney Reape 
Cob cnltla vce repacens 61 | 12,046, 218 28 | 2,057, 081 21 847, 264 12 | 9, 141,873 
et a a ea 17 1, 156, 030 5 101, 288 10 994, 533 2 60, 209 
Connectiout........-..--.-- 12 1, 150, 535 i gs ah see 2 149, 268 
sess Delaware...-.-.--.- oodnnd ms 1 OE SS es ee ee l 1, 829 
District of Columbi cali 2 Dia SE 1 1, 500 1 5, 500 
= Piet ol haces aire 1 6, 921 1 SNS eee a 
Fs ee. a 17 1, 151, 257 5 416, 087 12 735, 170 |__ Gwin = 
er 7) GSE ea 157 | 15, 562, 150 71 | 5,007,718 |- 67 | 9,763, 569 19 790, 863 
Ic 
fadia@i. 242% -<<--- 81 9, 925, 374 45 | 5,818, 857 31 3, 640, 581 5 465, 936 
Tr UR ORT 2 rT) fi, 880, 262 24| 1,442, 435 59 | 4, 604, 366 7 842, 461 
a 2 aes 147 8, 452, 962 58 | 2,919, 109 46 | 1,655, 399 43 | 3,878,454 
106 peers SSS Sa 4 182, 576 3 119, 298 1 eee ae a 
Maine........--------------| ll 728, 670 11 a Sil ete tee Se Leia 
~ ee ee we en Ces Mee ba ee te 
Y 934 Massachusetts. ............- 31 4,714,590 | 26 | 4,571,139 |....._|........---- 5 143, 451 
~ Michigan...................| 84 | 5,844,885 | 69 | 5,228,857 3 315,096 | 12 300, 932 
” 49s  iidncedacttes += « 240 19, 541, 440 107 7, 280, 147 114 7, 455, 135 19 | 4,806, 158 
+ el 50 | 2,987,434 | 34] 2,345,592 6 276,504 | 10 365, 338 
— Montel. .2066s-...-....--- 47 1, 956, 338 4 535, 960 39 | 1, 265, 549 4 154, 829 
) 59y Nein es cacen cs 132 9, 002, 015 53 4, 141, 215 62 | 3,682, 787 17 1, 178, 013 
1 048 New Hampshire... ........ 2 171, 693 2 DIT Tinabhalecdiegeincceniventestnagcqqesede 
aan Co  ”  hl[UlUC CLE TL fF | rl ROT SRE eT 
3 530 New Mexico............---- 2 od ee 2 i 
ahind New York..................| 61 | 2,986,355 | 28| 2,132,652] 4 191,565 | 29 | 662,138 
— North Carolina_..........- 2 53, 500 2 0 ES eee eee eee 
North Dakota..........._-- 61 3, 226, 936 7 281, 377 51 | 2,595, 462 3 350, 097 
— ORD. . ca meabasecchsoccs M4 7, 807, 706 50 | 5, 265, 762 25 | 2,348,711 ) 193, 233 
Oklahoma..............- wih 13 1, 119, 542 7 892, 204 5 190, 338 1 37, 000 
| 
in ONT ctiesineennsccescces _ 20 1, 177, 580 8 844, 782 10 251, 941 2 80, 857 
936 Pennsylvania............... | 2 1, 532, 676 27 | 1,507,679 1 24, 402 1 595 
Rhode Island_.............. l 43, 654 1 9 a es a Ea Ce ee 
r a South Daete............. ; 35 2, 154, 585 15 681, 576 16 1, 350, 215 4 122, 794 
Tennessee..........-.-.--.- 4 231, 218 3 SURVEND $5... 2h asd. 1 | 2, 585 
ery 
' |. 30 | 1,274,996 7 169,902 | 19 1,034,495 4| 70,599 
uet UCRR capaniteredasa.ccececes 5 18, 467 3 13, 650 2 8 eeencees 
VeTMOME. <2 a nacee-----200- 1 392, 640 l 4 wR EE as ae 
the VER 5| 1,355,809, 4! 1,271,101) 1 See. cx... a. 
26 La LS. 31 1,710, 370 26 | 1,591, 571 2 90, 589 3 28, 210 
OD; 
Cg West Virginia. ...........| 8 ee er ee. 
L7 6. Wisconsin..................| 200 14,529,934 86 | 7,869,526 | 106 | 6,118,952 8 511, 456 
Wyengoted.J.......... | 4 ky  geiaeae hs. Pe SE Eh cn anacne 
ted 
936 
Net Earnings 
ess in 


A loss on the year’s operations was sustained by 139 associations 
in the sum of $117,597 and 1,390 associations made a saving of $7,637,- 
789. For the whole group, therefore, there were net earnings of 
$7,520,192. 

Almost 48 percent—$3,581,516—of the total net earnings were 
made by the petroleum associations. They have shown remarkable 
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savings, as a group, since the cooperatives entered this field, altho: ch 
the margins have narrowed considerably in the past few years. ‘Ihe 
store associations accounted for net savings of $2,295,836. 


Taste 7.—Net Gains and Losses of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, 1936 













































Total associations Associations having— 
Major business Num- Net gain Net los > 
report- of net N N lc 
ing mn | og Amount | * = | Amount ; 
N 
EE See eS a Ae ren ae 1,529 |$7, 520,192 | 1,390 \s7, 637, 789 | 139-| $117, 597 : 
a igen ccetcccterccscnecesene 711 | 2, 295, 836 619 | 2,369,774 92 3, O38 : 
| iT anette | 198 | 336,981 163 | 358,315 35 21, 334 \ 
General merchandise___...............--.-- 174 444, 662 136 483, 033 38 38, 37] J 
AE TR ET 8 103, 935 7 103, 989 1 | 54 N 
| Se per irc ee a ee 47 165, 916 42 167, 422 5 1, 50 N 
ON tl ES A Pence esc | 270 | 1,214, 193 259 | 1, 221, 745 ll 7, 552 N 
tT dnteschedhigabetbenmmann 14 30, 149 12 35, 270 2 | 5, 121 N 
ST Ca a CRT Se 55 9, 311 53 9, 575 2 | 4 N 
Petroleum associations. .................-.----| 633 | 3,581, 516 605 | 3, 603, 569 28 22, 053 \ 
Distributive uepartments of marketing asso- | \ 
NE Dig a at Rapa y a ted oe Snes AP ats 119 | 1, 581, 571 106 | 1, 584, 265 13 2, 694 N 
ESAS Sen Sle gees eta A 6 3 16, 643 3 1, 813 3 | 18, 45¢ 0 
SSE at a Rss 2 63, 526 l 63, 718 1 | 192 C 
Water-supply associations. -............-.---- | 3 5, 075 3 So. 
| 








! Includes associations handling meats. 
2 Includes associations handling art supplies, clothing, mail-order goods, and ‘‘other household”’ goods 
3 Loss. 


Outstanding savings for their members were made in 1936 by the 
petroleum associations of Illinois, the ‘‘other distributive’’ associa- 
tions in California, and both store and petroleum associations in 
Minnesota, as the following table indicates. 


TaBLe 8.— Net Earnings of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, by Types and by States, 
193 
































tott saad Petroleum asso- | Other associa 
Total associations | Store associations elations tons 
State Num- Num- Num- Num- , 
ber | Net earn-| Der ber ber 
report-| ings re- | Amount | re- | Amount | re- | Amount 
ing port- port- port- 
ing ing ing 
| 
er 1, 529 |$7, 520, 192 711 |$2, 295, 836 633 |$3, 581, 516 185 | $1,642,540 
EEE OEE Ee 1 1, 247 1 I 
Fg i lg AI ES SEI A Ys 1 736 1 . 2 aoe hae Sali” me De # 
CE Ee 34 | 1, 252, 577 26 BE. Send dateoSbiadce-d 8 | 1,129,723 
ely: AB a TSS ee SE: 12 18, 839 4 753 6 16, 967 2 1, 119 
EA Pee ll 30, 198 9 cc 2 ea. 2 16 
a 1 fe ees eee. Wa 1 50 
District of Columbia. __......__- 2 SP ae 1 250 1 331 
EER SPE a 1 807 1 | a ae a se 
a PTR 8S SR 15 78, 951 4 20, 223 11 > |) a Sis 
TE SM SIE 135 | 1, 453, 820 59 207, 297 61 | 1,213,723 15 32, 800 
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TasLE 8.—Net Earnings of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, by Types and by States, 
1936—Continued 











, ar Petroleum asso- | Other associa- 
Total associations | Store associations elations stone 
State Num- Num- Num- 
—— Net earn- ber ber ber 
report- ings re- | Amount | re- | Amount | re- | Amount 
ing - port- port- port- 
ing ing ing 

Ne dedeehwr ancien scene 72 | $545, 092 38 | $233, 049 30 | $269, 128 4 $42, 915 
a a ee 76 206, 949 20 22, 164 | 150 173, 523 6 11, 262 
Te em wmnmaickdiieg 122 372, 051 44 112, 293 | 139 87, 821 39 171, 937 
SEE A ae ae 4 6, 397 3 4, 956 1 oy | LR EE 
a namamun 7 374 7 oh I ee seer cere onsen 
i ianqnaneessessseaseean 4 6, 718 4 8g we ees ie ee 
ee 22 189, 087 19  t | a 3 1, 345 
Michigan_....-- 2) Se 2 79 183, 106 64 160, 493 3 6, 493 12 16, 120 
hd nos acpboccancsues 211 953, 786 92 302,936 | 101 506, 7 18 144, 110 
8 Se 37 56, 129 22 28, 612 13, 580 11 13, 937 
ES ar 41 152, 415 3 22,240 | 35 117, 910 3 12, 265 
ES reer 109 413, 893 40 130, 877 54 247, 876 15 35, 140 
a 3 13, 162 3 | SSS SQ SR See 
LS PEAS ESE Eee 9 36, 915 y 5 RRS CVE ee Sree 
Ee pe eee 2 = | ae. eee 2 4 ) 7 ee 
i san oe easeetinmane 51 42, 244 27 48, 822 2 6, 504 22 2 13, 082 
ES ee 1 62 BI: (ARR a ete A RE ee 
Ee 54 171, 177 6 8, 561 45 144, 77 3 17, 844 
Gn. <.... etndbete - RE 66 249, 762 40 173, 460 22 70, 996 4 5, 306 
eee 10 30, 661 5 24, 589 5 SES a ee 
a i el 17 23, 659 7 9, 435 y 14, 416 1 2192 
SE 27 86, 764 25 81, 119 1 5, 611 1 34 
ET TEE Pe 1 689 1 2 oe ee (a ene 
eo cncuanomenaed 28 141, 956 10 9,814 16 129, 002 2 3, 140 
8 ee 3 2 5, 838 3 ERA ER ee ee 
Se re 21 51, 584 3 2,614 | 114 48, 200 4 770 
ee cn cadamunecn 3 140 1 200 2 ee es 
EE ge cere 2 6, 138 2 i | 7 Sees SE 
 - 20 Sa eee 3 4, 941 2 2, 182 1 ee 
EE Se eee 39 89, 859 19 44, 810 18 41, 695 2 3, 354 
= se x 7, 459 8 ef a ee Ee (ek a eee EE 
_ SE SRS oe eee 179 554, 978 77 235,053 | 196 308, 286 6 11, 639 
Ne Bc ideanbieninsiie ait 5 28, 510 1 537 4 Je a Se Se 





























' Not including | association having a loss, amount not reported. 


? Loss. 
Patronage Refunds 


Slightly over 48 percent (938) of the whole number of distributive 
associations reporting in the survey returned patronage refunds for 
1936. The 851 associations which reported the amount of refund 
returned $4,916,231; 75 others returned dividends ranging from 1% 
to 17 percent but did not state the amount so returned, and 2 others 
reported varying rates on different commodities. 

A larger proportion of the petroleum associations than of the store 
associations were able to make rebates—62.6 as compared with 38.4 
percent. The petroleum associations accounted for 47.8 percent of the 
total amount returned. 

None of the water-supply associations, bakeries, or creameries 
made any refunds on patronage. The price level of the first group, 
however, is set so low as to yield no surplus. 

Table 10 shows, for the various types of associations the number of 
associations which returned dividends on purchases and the amount 
so returned on the 1936 business. 
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TaBLE 9.—Patronage Refunds of Reporting Distributive Cooperatives, 1936 
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Nember ‘ 

: : of asso- mount of pa- Average pe 

Major business ciations | tronage refund assoc) ; ~ 

returning 

All distributive associations... ............ Pe ee , 851 $4, 916, 231 TT 

Store associations. -----.......-.-...-------------------------- 317 1, 237, 375 3, 903 
Groceries..........---.---.----------------+-------------- 93 149, 869 1611 
EID. 6 6S Since ccese co + oc edbtlecsccsccnce 61 259, 045 4, 247 
od EL oe nn asnensondh dulihabsossocas ee 5 99, 558 9. 919 
i iiontdacubenstacpasssocccasdbascespesecccsces 12 30, 589 2, 549 
Farm supplies... ...--......-----..---------------------- 139 684, 755 4, 928 
BMissoliancous '.................-----2----0-------------- 7 13, 559 1) 937 

BUyING GORE... ...0220000--- 22 ne conn nnn - ne neneeo-----+ 2-202 38 5, 921 156 

OOO 441 2, 349, 841 5, 328 

Distributive departments of marketing associations__-___.--_- 55 1, 323, 094 24. 056 











— 


! Includes mail-order, artists’ supplies, clothing, and ‘‘other household supplies” associations. 


In addition to the associations reporting in the above table, 33 store 
associations, 41 petroleum associations, and 3 service and “other 
distributive’ associations made refunds on purchases but did not 
report as to amount. Of 75 associations reporting definite rates the 
number returning dividends at each specified rate was as follows: 


Number Number 
Fe ae a oe Sas 1} 5% percent___......_--- cwee.. | 
NE os a nih nad ion gow ID.» Scale calm aeoie mo « ; 15 
RUE eee Pree EE AE EE 3 
ESE tae pas ee a Ries Sei a. 5 
PR oecs wins FECES. 8 ewes | 
PN ed. he bee nem 2110 percent._..........-.--- es. 10 
eS: Se Grae pera. ........... ah 
ie NG. dai - ain 4 dee cee Bae een... onc oa oo we a ; | 
Ea ee es ee 10 





Cooperative associations are quite generally undercapitalized and 
in many places have voted to pay the patronage refunds either partly 
or wholly in shares credited to the individual member. Others are 
increasing the capital requirements per member. One association has 
raised the share requirements from one to five shares; the 4-percent 
patronage refund for 1936 was paid in merchandise orders to all 
owning the required five shares, and the others received 2 percent 
applied to the purchase of shares and 2 percent in merchandise orders. 

Although the margins in the grocery business are small, some of 
these local associations have an enviable record of savings to their 
members. A number of those for which reports for 1936 were receiv ed 
had returned patronage refunds through all the years of the depression. 
One store association in Wisconsin returned $15,809 in dividends for 
the years 1933-36; its sales in 1936 were $116,570. One Nebraska 
association has returned refunds every year since its organization 
in 1916, amounting to $108,398. An outstanding Ohio organiza- 
tion established in 1908 has had sales totaling $7,645,224, on which 
patronage refunds aggregating $259,334 have been returned; and tliis 
in spite of the fact that it is located in the coal fields where unemploy- 
ment and general economic disorganization have been rife. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE BOARDS SYSTEM! 


THE British Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918? furnish the legisla- 
tive background for the system of trade boards now in operation in 
Great Britain. A trade board is defined as ‘‘a statutory body set up 
to fix minimum rates of wages so that the evil of unduly low wages 
may be remedied.’’ This system provides for the establishment of 
minimum rates of wages in the so-called less organized trades. 

At the end of 1936 there were 47 trade boards in operation in Great 
Britain. In the trades covered by these boards minimum rates of 
wages are fixed and are statutorily enforceable. Also, the rates thus 
established are revised from time to time by means of machinery set 
up under the acts. 

The present article traces the origin of the British trade boards acts, 
follows their development during the years they have been in existence, 
and gives a short account of their present operation. 


Origin and Development of System 


The British trade boards legislation is directed, in the first place, 
against the “sweating evil.”’ Prior to the introduction of the first 
Trade Boards Act in 1909, sweating prevailed in a number of industries 
and, in particular, in industries in which labor organization was found 
to be weak and ineffective. One effect of this lack of organization 
was the existence of an exceptionally low scale of wages. 

A report on the sweating system was made by a select committee of 
the House of Lords as far back as 1890. This was followed by the 
submission of various private bills, among others, a ‘sweated indus- 
tries bill” by Charles Dilke. 

In 1906 the Board of Trade made an inquiry into the subject of 
earnings and hours. This investigation furnished much authoritative 
information on the subject of the sweated industries. It was in the 
same year that an Anti-Sweating League, having for its object the 
creation of interest in legislation for the prevention of sweating, was 
formed. In the two following years—1907 and 1908—select commit- 
tees were created by the House of Commons to study the question of 
home work. The conclusions and the recommendations of the select 
House of Commons Committee of 1908 formed the foundation for the 
Trade Boards Act of 1909. 


! By Harry E. Carlson, American Consul, London. 
1 Edw. VIL., ch. 22, and 8, 9, Geo. V, ch. 32. 
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TRADE BOARDS ACT OF 1909 


The principal conclusion reached by the select House of Commons 
Committee of 1908 was that much ‘sweated work’”’ was being carried 
on, not only among home workers, but also among workers in the fye- 
tories of the home-work trades. The committee went on record as 
having reached the conclusion that the only remedy for this situation 
was that of legislation. 

The committee’s principal recommendation foresaw the immediate 
establishment of ‘‘wages boards”’ in four trades—tailoring, shirt mak- 
ing, manufacture of underwear and infants’ clothing, and lace finis}- 
ing. At the same time the committee proposed that the Home Secre- 
tary be empowered to create similar wages boards in other trades 
after suitable inquiry had been made. 

In the following year the first British Trade Boards Act was passed. 
Before the bill was drafted, careful study was made of the experiences 
which Australia and New Zealand had had, and, in particular, of the 
conciliation and arbitration system of New Zealand. The wages 
boards system of Victoria was also given consideration. 

The Trade Boards Act of 1909 outlines the principles of the present 
British trade boards system. It followed along general lines the 
report made by the select House of Commons Committee of 1909. 
The act differed from the report in the respect that, whereas the report 
confined its recommendations to home workers alone, the act covered 
sweated workers in factories as well. 

An examination of the Trade Boards Act of 1909 will show that it 
introduces three basic provisions. In the first place, provision is 
made for introducing minimum rates of wages. These are to be 
fixed, not on a national or district basis, but trade by trade. Second, 
the right to fix these rates is entrusted to a joint board composed of 
representatives of both employers and workers in the trade concerned, 
together with the addition of a few independent appointed members. 
In the third place, such minimum rates of wages as are fixed by a 
trade board are subject to confirmation by a Minister in the Govern- 
ment. When so confirmed, the rates are enforceable by either civil 
or criminal proceedings. Moreover, the enforcement of the fixed 
rates is assigned to a body of inspectors maintained at Government 
expense. 

The four trades recommended by the House of Commons Committee 
were included in the schedule of the Trade Boards Act of 1909. 
Under the authority given in the act to increase the number of trades 
by provisional order, four additional trades were included under the 
provisions of the act within the next few years. 
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EFFECT OF WORLD WAR UPON TRADE BOARDS 


The outbreak of the World War brought about the temporary sus- 
pension of the activities of some of the trade boards. The minimum 
wage rates worked out by these boards were superseded for the time 
being by the wage rates issued by the Ministry of Munitions. 

As the war proceeded it was generally felt that the trade boards 
would be of importance in the facilitation of post-war adjustments in 
industry. This subject was touched upon in the recommendations 
made in 1917 by the Committee on the Relations between Employers 
and Employed (Whitley Committee). 


WHITLEY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


One of the principal recommendations which the Whitley Committee 
made was as follows: 

As a means of securing industrial harmony, joint standing industrial councils 
should be established for the well-organized trades, and trade boards for the less- 
organized trades, pending the development in these trades of such a degree of 
organization as would justify the establishment of a national or district industrial 
council. 

The Whitley Committee also made certain suggestions. It advised 
that the trade boards should be empowered to establish legal minimum 
wage rates, and that their functions should be enlarged in such a 
manner as to enable them to furnish a regular machinery for negotia- 
tion and decision in the industries in question. The committee like- 
wise suggested that the trade boards be authorized to deal with 
hours of labor and questions cognate to wages and hours. While the 
report of the Whitley Committee was no doubt taken into considera- 
tion in connection with the drafting of the second act (the Trade 
Boards Act of 1918), its principal recommendations were not incor- 
porated in the act. 


TRADE BOARDS ACT OF 1918 


The Trade Boards Act of 1918 was passed on August 8, 1918. The 
earlier act was left practically unchanged by the new legislation. The 
amendments introduced in the act of 1918 had for their object the 
facilitation of the establishment of new trade boards and the making 
of improvements in the machinery suggested by experience. 

Certain alterations in the existing trade boards legislation were, 
however, introduced by the act of 1918. In the first place the act 
changed somewhat the description of the classes of trades to which the 
trade boards acts could be applied. That part of the act which refers 
to this matter reads as follows: 


The Minister of Labor is empowered to establish trade boards in trades in which 
he is of the opinion no adequate machinery exists for the effective regulation of 
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wages through the trade and that, accordingly, having regard to the rates of waves 


prevailing in the trade or any part of the trade, it is expedient that a trade boar, 
should be formed. 


The Whitley Committee recommendations for widened trade bo. 
functions were only partially incorporated in the act of 1918. A clarise 
was included, however, authorizing the trade boards to make reco- 
mendations to any Government department with reference to he 
industrial conditions of the trade. 

The new act became operative on October 1, 1918. In 1919 a na- 
tional industrial conference was held. A national joint committee of 
this conference recommended that ‘‘trade boards should be establis} ied 
forthwith in the various less-organized trades where they do not already 
exist.”” This recommendation was accepted by the Government. 

Within 2 years, 28 new trades were included under the provisions 
of the trade boards acts. 


THE CAVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


By 1921 a certain amount of criticism against the trade boards acts 
had made itself heard. This resulted indirectly in the appointment 
of a committee of inquiry into trade board activities, under the chair- 
manship of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cave. The report of this coi- 
mittee was submitted in 1922. 

The Cave Committee report recognized the need of the legal pre- 
vention of the sweating evil. It expressed the opinion that the trade 
board acts furnished suitable machinery for this purpose. The 
report admitted that the trade board system has had definitely bene- 
ficial results; at the same time, however, the conclusion was reached 
that the rate-fixing policies of certain trade boards had been ill-con- 
sidered and that defects requiring remedy were existent. 

As regards these defects, the committee asserted (1) that certain 
trade boards had failed to recognize their primary function of thie 
protection of workers against sweating, (2) that certain trade boards 
were inclined to fix rates on a national rather than upon a local basis, 
and (3) that there was a lack of elasticity in the system, especially in 
the machinery for the adaptation of rates quickly to rapidly changing 
industrial conditions. 

To remedy each of these three alleged major defects, the Cave 
Committee made definite recommendations. Among these recom- 
mendations was one suggesting the repeal of the existing trade boards 
acts, to be followed by the passage of a consolidation act. 

A Government decision favored the adoption of the Cave Coi- 
mittee recommendations. The Government decided, at the same 
time, to put the committee’s recommendations into force immediately 
by administrative processes, provided this could be done within 
existing statutory limitations. 
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A Parliamentary White Paper (Cmd. 1712) dated July 6, 1922, 
contains the announcement of this policy. The alterations under this 
policy were restricted to the introduction of certain changes for the 
acceleration of procedure. As far as the rate-fixing powers of trade 
boards were concerned, however, it was found to be impossible to put 
the committee’s recommendations as a whole into force under existing 
laws. 

A year later—1923—practically all the Cave Committee’s recom- 
mendations were incorporated into a bill for the consolidation of the 
Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. The Government introduced 
this bill into the House of Commons, but no action was taken on the 
measure. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY IN RESPECT TO TRADE BOARDS 


In 1924 the British Government announced that it was not disposed 
to amend the trade boards acts. Government policy was stated in the 
House of Commons on December 16, 1924, to be substantially as 
follows: 


(1) The grave evil of sweating must be abolished. 

(2) The trade boards policy is necessary for this purpose. 

(3) No new legislation is necessary. 

(4) The suggested Cave Committee changes have been adopted without 
legislation. 

(5) The trade boards acts will be extended to new trades only where it has been 
clearly ascertained by systematic investigation that sweating conditions prevail 
in any trade, and then only after a public inquiry has been held to examine the 
facts and to hear objections in any case of doubt. 

Since 1923 no further attempts to introduce new trade boards 
legislation have been made. 


PRESENT NUMBER OF TRADE BOARDS 


At the end of 1920, 42 trade boards had been created. Three were 
formed in 1921, and two in 1933. The total still stands at 47. The 
number of district trade committees, however, decreased from 29 to 
27; this total is still operative. 


Operation of Trade Boards Acts 


The Minister of Labor is responsible for the administration of the 
Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. An account of the administra- 
tion of these acts from their introduction in 1909 until 1921 was sub- 
mitted to the Cave Committee of which mention has already been 
made. This account is brought up to date in the annual reports of 
the Ministry of Labor which have since appeared. 

The foregoing function of the British Ministry of Labor comprises 
the general surveillance of the application of the acts to the trades into 
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which the trade boards system has been introduced. This work 0) 
the part of the Ministry of Labor includes such matters as (1) tho 
consideration of all inquiries as to the possibility of applying the trad 
boards acts to other trades; (2) the alterations of descriptions of trades 
to which the acts apply; (3) the interpretation of the descriptions oj 
these trades; and (4) the periodical review of the constitutions a) 
procedures of existing trade boards. 


TRADES COVERED BY ACTS 


The following list shows the 47 trade boards in operation in Great 
Britain on December 31, 1937: 


Aerated waters (England and Wales). 

Aerated waters (Scotland). 

Boot and shoe polish. 

Boot and shoe repairing. 

Brush and broom. 

Button manufacturing. 

Chain. 

Coffin furniture and cerement making. 

Corset. 

Cotton waste reclamation. 

Cutlery. 

Dressmaking and women’s light clothing (England and Wales). 
Dressmaking and women’s light clothing (Scotland). 
Drift nets mending. 

Flax and hemp. 

Fur. 

Fustian cutting. 

General waste materials reclamation. 

Hair, bass, and fiber. 

Hat, cap, and millinery (England and Wales). 
Hat, cap, and millinery (Scotland). 

Hollow ware. 

Jute. 

Keg and drum. 

Lace finishing. 

Laundry. 

Linen and cotton handkerchief and household goods and linen piece goods. 
Made-up textiles. 

Milk distributive (England and Wales). 

Milk distributive (Scotland). 

Ostrich and fancy feather and artificial flower. 
Paper bag. 

Paper box. 

Perambulator and invalid carriage. 

Pin, hook and eye, and snap fastener. 
Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring. 
Retail bespoke tailoring (England and Wales). 
Retail bespoke tailoring (Scotland). 

Rope, twine, and net. 

Sack and bag. 
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Shirtmaking. 

Stamped or pressed metal wares. 

Sugar, confectionery, and food preserving. 
Tin box. 

Tobacco. 

Toy manufacturing. 

Wholesale mantle and costume. 


The number of establishments in the industries and occupations 
under the jurisdiction of the trade boards in each of the 6 years, 1931 
to 1936, was as follows: 


Establish- 
ments 

1931 _- _ 92, 946 
1932 _- | 3 ..... 02,198 
1933 _ - J “so bie é _. 91, 946 
Ee ee ee ee en coe | . 92, 858 
1935__.. TTS ELISA PO _. 91, 297 
1936 antennae tpeatanten oi 89, 148 


POWERS OF MINISTER OF LABOR 


The powers of the Minister of Labor in respect to trade boards 
are set forth in the acts of 1909 and 1918. He is authorized to apply 
the provisions of these acts by special order to any trade to which 
they have not at the time been applied. This action can be under- 
taken by the Minister of Labor only if he is of the opinion that there 
is no adequate organization for the effective regulation of wages 
throughout the trade in question and that the trade, in view of the 
wages prevailing, requires the protection of a trade board. The 
Minister of Labor can, however, apply the acts only to trades. They 
cannot be applied to professions or to private domestic service. 

When representations are made showing that conditions in a trade 
are such as to make the application of the acts of 1909 and 1918 desir- 
able, a careful investigation of these conditions is made before any 
steps are taken. This investigation is carried out by the statistical 
staff of the Ministry of Labor. The purpose of the investigation is 
to collect information regarding the organization of the trade and its 
prevailing wage levels. The facts thus assembled are thereupon pre- 
sented to the Minister of Labor. 

When the Minister of Labor decides in favor of establishing a trade 
board in any trade, a special order is drawn up incorporating a descrip- 
tion of the trade. Public notice is thereupon given of the intention 
to apply the trade boards acts to the trade. Provision is made for 
the holding of public inquiries in cases where objections to the proposed 
order are made. The special orders establishing trade boards are 
not issued unless there are no objections to the proposed order, or 
until any objections which may have been received have been met. 

60220—38——4 
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When the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918 have been aj) )lio, 
to a trade, the Minister of Labor is obliged to form one or more | racy 
boards in that trade. The trade boards, in turn, may, if they y 
desire, proceed to establish district trade committees which ‘\)|{jj) 
certain advisory functions. 

At one period, 7 of the boards had availed themselves of the poy, 
to set up these committees, but by the end of 1937 the nuinbe; 
had been reduced to 3, namely, the Retail Bespoke Tailoring '’ra4, 
Board (England and Wales) with 14 committees, the Boot and Sho» 
Repairing Trade Board with 12 committees, and the Made-up Textiles 
Trade Board with 1 committee. 

Alterations and interpretation of trade descriptions.—As occasioy 
arises the Ministry of Labor also takes up the question of the alter,. 
tion of the descriptions of the trades to which the trade boards act; 
apply. The Ministry’s activities in this field do not appear to be 
particularly heavy and, to judge from the annual reports of the 
British Ministry of Labor, comparatively few alterations have been 
made, since the introduction of the acts, in the descriptions of the 
trades to which they apply. 

A considerable volume of work is involved in connection with the in- 
terpretation of the descriptions of the trades included under the pro- 
visions of the trade boards acts. This work takes the form of the 
expression of opinions concerning the nature of the operations of the 
trade boards trades. Questions of this kind arise either as a result of 
inquiries addressed direct to the Ministry by employers or workers, or 
in consequence of visits paid to trade boards establishments by officers 
of the trade boards inspectorate. 

The number of opinions of this kind which have been rendered by 
the British Ministry of Labor each year since 1926 are indicated in 
the following statement: 
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Opinions Opinions by 
ee eS PO DOrthe) Qa SRRRE IY IL pid. . cUOAL uL. 1, 004 , 
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Constitution of trade boards.—When a special order has been made p 
applying the trade boards acts to a particular trade, it becomes tlic e 
duty of the Minister of Labor to set up a trade board in that trade. t] 
For this purpose, statutory regulations are made prescribing the size a 
of the board and dealing with various matters governing its consti- 0 
tution and proceedings. a 

Different trade boards may be established for different branches of a 7 
trade; for example, the women’s clothing trade is covered by two trade is 
boards, one (the Wholesale Mantle and Costume Board) being cvn- S 
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nee cerned with the wholesale manufacture of tailored costumes, and the 
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other (the Dressmaking and Women’s Light Clothing Board) covering, 
in addition to the making of dresses, the making of blouses, under- 
clothing, ete. 

Separate boards may also be established for separate parts of the 
country. In practice, the jurisdiction of 37 of the 47 trade boards 
covers the whole of Great Britain but in the case of 5 trades—aerated 
waters; milk distributive; retail custom tailoring; dressmaking and 
women’s light clothing; and hat, cap, and millinery—separate boards 
have been set up for England and Wales and for Scotland. 
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A trade board consists of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and workers in the trade, with the addition of a small num- 
ber of independent persons known as “appointed members.’ The 
number of representative members depends chiefly upon the extent 
and variety of the interests requiring representation and varies from 
6 on each side (Drift-Nets Mending Board) to 24 on each side (Milk 
Distributive Board for England and Wales). In practice the number 
of appointed members appointed on each board is three; and with one 
exception these are composed of two men and one woman. The one 
exception is the board for the boot and shoe repairing trade; in this 
trade the number of woman workers is negligible, and consequently 
the three appointed members are men. The chairman and the deputy 
chairman of a board are appointed members who are appointed 
directly to those positions by the Minister of Labor. , 

The responsibility for finally selecting and appointing the persons 
who are to constitute a trade board rests with the Minister of Labor. 
In preparing a list of candidates for appointment as members of a 
board, it is the practice to invite organizations of employers and of 
workers connected with the trade to furnish for the Minister’s con- 
sideration the names of persons whom they regard as suitable to repre- 
sent the different interests which will be affected by the board’s 
orders. It is necessary in this connection to ensure that the list of 
candidates includes one or more persons qualified to speak for the 
principal branches of the trade, for the chief occupations of the work- 
ers, and for the principal districts where the trade is carried on. In 
the case of a trade where a considerable proportion of home workers 
are engaged, the list must include a home worker. If more than one 
organization of employers or workers is concerned, seats on the board 
are allotted, as far as possible, in proportion to their respective interests. 
The final decision upon the nominations received rests with the Min- 
ister. If the organizations cannot nominate suitable candidates for 
some of the seats, inquiry is made by the Department’s officers for 
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persons with the necessary qualifications in the districts from \ \\j¢), 
candidates are desired. 

The total number of seats allotted to representative members oy 
all boards and committees, at the end of 1937 was 843 employers’ seats 
and 843 workers’ seats. Of the employers’ seats 732 were filled hy 
nominees of employers’ associations, and of the workers’ seats 60 
were filled by nominees of trade-unions. 

It is essential that the appointed members * should be persons who 
will be accepted as impartial by both sides, and with this object it js 
usual to exclude from consideration for these posts persons who take 
or have recently taken an active part in the work of any politica| 
party (e. g. members of or candidates for Parliament), persons who 
have been actively associated with the work of employers’ or workers’ 
organizations, and any other persons whose activities would give rise 
to doubt as to their impartiality. In December 1937 the appointed 
members numbered 56, of whom 17 were women. 

When suitable candidates have been obtained for all the seats on 9 
new trade board, the new board is formally constituted by minute. 

Review of constitution of trade boards—The normal period of office 0; 
a trade board is 2 years. Toward the end of this period, steps are 
taken to review the constitution of a board in order to see in what 
respects, if any, its constitution needs improvement or alteration. 
This review affords an opportunity of correcting such defects in the 
constitution of the board as experience may have brought to light 
for example, the over-representation or under-representation of 1 
particular branch of the trade or of a particular district where the 
trade, is carried on, the adjustment of representation as between 
different branches of the trade necessitated by development or retro- 
gression, the strengthening of the personnel by bringing in new mem- 
bers, and the dropping of members who may have failed to attend 
meetings. Vacancies due to the death or resignation of members are 
usually filled as soon as possible after their occurrence. 





POWERS OF TRADE BOARDS 


Fizing of minimum rates of wages.—The principal object for which 
trade boards are established is the fixing of minimum rates of wages 1 
a given trade. 

Before minimum rates of wages are established in a trade, the trade 
boards must give notice to the interested parties of the proposed new 
rates. A period of 2 months is allowed for lodging objections to thie 
proposals and trade boards must give consideration to any objections 
so lodged. 


§ The chief function of the appointed members is to act as conciliators in bringing about agreement bet w cen 
the worker and the employer representatives during negotiations. Their objective is a unanimous decisi0! 
on the orders to be adopted and that is in most cases secured. Only a majority vote is essential, however, 
and in case of a deadlock in the negotiations or a tie vote between the representative members, the appointed 
members may cast the deciding vote.—Ed. 
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Whenever a schedule of minimum wages is fixed by any trade board, 
this schedule must be submitted to the Minister of Labor. Under 
the terms of the trade boards acts, the Minister of Labor is required 
either to issue a rate confirmation order or to request reconsideration 
of the new schedule. 

When fixed and confirmed a schedule of rates is legally binding on 
all employers to whom it applies. Any employer who pays less than 
these rates becomes liable to the payment of a fine: he may likewise 
be ordered to pay arrears of wages to the underpaid workers. 

The acts of 1909 and 1918 empower the trade boards to fix various 
kinds of rates of wages. These are as follows: (1) A minimum rate or 
rates of wages for time work (known as general minimum time rates) ; 
(2) a minimum basic time rate for piece workers (known as piece- 
work basic time rate); (3) overtime rates; and (4) occupational and 
other kinds of rates. An employer who himself fixes the piece rates 
must fix them at such a figure as will enable an ordinary piece worker 
to earn as much as the piece-work basic time rate. In the absence of 
a general or special minimum piece rate, piece workers must be paid 
at a piece rate that is sufficient to yield to an ordinary worker, in the 
circumstances of the case, earnings at least equal to the appropriate 
general minimum time rate. Provision is made in respect to the 
several kinds of rates mentioned above for the fixing of different rates 
for (1) different groups of workers and (2) different districts. 

Among other things, the trade boards are empowered to grant 
permits of exemption—subject to such conditions as may be found 
necessary—to time-workers who, because of infirmity or physical 
injury, are not able to earn the minimum time rate. 

Other powers.—A further power of the trade boards is that of the 
establishment of district trade committees. The latter have advisory 
functions. These committees consist of representatives of local 
employers and workers, of representative members of the trade boards 
concerned, and of one or more appointed members. 

The district trade committees may recommend to the trade boards 
suitable wage rates for their respective areas; or they may comment 
to the trade boards on the rates which the boards have proposed. 

The trade boards may appoint administrative committees, and 
nearly all of them have done so. To these committees are delegated 
matters pertaining to inspection and enforcement of the minimum 
rates, interpretation of the schedule of rates, and questions arising 
out of the definition of the trades for which the boards function. The 
trade boards are empowered to set up permits committees and to dele- 
gate to such committees the boards’ powers to issue permits of exemp- 
tion. All boards have done this. 

Special committees for the study of special subjects have also been 
appointed from time to time. Committees of this kind have given 
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consideration to such matters as revision of the scope of the (rad 
boards, training of workers, apprentice rates and conditions. and he 
special rates for home workers. 

Wage rates submitted and confirmed.—Meetings of the trade boards 
are held mainly for the purpose of fixing or of revising minimum \, ac» 
rates. . 

When new rates or revisions of rates have been decided upon afte; 
consideration of any objections submitted since the rates were firs; 
proposed, the submission thereof to the Minister of Labor for cop. 








firmation takes place. Trade board activities under this heading " 
for the period 1926 to 1937 are shown in table 1. di 
TaBie 1.—Number of Wage Rates Submitted by Trade Boards and Confirmed by ce 
Ministry of Labor, 1926 to 1937 of 
Number of sets of rat: a 
| Number of ic of 
Year | trade boards 
| submitting | Confirmed by 
rates Submitted Ministry « 
| | Labor Bd 
. ? TERRES ye ee ss ee ed lf 
EE ee ee a ee 12 15 
SLs OAL ep ROPE a LAR Be ZT 14 | 18 | vi 
hel di tas, 9 10 
1929___ 12 | 14 | 
RRR Pe 18 | 23 
| naps RADY? OE UD LMA ges te Pe Th LAT 16 | 17 | p 
1932. 8 | 9 | be 
 E-e eee e Sa ee eeeS ee 17 19 | 
1934 _ 9 | 13 a 
Soe AR Ne pmseaapee 9 1 | 
LOLS ES GN 8 4 BEE LORE? » Fs 7 | 10 | 
REN rate RRR UP be is 12s | 7 30 
Ss a] 
. : 
| The exact nature of these confirmed wage rates is shown in the 0 
| annual reports of the British Ministry of Labor. Each set of confirmed ti 


rates is published in poster form so that it may be hung up in factories 
q and workshops, and in leaflet form for office use. The posters are 
| issued free and their exhibition in the employers’ premises is compu!- 
sory. A small charge is made for the leaflet form. 

There is much variation in the use made of the wage rates powers 
entrusted to the trade boards, as the various boards follow lines suited 
to the requirements of their particular trades. 

General minimum time rates have been fixed by all boards, and 
most of them have fixed basic time rates for piece work. About one- 
third have introduced general minimum piece rates and all have fixed 
‘ rates for overtime work. 


WORK OF TRADE BOARDS INSPECTORATE 


The British trade boards acts are enforced by a special board of c 
inspectors. In 1923, a reorganization of the trade boards acts inspe« 
torate took place under which, for the purposes of the inspection 0! 
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trade board activities, Great Britain was divided into six areas, the 
headquarters of which were located as follows: 

|. Edinburgh (Scottish division). 

2. Manchester (Northwestern division). 

°. Leeds (Northeastern division). 

. Birmingham (Midland division). 

5. Bristol (Southwestern. division). 

;. London (Southeastern division). 

Originally there were substations in Cardiff and Plymouth, attached 
to the Southwestern division. Late in 1924, however, an additional 
division with headquarters at Cardiff was established for Wales. 

At the end of 1923, there were 40 trade boards acts inspection offi- 
cers, including a chief inspector, a deputy chief inspector, and an 
officer in charge of special inquiries. Of this total, 29 were permanent 
inspectors, while 11 were temporarily loaned from other departments 
of the Ministry of Labor. 

In 1924, a permanent staff of 60 inspectors was authorized; of these, 
54 had been appointed by the end of the year. In the period 1926 to 
1933, the officers employed on the trade boards acts inspectorate 
varied between 58 and 72. 

The method followed in inspection is the investigation of all com- 
plaints received, combined with the routine inspection of all trade 
boards establishments in particular areas. These are selected in such 
a way as to ensure a periodic review of all establishments in all districts. 

Details showing the results of these inspections may be found in 
appendices to the annual reports issued by the Ministry of Labor. 

In the statement below figures are given showing the total number 
of complaints of infringement of the trade boards acts received by the 
trade boards act inspectorate from 1926 to 1936: 

ee” sean 


Number of requiring 
complaints action 


1926 _- - . 2, 922 524 
1927 _ - ; 2, 526 570 
1928 _ - . 2,331 369 
1929 _ - . 2, 046 254 
1930. ___-. : . 2, 246 190 
1931 __ dune’ ) 172 
1932 _ - ~qdha 176 
1933 _ - ‘ 262 
1934___--. a = 298 
ee | ee a) on 287 
lia ni lie Beanie ed enc mle» ay. ning o 288 


These infringement complaints, many of which are dealt with by 
correspondence, are received from various sources, such as trade- 
unions, individual workers, employers’ associations, and individual 
employers. 
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An idea as to the volume of work performed by the trade }, 








ards 

inspectorate can be gained from table 2. 

TABLE 2.—Activities of British Trade Boards Inspectorate, 1926 to 1936 
— 
‘ Nur her of 
; | Number of Number of | workers en 
Year | Wages inspec- | visits by in- | ployed in ests) 
tions spectors =| lishments jp. 
| spected 
— cnutiumennaet eet Si ccTaY +.) 0) Seas a) Te 

Bere seerre lL TS A tees pees sads / idl ALi) | 10, 874 11, 465 111. 3 
, BOS PASE BE OFT eT e 12, 130 12, 752 103, 89s 
enh Seta a Sele i Olen -<-- --2----| 14, 438 14, 047 100, 814 
Si <<dhedahdiel-deenks dntgshmetoberbddneraenese-tie ica.) 15, 239 14, 187 121, 079 
AER eae DR I NE IE i AS His Ne PESLI LEIA | 23, 469 16, 439 25, ap 
i cendtivag bteatPicahinins atdeteces! tt A | 23, 592 23, 340 219, $73 
ial i ai ae Be eR 20, 414 2,574) ows 
Mt th..& hock aabbatnsDainacdesinas deancte eee a -| 16, 849 17, 060 186, 759 
i setuteitiihieted alin nt ahtcheN 4s | 17, 858 18, 053 178, Ya) 
Sragcananedaiabceisamenteraces Saipan ; 19, 892 20, 189 210, 91] 
Se eens me eee ae ee © oe 17, 971 18, 151 211 95) 











The trade boards acts provide penalties for employers who fail { 
pay the fixed minimum rates of wages or who commit other offenses 
such as failure to post notices or to keep records. In addition, work. 
ers who have been underpaid, or in certain cases trade boards inspec- 
tors acting in their behalf, may introduce civil actions for the recover 
of arrears of wages. In the great majority of cases, the Ministry of 
Labor has been able to secure the payment of arrears of wages without 
having recourse to legal proceedings. Civil action was necessary in 
a few instances, as table 3 indicates. 


TABLE 3.—-Amount of Wages Recovered Under British Trade Boards Acts, Fstablish- 
ments Involved, and Cases Prosecuted, 1926 to 1936 











Number of | Sa 
establish- Number of | a “a Amount of 
Year ments | claims TP am 3 ads wages 
involved in | prosecuted a le 1 recovered 
claims involves 
Eee | Se ee ae oe 2, 645 67 7,077 £47, 614 
a hla sears sr omceces ctetenmib-eetttees Matin Cate Aihara te dcacie 2, 543 50 6, 591 35, 534 
ER ES rs 2, 479 42 5, 937 31, OF 
ian ap RI A A SP Gol ie SERRE, RE 2, 336 98 5, 214 24, 859 
Se ae SS 6 Se ey ener eee 2, 857 7 6, 812 30), 384 
bi Os RR AS oy! VARS a Le 2, 784 33 7,011 30, 557 
Ae ae RES «Se 2, 493 35 6, 354 25, 120 
RR ES Le ee a a ET PET 2,117 24 5, 515 24, 153 
ARR ce RR PEER. Fh ES | 2, 168 40 5, 751 27, 16 
2 ny a Seer 2, 295 28 6, 144 25, 437 
Rg anys, 4 A A Rd Se se bE 2, 117 19 5,711 24, 167 

















Legal proceedings, for the most part, took the form of criminal 
prosecutions, a number of which were instityted for breaches of the 
law other than that of payment of wages atf/ less than the minimum 
rates fixed by the trade boards. 

In addition to the foregoing activities, the trade boards inspectorate 
undertakes each year a certain number of special inquiries. These 
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cover various technical questions connected with the operation of the 
trade boards acts, and are carried out by the inspectors either for the 
Ministry of Labor or for individual trade boards. 


Influence of Trade Boards Acts on Labor Conditions 


British Governments have given their support to the trade boards 
legislation of 1909 and 1918 because they have felt, among other things, 
that the existence of these boards has assisted materially in the settle- 
ment of industrial differences. Experience has shown that the British 
trade boards have had a beneficial influence on the relations between 
employers and workers in the trades to which they have been applied. 

It has been found, in the first place, that the trade boards have re- 
duced the likelihood of wage disputes, of labor outbursts, and of strikes 
in the trades in which the boards have been introduced. 

Furthermore, although in the trades covered by trade boards the 
percentage of organized workers as against the total number of workers 
in the trade may be comparatively small, the leaders of the organized 
workers have a place on the trade boards and are in touch with the 
employers in the trade. 

One of the main advantages of the trade boards system is unques- 
tionably the opportunity which those agencies afford for full discus- 
sions between the workers and their employers of matters likely to 
lead to industrial actions. This contact between employers and 
workers has, it 1s said, been found to constitute an important factor 
for the amicable settlement of disputes in the trade boards trades. 
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EFFECTS OF MECHANIZATION IN 
CIGAR MANUFACTURE ! 


By W. D. Evans, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE cigar-manufacturing industry presents an unusual case in the 
study of replacement of hand by machine methods. Throughout the 
nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth, the manu- 
facture of cigars was carried on almost exclusively by skilled hand 
workers using simple tools only. However, in 1917 machines were 
introduced which, starting with leaf tobacco as raw material and re- 
quiring no special skill of workers in attendance, produced the finished 
cigars by a series of continuous and integrated operations. The intro- 
duction of cigar machines was not followed by their general installa- 
tion throughout the industry. Today, more than 20 years after the 
machines first became available, a few factories and a number of 
small shops continue to use the older hand methods—methods little 
different from those which might have been observed 30 and even 
50 years ago. Asa result, cigars—a relatively standardized product 
are made by an industry divided into two sections, one using skilled 
hand labor and time-honored processes, the other, unskilled workers 
and ingenious machines. 

The hand process survives in somewhat less than one-quarter of 
the cigar production despite the saving of labor time made possible 
by use of cigar machines. A factory using long-filler cigar machines 
requires less than half as much labor to produce a standard quantity of 
cigars as a plant using hand methods.? Mechanization of the manu- 
facture of short-filler cigars results in even greater labor-time savings. 

A few other improvements in techniques of cigar manufacture have 
taken place since 1900, but have proved of minor significance; tlic 
effects of mechanization in the cigar industry may be credited almost 
entirely to the increasing use of cigar-making machines. Thus, many 
of the results of mechanization which in other industries are all too 
frequently obscured in a multiplicity of small changes stand out here 
in sharp relief. 





' Summary of a study of the cigar industry made under the direction of Boris Stern of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The completesurvey will be published in a separate bulletin entitled ““Mechanization and Lor 
Productivity in the Cigar Manufacturing Industry.’’ This is one of a series undertaken by the Burea.: 0! 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with the National Research Project of the Works Progress Administra! 

? On basis of data gathered during field survey. Estimate refers to cigars manufactured to retail at 5 ceils 


each. 
1100 
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Effects of Mechanization on Production 














In order to appraise the effects of mechanization on the cigar-manu- 
facturing industry, it is necessary first to examine the competitive 
background against which the industry has operated. 

At the beginning of the present century, cigars constituted the most 
important form in which tobacco was consumed. In fact, the value of 
the annual production of cigars at that time was over 50 percent 
creater than that of all othet tobacco products combined.* During the 
period 1900-1920, the annual production of cigars increased, reaching 
a peak of 8.1 billion cigars in 1920. That year saw the highest pro- 
duction level ever attained by the cigar industry, and marked the 
beginning of its decline. Between 1920 and 1929 production fell to 
6.5 billions. During the depression years following, production de- 
clined sharply to a low of 4.3 billions in 1933. Subsequent recovery 
raised the level only to 5.2 billions in 1936, as indicated below. 








Cigars produced ! 





Cigars produced | 


1919 _ 7, 072, 000, 000 | 1928 6, 373, 000, 000 
- 1920 8, 097, 000, 000 | 1929 _ 6, 519, 000, 000 
la- 1921 6, 726, 000, 000 | 1930 5, 894, 000, 000 
he 1922_. 6, 722, 000, 000 | 1931 5, 348, 000, 000 
of 1923 6, 950, 000, 000 | 1932 4, 383, 000, 000 
tle 1924 6, 598, 000, 000 | 1933 4, 300, 000, 000 
| 1925 6, 463, 000, 000 | 1934 4, 526, 000, 000 
en 1926 6, 499, 000, 000 | 1935 4, 685, 000, 000 
: 1927 6, 519, 000, 000 | 1936 5, 172, 000, 000 





! Data are from annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 












Per-capita consumption is perhaps more revealing than total pro- 
duction in analyzing general trends. On a per-capita basis, cigars 
began to lose favor with the public, not in 1920, but as early as 1907 
(chart, p. 1102). The downward trend was accelerated after 1920 and 
1929. Each of these major changes in trend coincided with the onset 
of a period of marked business depression. 

Increased consumption of cigarettes is usually advanced as the 
primary cause for decreased consumption of cigars. The divergent 
trends displayed in this chart seem to bear out this contention. 
Numerous explanations to account for the increased popularity of 
cigarettes at the expense of cigars have been advanced. Perhaps the 
most quoted is to the effect that the cigarette became popular through 
its use by soldiers during the World War. The fact that the upward 
trend of cigarette consumption was almost as marked from 1905-13 
as it was from 1915-20 indicates that this explanation is not sufficient. 
A second much-quoted reason ascribes the change to cigarette smoking 


OO 





' United States Commissioner of Corporations. Report on the Tobacco Industry. Washington, 1909, 
pt. I, p. 149, 
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PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF CIGARS 




















NUMBER PER PERSON I880 nv 1936 NUMBER PER PERSON 
PER YEAR PER YEAR 
2,000 2,000 
1,000 =1 1,000 
900 | 900 
800 — 800 
700 — 700 
600 600 
500 + 500 
400 — 400 
300 —~ 300 
200 — 200 
100 +100 
90 + 90 
80 -{ 80 
70 | 70 
60 — 60 
50 — 50 
40 + 40 
30 -— 30 
20 +20 
10 J | J | | | | | | | | 10 
i880 1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 I910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 
SOURCE — Production of Large Cigars and Smoal/ Cigarettes as Reported 
in Annual Reports of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Divided by Annual 
Mid-Yeor Population Estimates of U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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by women; a third to the need of this modern age for a quick, short 
smoke. All these are undoubtedly significant factors, but others need 
consideration. 

Cigarettes and cigars cater to the same human want—the pleasure 
obtained from smoking tobacco. It is a common observation that 
cigarettes are a less expensive form of tobacco consumption than 
cigars. It seems logical, therefore, to assume that the relative costs 
of the two products to the consumer have been a factor in the success 
of cigarettes. ‘This conclusion is strengthened by the observation that 
the major changes in per-capita consumption of cigars have taken 
place during periods of general economic depression, when this influ- 
ence should be at its strongest. 

The process has not been simply one of substitution of a lower-priced 
for a higher-priced article, however, as per-capita cigarette con- 
sumption also declined during depression periods. In addition to any 
substitution which has taken place, there has been a real increase in 
the demand for cigarettes. While the amount of tobacco used an- 
nually in the manufacture of cigars decreased 34,800,000 pounds 
between 1926 and 1934, that used in the manufacture of cigarettes 
increased 85,500,000 pounds—a net increase of over 50,000,000 pounds 
per year.* Even with allowance for population growth, the per-capita 
consumption of tobacco in cigars and cigarettes increased. 

The consumption trends of the two products, indicated on page 
1102, somewhat exaggerate the true situation since the units used to 
represent the two products are not strictly comparable. One cigar is 
equivalent to a number of cigarettes. 

An approximate measure of the relative importante of the two prod- 
ucts may be obtained by considering them on the basis of weight as 
presented in the chart (p. 1104). It will be seen that at the turn of the 
century cigarettes, though produced in numbers equal to cigars, were 
relatively unimportant as a form of tobacco consumption. However, 
in the period around 1920 they became of approximately equal impor- 
tance with cigars and by 1936 were nearly four times as important. 

During depression periods both cigarettes and cigars might prove 
too expensive, in which case consumers might well turn to smoking 
tobacco, either in pipes or in the form of “roll your own’’ cigarettes. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to follow the changes in demand for 
smoking tobacco prior to 1931, since before that date smoking tobacco 
was combined in the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with scrap chewing tobacco—a product of decidedly dissim- 
ilar character. However, it will be noted that during the depression 
years following 1931 the production of smoking tobacco increased, in 
contrast to that of cigarettes and cigars which showed decreases 
(chart, p. 1104). 





* Annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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_ ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO 
| IN VARIOUS FORMS 
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SOURCE — Annual Reports of U.S. Commissioner of internal Revenue: 
CIGARS —Leaf Tobacco Used in Manufacture of Large Cigars Converted fo Stemmed 
Basis, Using Method Adopted by U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue (3 Pounds Stemmed 
Leof Equivalent to 4 Pounds Unstemmed Leaf) 

CIGARETTES —Leof Tobacco Used in Manufacture of Small Cigarettes Converted on 
Basis 15 Percent (Representing Turkish) Not Stemmed, Bolance Stemmed. 

SMOKING TOBACCO— Finished Weights, as Reported to US. Bureau of Internal Revenue 


* NOT AVAILABLE BEFORE 1931 
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Differences in advertising methods have probably had some in- 
(uence on the relative cigar and cigarette markets. Cigar manufac- 
ture has been carried on by a large number of concerns with a multi- 
plicity of brands, shapes, and sizes of cigars. Cigarette manufacture, 
on the other hand, early attained volume production of a few stand- 
ardized brands. Consequently, cigar advertising has been ‘‘spread 
thin” while cigarette advertising has emphasized and reemphasized 
the merits of a few major brands. Moreover, the type of advertising 
used has differed between the two products. Cigar advertising, in 
ceneral, has been of the type to induce only the selection of one brand 
of cigar over another. Cigarette advertising, through design or acci- 
dent, has served in addition to stimulate a desire to use the product 
itself, thus widening the market for cigarettes. 

As might be expected, the decline in the market for cigars following 
1920 engendered severe competition in the industry. The efforts of 
manufacturers to maintain sales volume in a shrinking market made 
price cutting inevitable. 

In the cigar industry this has taken two forms. Cigars are sold for 
the most part in standard retail price classes under established brand 
names, and improvement in the quality of tobacco used in any cigar 
therefore may be the equivalent of a price cut without any price change 
having taken place. Conversely, there may be a cut in the retail price 
without a corresponding reduction in quality. Since cigars have this 
quality flexibility, it is frequently difficult to follow real changes in 
cigar prices. 

From 1921 to 1929 economic conditions were in general quite favor- 
able. No increasing economic pressure on the average cigar smoker, 
making it necessary for him to revise his smoking habits and turn to 
lower-priced cigars, was apparent during this period. Nevertheless, 
between 1921 and 1929 the proportion of all cigars which sold for 5 
cents or less each increased from 30 to 55 percent (table 1). It seems 
reasonable to assume that during this period there was an actual im- 
provement in the quality of cigars offered for sale at any given price 
level, which in turn permitted consumers to buy cigars of the same 
quality at constantly decreasing average prices. 

The second form of price cutting was much in evidence after 1929 
when a number of large concerns selling cigars under nationally adver- 
tised brand names directly cut their established retail prices, at the 
same time guaranteeing to consumers that the quality of tobacco used 
was not cheapened. In many instances, the cut in the advertised 
price of these brands was from 10 to 5 cents apiece. During this same 
period, the depression presumably operated on the average purchaser’s 
budget so that there was a definite factor of consumer change to lower- 
quality products. Whatever the cause, by 1936 the proportion of all 
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cigars which sold for 5 cents apiece or less rose to more than 88 pe: 
of the national production. 


ent 


TABLE 1.—Percentage Distribution of Production of Cigars, by Retail Price (| 
































iSS@s, 
1921 to 1936} 
| Percent of total cigar production—cigars retailing at— 
Year | e 
| 5cents or | Over 5 to8|Over8to1l5| Over 15to| Over 20 Wesed 
less cents | cents 20 cents cents u 
| 
aaa 30. 2 | 27.8 39. 2 ie 0.1 i" 
Tere 41.6 17.6 38. 7 2.0 At 100 
Se ES SR ae ee 48.4 11.5 37.9 oe 100 
1929_____ 54.9 8.8 34.2 2.0 a4 100 
1931..... .| 69.7 3.2 25.5 1.5 14 100 
1932__ 78.6 1.2 IS. 8 | 1.3 a 100 
1933_. 85. 7 .7 12.9 + (2) 100. ( 
1934_..__ 86.1 1.2 12.0 + (2) 10) 
1935__ 87.5 1.4 10.2 .8 ‘3 (W 
| SS 88. 3 1.0 10. 1 .6 (?) 100 





! Data are from annual reports of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Lower selling prices, while induced by competition, could have heen 
made possible only through decreased costs of production. Genera! 
wage reductions may have provided a part of the decrease. Costs o| 
raw materials certainly dropped materially (table 2). However, 
economies made possible through improvements in techniques of man- 
ufacture must also have been a contributing factor. It is not possible 
to estimate the relative importance of each of these influences in 
the price reductions which took place in the industry. 

It seems probable that, barring unforseen developments, the era 0! 
price reduction in the cigar industry is approaching an end. In the 
past it was aided by savings on both labor and materials. However, 
tobacco-leaf prices have been advancing since 1933. Wage rates since 
the depression have been extremely low, so further savings from this 
source seem unlikely.° The only other possibility for savings in cos! 
would seem to rest with introduction of machinery into the stil! 
unmechanized part of the industry, but the substantial degree of 
mechanization already prevailing indicates that savings from this 
source would be small.® 

It may be mentioned that, although the use of improved cigar- 
making machinery has lowered the cost of production, it has had a 
secondary effect in stimulating low-priced cigar consumption. Cigar- 
making machinery was first used and is still largely used in the manu- 





+ Monthly Labor Review, October 1935, Man-Hours of Employment in 35 Manufacturing Industries |! 
1933. Table 1 lists cigar manufacturing as thirty-fourth in a list of 35 selected industries according to averaze 
wages paid per man-hour. 

6 On the basis of data collected during the field survey and information contained in the annual reports 0! 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it is estimated that of all cigars produced in 1934, 27 percent were 
short-filler and 73 percent long-filler, and that cigar machines were used in the manufacture of abou! | 
percent of all long-filler cigars. Mechanization of the manufacture of short-filler cigars in 1936 is estiniate! 
to have been at least as high as mechanization of long-filler manufacture. 
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facture of low-priced cigars where a steady demand is assured. Large- 
scale producers in this field have therefore consistently encouraged 
consumption of such cigars through advertising or other means at 
their disposal. 


TABLE 2.—Average Farm Prices of Domestic Leaf Tobacco Used for Filler, Binder, and 
Wrapper, 1919 to 1936! 





Average farm prices? (in Average farms prices? (in 
cents) per pound of domes- cents) per pound of domes- 
tic tobacco used for— tic tobacco used for— 








Filler Binder | Wrapper Filler Binder | Wrapper 
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| Data are from U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Crop Reporting Board releases of Apr. 16, 1934; June 15, 
1935; Apr. 15, 1936; and May 10, 1937. 


? Average prices of tobacco grown during seasons in years indicated. 


To sum up, labor-cost savings made possible by increased use of 
improved, mechanized methods of cigar manufacture have been at 
least in part responsible for reductions in the average retail price of 
cigars since 1921. Also, to the degree that mechanization has per- 
mitted price reductions, it has probably assisted the cigar industry in 
competition with cigarettes, maintaining the total volume of cigar pro- 
duction at higher levels than would otherwise have been possible. The 
actual extent of this effect, however, is not subject to measurement. 

Another change in the type of production since 1920 may be cred- 
ited at least in part to mechanization. Before the introduction of 
cigar-making machines, short-filler cigars constituted a relatively in- 
significant proportion of all cigars manufactured. They were made 
principally to dispose of the scrap and cuttings produced as a byprod- 
uct of the manufacture of long-filler cigars. However, since 1920 the 
ratio of short-filler cigars to all cigars manufactured has been steadily 
increasing, as indicated by the statement showing the estimated per- 
cent’ the short-filler cigars manufactured each year formed of total 
cigar production. 

Of great significance is the fact that some concerns now manufacture 
short-filler cigars directly from whole leaf, utilizing a thresher which 
beats the leaf from the stem, this taking the place of the stemming 





’ These estimates are based on the amount of scrap tobacco reported used in the manufacture of cigars. 


This method, while not wholly satisfactory, is sufficiently accurate to indicate the steady increase in the 
Proportion of short-filler cigars. 


60220—38——5 
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operation for the filler. In such factories, therefore, short-filler ejay. 
become a primary product rather than a byproduct of the manuf{ac- 
ture of long-filler cigars. 


Percent Percent 

of short- hori 

filler filler 

cigars ! cigars | 
1920_.____- : per oe Be eeeee.... : 16.5 
1921__- swarwessewe a Ge Dee ewss cee eee sce ceswecss 20. 3 
See, week .avavd.. anendie! i ns Set. WU. debts e nee 22.9 
FS ae See twenif Re See 21.3 
PGS) malin += wiie’ ee ee a ae - 21.0 
hh SR ie Te A RR : 24. 4 
Sbinbita Swick eden eee eS 25.9 
RS ER heey Sees oo) a a bigibais 27.2 
ey ene ed ay Se Sapa 16. 9 





1! Computed as follows: The amount of scrap (filler) tobacco used in manufacture of cigars as given in an 
nual reports of Commissioner of Internal Revenue was assumed to represent seven-tenths weight of al] 
tobacco entering short-filler cigars (stemmed basis). This amount, compared to all leaf used in manufac. 
ture of cigars, was assumed to represent proportion of short-filler to all cigars manufactured. 


It cannot be doubted that manufacturers are attracted by the sub- 
stantial labor-cost savings made possible by use of short-filler cigar 
machines. Not only does manufacture of cigars by this method re- 
quire about 42 percent less labor in the making department than where 
long-filler cigars are made by machine, and about 78 percent less than 
long-filler cigars made by hand, but a secondary saving is also possible 
through elimination of stemming of the filler.* 

In past years consumers objected that short-filler cigars tended to 
shred in the mouth during smoking. Short-filler cigar machines, 
however, have been improved so that today scrap tobacco in larger 
sizes may be used, partially overcoming this tendency. 

How much farther the manufacture of short-filler cigars may be 
expected to expand at the expense of long-filler cigars it is not possible 
to estimate. It is significant that as yet there is no sign of any halt 
in the steady increase in the proportion of total production represented 
by short-filler cigars. 


Effects of Mechanization on Number and Size of Establishments 


Cigar manufacturing was introduced on a commercial scale in this 
country about the year 1800. It was in general a small-scale industry, 
and a typical cigar shop was frequently the establishment of a single 
owner-worker. There was little change in the industry until after 
the Civil War. 

Between 1870 and 1900, the mold, suction plate, and iniand-bunching 
tool were introduced. Before this time no tools had been used save 





* Figures are taken from data collected during the field survey, and refer to cigars manufactured to retail 
at 5 cents each, 
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knife and a bench on which to work, so for the first time the matter 
of investment in equipment had to be considered by a prospective 
manufacturer. Moreover, the division of labor made possible by these 
tools gave a group of workers a slight efficiency advantage over a 
single individual. This period saw the establishment of the factory 
system of cigar manufacture." 

Nevertheless, small-scale manufacture continued to be most charac- 
teristic. There were some advantages in large-scale manufacture, but 
these were not such as to disqualify the small shop from successful 
competition. A small cigar factory could be started with very little 
money, and could compete on fairly even terms with larger long- 
established concerns. 

Increasingly bitter competition, described by the Supreme Court as 
“fierce and abnormal’’,'® had the effect of bringing about a combina- 
tion of five important cigarette and tobacco manufacturing concerns 
in 1890 by the formation of the American Tobacco Co., known at the 
time as the ‘Tobacco Trust.’’? This organization has influenced the 
history of every branch of the tobacco industry. 

By acquiring other important concerns, the company established its 
position so strongly that by 1901 its proportion of the country’s total 
output of plug and twist was 68 percent; of smoking tobacco nearly 60 
percent; of snuff, over 80 percent; of cigarettes, 90 percent; and of 
“little cigars,’’ 73 percent. The only important field that remained 
to be conquered was the manufacture of cigars, and to that task 
attention was next directed." 

The American Cigar Co. was incorporated as a part of the “Trust” 
in January 1901. Between 1900 and 1903 the “Trust” increased its 
proportion of the country’s cigar production from 4.8 percent to 16.4 
percent. ‘These increases were due not only to the further absorption 
of independent concerns, but also to extensive advertising, price 
cutting, and the granting of premiums. The ambitious program, 
however, failed to accomplish the results expected, and the campaign 
was relaxed after 1903. At no time thereafter did the ‘Trust’? make 
more than 15 percent of the cigars produced in this country. It was 
apparent that the cigar branch of the industry could not be captured 
30 readily as had been the other branches of the tobacco industry." 

The principal reason for the failure of the company to establish 
itself in a dominant position in the cigar industry lay in the fact that 
machinery for making cigars had not been developed to such an extent 
as to disqualify the small manufacturer from successful competition. 
It is worth noting that the ‘Trust’? succeeded in obtaining a strong 


* Twelfth Census of the United States, vol. 9, pp. 671 et seq. 

221 U. 8. 157 (1911). 

" Statistics are from United States Commissioner of Corporations, Report on the Tobacco Industry, 
Washington, 1909, 
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foothold * approximating a position near to monopoly, in the maj)\\y)- 
facture of “‘little cigars” where machinery was more successfully used. 

The obvious way to establish supremacy in cigar production wa, 
to develop machinery for making cigars. This the company endexy- 
ored to do. It organized the American Machine & Foundry (\. ;) 
1900 and later acquired the International Cigar Machine Co. ‘{'\\e 
executive in charge was given the specific problem of developing 
automatic cigar-making machinery.” However, in 1911 the tobacey 
combination was declared to be in restraint of trade and was ordere( 
dissolved by the Supreme Court of the United States," and the 
shrewdly conceived plan was interrupted. 

It was not until 1917 that the long period of research bore fruit and 
the idea of cigar-making machinery became a reality. And noy 
there was no “Tobacco Trust” to use the machines. Their intro- 
duction depended on the antipathies and convictions of a large group 
of independent manufacturers. 

It immediately became apparent that use of cigar machines was 
not suited to small-scale manufacture. Prerequisites to use of 
machines were: 

1. A considerably larger investment in equipment than was re- 
quired for hand manufacture. 

2. An assured and uniform demand for a large volume of product 
to permit maximum efficiency. 

3. A stable location. 

Practically all small concerns and a number of larger establishments, 
unable to meet these conditions, therefore found installation of 
machines impractical or impossible. To this group was added a 
number of producers who felt that consumers would not knowing]; 
accept machine-made cigars, and who therefore hesitated to jeopard- 
ize their established brand names in a new field. Consequently, 
machines first found their way into a few large factories, and later 
gradually spread through the industry as other large units became 
convinced that machine-made cigars could be sold in competition 
with the hand-made product. 

In 1921 small-scale operation remained the more common type. 
For example, of a total of 14,578 cigar-manufacturing establishments 
in business that year, there were only 11 manufacturing more than 
40 million cigars each per year, and these together produced but 15.7 
percent of the total output of the industry. Nearly as important 





12 United States Commissioner of Corporations, Report on the Tobacco Industry, Washington, |\!°, 
part ITI, p. 195. 

18 Fortune (Jersey City, N. J.), June 1930. 

4 221 U. 8. 106 (1911). 

18 Machines are usually installed in batteries of not less than six, each machine having a rated capaci!) 
up to 1 million cigars per year in one shift of operation. Overhead costs on the investment required wipes 
out any advantages accruing to mechanized methods of operation if machines are permitted to remain ile 
for considerable periods. 
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collectively were 13,149 small establishments each manufacturing 
less than one-half million cigars per year, who together produced 13.7 
percent of the industry’s total. The greater part of all production, 
70.6 percent, was contributed by the 1,418 factories each manufactur- 
ing more than one-half million but less than 40 million cigars per 
annum (table 3). 


TasLe 3.—Distribution of Cigar Factories According to Annual Output in Specified 
Years ! 





Number of factories with : 
classified output in— Percent of total production 


Annual output 





1921 1926 1931 1936 1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1936 








All aati c co ccnsnsscnccccccees 14, 578 | 10,247 | 7,138 | 5,292 | 100. 








00.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Under 500,000 cigars.................- .--| 13,149 | 9,281 | 6,664 | 4,902) 13.7 8.0 5.2 4.8 
500,000 to 5,000,000................-...... 1, 130 680 320 256 | 26.2] 17.6) 10.7 7.5 
5,000,000 to 40,000,000. .....--..--...--.-. 288 263 122 107 | 44.4) 49.4] 31.5 31.1 
i ES 1] 23 32 27 15.7 | 25.0] 52.6 56. 6 





























| Data are from annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The shrinking market following 1920 and the sharp competition it 
engendered made economies in manufacturing costs most important. 
In this situation, the labor-cost savings offered by use of cigar machines 
proved a decisive facior. But, as has been pointed out, because of 
intrinsic limitations, these machines were installed in the larger fac- 
tories only. 

As a result, the smaller concerns, most of which could not be 
mechanized, were at a competitive disadvantage and were forced to 
bear the brunt of the market decline. As the market drop continued 
and mechanization of large factories increased, smaller establishments 
gradually assumed a subordinate position. Mortality among them 
was high. In contrast, the largest establishments actually succeeded 
in improving their positions. 

Thus, in a period of 15 years the number and type of cigar-manu- 
facturing establishments changed radically. By 1936 there were but 
5,292 concerns in business, a reduction of over 60 percent from 1921. 
The smallest establishments, those manufacturing less than one-half 
million cigars each per year, now numbered 4,902 and produced 4.8 
percent of the total number of cigars made. Those establishments 
manufacturing more than one-half million but less than 40 million 
cigars each per year, which in 1921 represented 70.6 percent of the 
industry’s total production, had declined in number to but 363 and 
contributed collectively but 38.6 percent of the industry’s production. 
In contrast, the largest factories, those producing in excess of 40 
million cigars each per year, during the same period increased in 
number from 11 to 27 and produced 56.6 percent of all cigars made in 
1936, as compared with 15.7 percent in 1921 (table 3). 
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A part of the reduction in the number of establishments and _ {)\o 
concentration of production in the larger of those remaining may |) 
attributed to the market decline. However, the major factor respon- 
sible for these changes was mechanization. That mechanization 
operated as an important influence, independently of the market 
level, may be seen from the fact that, despite an increase in total pro- 
duction of from 4.3 to 5.2 billion cigars between 1933 and 1936, the 
number of cigar-manufacturing establishments decreased from 6,()2 
to 5,292, and production in factories with capacity in excess of 4() 
million cigars per year increased from 50.3 to 56.5 percent of the 
industry’s total.'® 


Effects of Mechanization on Labor 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Perhaps the most direct effect of mechanization has been a reduc- 
tion in the size of the labor force required by the industry. Between 
1921 and 1935 the number of workers employed by the industry was 
reduced by half. The fall in the total volume of cigar production 
during this period was responsible for a large share of this decrease. 
The number of cigars produced by the industry in 1921 was 6.73 
billions; in 1935 the number was 4.69 billions—a reduction of 30.3 
percent.'’ This would account for a corresponding percentage reduc- 
tion in the labor force, equivalent to 34,000 workers, but leaves 
further decrease of 22,000 workers to be credited to other causes. 
Though no accurate records are available, hours of labor decreased 
substantially over the period 1921-35.'* It follows that improve- 
ments in manufacturing techniques would have caused displacement 
of even more than 22,000 workers had this effect not been in part 
compensated by reductions in the average hours of labor. 





Wage earn- Wage earn 
ers im cigar ers im cigar 
manufac- manufac- 
ture! ture 
i dE UE oe - ae eee eo i) cS Dacusteilides an: _ 84, 200 
, EL adit dadind sh bi ps Rs 0 60 <0 er oe en 68, 200 
ES a ee 108, 800 | 1933____-__- ee ee 54, 600 
lat ie die Bcc ii wail REET ET 56, 000 
tela, hi ltl empha, ng 94, 600 


! Data are from Census of Manufactures. 





46 Additional information on concentration of production may be found in ‘“‘The Tobacco Study,’’ Di. 
sion of Review, National Recovery Administration, Department of Commerce, March 1936, pp. 178-150 
(mimeographed). 

17 Annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

18 The Census of Manufactures in these early years reports a frequency distribution of workers in tlie 
cigar and cigarette industries combined according to prevailing hours of labor. However, prevailing hours 
of labor in the cigar industry may or may not be closely correlated with actual man-hours worked. Ey«u 
today working hours in hand cigar plants are relatively flexible. More satisfactory information for later 
years is available, but because of the uncertainty mentioned above, it has been deemed inadvisable ' 
attempt estimates of average change in hours of labor over the period. 
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The question may be approached in a slightly different way. For 
each long-filler cigar machine the labor of about 4.59 persons is 
required in the fabricating department of mechanized plants." An 
average of 3,706 long-filler cigar machines in use was reported in 
1935. On this basis, it is estimated that machine factories making 
long-filler cigars employed about 17,000 workers in the fabricating 
departments of their plants in 1935. 

The results of the field survey also indicate that about 2.64 times 
as many workers are required in the fabricating departments of 
factories using hand methods as in plants using cigar machines to 
make the same number of 5-cent long-filler cigars in the same time.” 
It follows that to manufacture the same number of long-filler cigars 
by hand as were made by machine in 1935 would have required about 
44,900 workers (2.64 17,000), or some 27,900 more than it is esti- 
mated were actually employed. This figure—27,900—approximately 
represents the hypothetical net displacement of workers from the 
industry in 1935 by reason of the use of long-filler cigar machines, 
always assuming the market could have been maintained despite 
added costs entailed in hand operation. 

The long-filler cigar machine, though the largest single influence, 
has not been the only improvement in manufacturing techniques 
causing displacement of labor from the industry. Mechanization of 
manufacture of short-filler cigars must likewise have reduced the 
number of workers employed. Similarly, increased use of stripping 
machinery and conveyor equipment in factories must also have 
eliminated the need for some human labor. No data are available 
from which to estimate even approximately the number of workers 
displaced by these mechanical improvements. However, combining 
their effects with the effect of the long-filler machine, it probably 
understates the case to say that, in the absence of improvements in 
manufacturing techniques in the preceding two decades, 30,000 more 
workers would have been required to make the number of cigars 
produced by the industry in 1935. 

Summarizing, it is estimated that the decrease in the volume of 
production of cigars between 1921 and 1935 resulted in the displace- 
ment of about 34,000 workers from the industry. A further displace- 
ment of about 22,000 wage earners is attributed to improvements in 
manufacturing techniques during the period. It is estimated that 
this latter number would have been in excess of 30,000 workers had 
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An average of 9.55 hours of labor, including 8.32 hours of labor by machine operators, was found to be 
required to produce 1,000 cigars by means of the 4-operator machine. Since 4 operators are required to 
tend each machine, this represents 2.08 hours of machine operation. Therefore, the labor of 4.59 persons 
is required to each cigar machine (9.55/2.08). (Records of field survey.) 

* It was found by the survey that to make 1,000 5-cent long-filler cigars required an average of 25.19 hours 
of labor in the fabricating departments of a hand factory as compared with 9.55 hours in a plant using cigar 
machines. Put in a slightly different way, this indicates that it would require the labor of 25.19 persons in 
the fabricating department of a hand plant to make 1,000 5-cent long-filler cigars in 1 hour as compared with 
the labor of 9.55 persons in a mechanized factory, or 2.64 times as many persons. 
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not reductions in the average hours of labor per wage earner in })::rt 
compensated for the effect of mechanization. 

The actual character of displacement of men by cigar machines js 
more complex than would be indicated by the totals given above. 
Hand cigar makers have in general not been employed as cigur- 
machine operators. Machine operators have most commonly been 
recruited directly from the ranks of unskilled labor, and many, if jo; 
most, have had no previous experience in the cigar industry. Inst,|- 
lation of each machine then has usually caused the induction into {he 
industry of a few new unskilled workers and the complete displace- 
ment of a greater number of skilled hand cigar makers. It is esti- 
mated that by 1935 about 44,000 such hand workers had been severe,| 
from the industry because of use of long-filler cigar machines alone, 
and, concurrently, that jobs had been provided for about 17,000 new 
workers who were brought in to run the machines.”"* The amounts 
which would have to be added to these figures to account for the 
effects of short-filler cigar machines cannot be calculated. 

While the newly introduced workers have been in the main unskilled 
young women, those displaced have been of both sexes and principally 
in upper age groups. With a continuous diminution in the hand 
branch of the industry, these displaced workers have seldom been able 
to find other outlets for their skill within the industry. Moreover, 
being accustomed to indoor work of a highly specialized nature, they 
have had great difficulty in locating or in adapting themselves to 
employment in other industries. Employment dislocations caused hy 
mechanization have therefore frequently caused great hardship and 
distress among displaced workers.” 


TYPE OF LABOR EMPLOYED BY THE INDUSTRY 


In addition to reducing the number of workers employed by the 
industry, mechanization has markedly changed the type of the labor 
force. About three-quarters of all employees in a hand cigar factory 
are cigar makers. These workers are skilled craftsmen who have 
gone through an apprenticeship period, usually of several years’ dura- 
tion, to acquire their skill. When a hand factory is mechanized, or is 
forced out of business by concerns using cigar machines, these skilled 





"% The records of the field survey show an average of 4.6 persons per machine required in the making ‘ce 
partments of plants using long-filler cigar machines. Multiplying by the number of machines in use | 
1935 indicates about 17,000 workers in the fabricating departments of such plants in 1935. About 2.64 wor) 
ers are required in the making department of a hand plant to equal in output each person in the makii¢ 
department of a plant using long-filler machines. It is therefore estimated that the 17,000 workers in!) 
chine plants replaced the labor of about 44,000 workers who would have been required in the making dep«'' 
ments of hand plants to produce an equivalent output. 

2 For summary of a case study of this subject see p. 1120 of this issue. 
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workers are replaced by machine operators classed as unskilled or 
semiskilled labor, usually recruited directly from the ranks of unskilled 
labor. As the industry has become mechanized, therefore, the labor 
force has gradually changed from a group consisting largely of skilled 
workers to one in which these workers form only a small minority. 

At the same time the distribution of employment between the sexes 
has changed. Among hand cigar makers, prior to the introduction of 
machines, both sexes were represented. A report to the convention 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union in 1920 indicated that, of 
111,400 hand cigar makers, 50,375 or 45.2 percent were males. Cigar- 
machine operators on the other hand have always been almost exclu- 
sively women.” Therefore, as mechanization has spread the propor- 
tion of males employed by the industry has steadily decreased. 

A secondary effect applying to the hand branch of the industry may 
also be traced to mechanization. A special Census of Manufactures 
survey in 1933 indicated that of a total of 26,940 hand piece workers 
(predominantly hand cigar makers), only 31 percent were males. 
Comparison with the estimate of 45 percent in 1920 as given by the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union indicates that there has been a 
substantial decrease in the proportion of males employed by the 
hand branch of the industry. This may be attributed to the diffi- 
culties of this branch in competing with mechanized factories. As 
hand production decreased and the amount of labor required was 
reduced, manufacturers tended to retain the female cigar makers, who 
in general were available at smaller rates of pay. 


ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 


Labor organization has had a long history in the cigar-manufacturing 
industry. Local unions were reported as early as 1845. In 1886 the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union played an important part in the 
formation of the American Federation of Labor, and for many years 
was one of the strongest bulwarks of that organization. Samuel 
Gompers, long the president of the Federation, came from this union 
and remained its vice president throughout his career. 

The union was a craft organization of skilled hand cigar makers. 
It laid great emphasis on sickness, unemployment, and death benefits 
and on the value of the union label. It used the strike as an industrial 
weapon very sparingly. 

Mechanization has strongly affected the fortunes of this organiza- 
tion. Since unskilled workers form the majority of all those employed 





" A special study of the cigar manufacturing industry made for the National Recovery Administration 
by the Census of Manufactures of 1933 covered 12,001 machine piece workers, predominantly cigar-machine 
operators. Of these all but 23 were women. 
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in mechanized factories, the union in general has not spread into suc}, 
concerns. As machines have been introduced into more and more 
factories and the hand branch of the industry has become smaller, 
the membership of the union and its influence have declined. [y 
1910 the union had in excess of 50,000 members. From 1920 to 1930 

a decade of mechanization—the union membership dropped from 
41,000 to about 15,000. The depression years following 1930 mace 
still further inroads into its membership, but an organization drive 
during the National Recovery Administration brought it back to 
about 15,000. Recently a number of local branches have been 
abandoned in places where machine introduction has made the posi- 
tion of the union untenable and the payment of unemployment benefits 
impossible. 

WAGES 


Average annual earnings of workers in the cigar industry averaged 
about $800 between 1921 and 1929. After 1929 they declined slowly, 
reaching a low of $551 in 1933. A slightly improved average of $598 
recorded in 1935 was still below that for any other census year exclud- 
ing 1933. The decline in the volume of production after 1920 and 
especially after 1929 probably accounts for a large part of the decreases 
shown. 

Mechanization has acted as a mixed influence. Factories using 
cigar machines, operating more economically than concerns using 
hand methods, have not been under such pressure to reduce costs. 
From a superficial examination it appears that wage and hour sched- 
ules in most mechanized plants are relatively stable, and wages are 
not markedly out of line with those paid by other industries in similar 
localities for comparable types of labor. 


Taste 4.—Annual Pay Roll and Average Annual Earnings Per Worker in the Cigar- 
Manufacturing Industry, 1921-35 ! 
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! Data are from Census of Manufactures. 
4]. e., annual pay roll divided by number of workers. 


In the hand branch of the industry, on the other hand, the constant!) 
increasing number of hand cigar makers displaced from the industry 
and thrown on the labor market has created an oversupply of such 
labor. No longer in a position to bargain through their union for 
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relatively high wages, many of these workers have been forced to 
accept whatever wages were offered. With hand manufacturers in a 
losing competitive struggle against mechanized concerns, these offers 
have frequently been meager. Mechanization has thus exerted a 
constantly depressing influence on wage rates in the hand branch of 
the industry. For the industry as a whole, the probable net effect 
of mechanization has been to force wage levels downward. 

The influences cited above have resulted in an anomalous situation 
in which hand cigar makers—skilled craftsmen—frequently receive 
smaller rates of pay for their labor than machine operators—unskilled 
or semiskilled workers—making the same class of cigars. This was 
indicated to be true in 1933 by a special survey of the cigar-manufac- 
turing industry made for the National Recovery Administration by 
the Census of Manufactures, which showed that in different plants 
the weekly earnings of female hand cigar makers making class “‘A”’ 
cigars ranged from an average low of $8.90 to an average high of 
$11.60, while those of female cigar-machine operators making class 
“A” cigars ranged from $10.71 to $13.62.% Again, a survey in March 
1936 showed that in the industry as a whole female long-filler and 
short-filler cigar-machine operators averaged 37 cents per hour, while 
female ‘out-and-out’ hand cigar makers received 36 cents per hour, 
female hand bunch makers 35 cents per hour, and female hand rollers 
32 cents per hour.” 

That the seme influence operated in the plants covered by the 
present survey may be seen from the following tabulation of average 
hourly returns to hand cigar makers and cigar-machine operators 


. ® 4: . 
found in the different factories: Average rate 
Hand-made cigars, selling for— a 


Less than 5 cents each Bits) Me i ; i 2. ic See 
en OS dal ie ns ic hides ee) a 28, 33, 35 
Over 8 to 15 cents each 36, 41, 41, 43, 46 
Over 15 to 20 cents each 46, 52 
Cigars bunched by machine and rolled by hand, selling for 5 cents each_ 32, 35 
Cigars made on 4-operator machines, selling for— 
Less than 5 cents each__-_-_- Jew og pe (8 ee : in dette 36, 39 
5 cents each______-_ ie iets Ue stt . bativiaests dab _ 86, 38, 38, 43, 43 
Over 8 to 15 cents each Wiis bad, £ ees A, a 47 
Cigars made on 2-operator short-filler machines, selling for less than 
5 cents each . 30, 35, 42, 48 


HOURS OF LABOR 


What effect, if any, mechanization has had on the general level of 
hours of labor in the cigar-manufacturing industry is not clear. The 





* Each manufacturer was asked to report the highest and lowest weekly wages paid in a scheduled week. 
All high rates and all low rates were then combined separately into an average high and an average low for 
the industry as a whole. 

™“ Monthly Labor Review, April 1937 (p. 957). 
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average length of the workweek appears to have decreased, but. |), 
much of this may be attributed to increased use of machines js 
uncertain. 

However, mechanization has had the unmistakable effect of tending 
to stabilize work schedules. Hours of labor in factories making cig:rs 
by hand, especially before the introduction of machines, were in 
general somewhat informal. In a study of the industry in 1911 and 
1912, conditions of work were described as follows: 

Many cigar-factory employees do not work all the hours the factory is open and 
work afforded. The work is so largely individual in many factories that th 
coming and going of employees does not interfere materially with the work of 
others and expensive machinery does not stand idle when he is absent *. * *« 
No cigar factory visited keeps regularly a record of the time worked by its picce 
workers. 

The situation described above does not obtain in mechanized units. 
There definite plant hours are established and employees are required 
to observe precise time schedules. 


Mechanization and the Future 


As a prelude to the consideration of mechanization in the future, 
the various types of concerns operating in the industry today should 
be appraised. 

In the hand branch, a number of small shops remain—concerns of 
one or two workers depending on local demand or neighborhood trade 
to dispose of their product. Such shops (called “‘buckeyes’’), though a 
common sight in our larger cities, are collectively of minor importance 
compared with the industry as a whole. A few large and a number of 
middle-sized concerns using hand methods remain. These factories 
depend upon the quality appeal of the term “hand-made” to counter- 
balance the cost advantage possessed by mechanized producers. In 
many cases, these concerns specialize in the production of higher- 
quality and higher-priced cigars. A third class of hand manufacturers, 
small in number, specializes in the production of special orders, smal! 
lots, and odd sizes or types of cigars. Because of the number of 
mechanical adjustments required, the use of machines is naturally 
not economical in this field.” 

The fact that only 12 percent of all cigar production in 1936 con- 
sisted of cigars selling at more than 5 cents apiece, while an estimated 
16 percent of all production were long-filler hand-made cigars, indi- 
cates that some of the lower-priced grades are still made by hand. |' 
is probable that any further displacement of hand by mechanize« 
methods will take place first in this field, perhaps later extending into 
higher-priced classes. 





%* U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 135. 
7 The dies in a cigar machine must be changed and the machine readjusted whenever the size or shape 0! 
eigar to be manufactured is changed. 
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The question as to the rate at which mechanization will spread 
through the remainder of the hand branch of the industry—even 
whether there will be further significant mechanization—cannot be 
definitely settled. Physically, there appears to be no bar to further 
mechanization. Cigars made by machines are successfully marketed 
today in all but the highest price classes, but this higher-quality group 
constitutes but a minor fraction of total production. The total 
volume of the “special order’ type of business, in which use of ma- 
chines is not economical, must also be small. Thus these two fields 
combined constitute but a small part of total cigar production. 

Practically, the persistence of hand methods of manufacture on a 
significant scale seems to rest on two factors. The first depends on the 
selling appeal of the term “hand-made.” As long as a group of con- 
sumers prefer cigars of this type, concerns will use hand methods to 
supply the demand. As has been suggested, this appeal is strongest 
in the case of higher-priced cigars. However, the net effect must 
depend in large part on the efforts, principally in the advertising field, 
of manufacturers themselves—efforts which naturally cannot be 
foretold. 

The second factor deals with the question of wages. The original 
force impelling the industry toward mechanization was especially great 
because relatively unskilled workers using machines could produce 
more per hour than skilled and relatively well-paid hand cigar makers. 
This wage relationship has changed. The oversupply of skilled hand 
cigar makers on the labor market and the necessity on the part of many 
to obtain work on any terms have permitted some hand manufacturers 
to hire adequate numbers of these craftsmen at extremely low wage 
rates—in many cases at levels below those prevailing for machine 
operators in mechanized plants. Some hand manufacturers have thus 
been able to reduce labor costs so far that the difference in cost result- 
ing from differences in productivity has been offset in part or perhaps 
in some cases completely by the extra costs entailed in using machines.” 
However, this is a precarious position, and any influence tending to 
reestablish wage differentials between hand cigar makers and cigar- 
machine operators, or tending to raise wages in the industry as a whole, 
would renew the drive to mechanization, though probably not with 
its original force. 

In summary, the rate at which further mechanization may be ex- 
pected to take place will probably be slower than in the past,” and will 
depend on factors which may not readily be evaluated with accuracy. 

In any case, mechanization of the cigar-manufacturing industry 
has not much farther to go. Manufacture of long-filler cigars is about 





* For instance, interest on added investment, power, lubrication, repairs and repair parts, depreciation, 
and royalties, 

* Since 1932 the number of long-filler cigar machines in place in the industry has been practically constant. 
However, more efficient utilization of equipment still may have resulted in increases in the proportion of 
machine-made to total production. 
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three-quarters mechanized, and that of short-filler cigars perhaps to 
a greater degree. It does not seem, however, that a stable point has 
yet been reached, and some further mechanization will probably take 
place. The effects will probably be, in general, a continuation of 
those previously noted. 

There is also a change taking place in the very character of the 
industry itself, a change which, though perhaps not directly caused 
by mechanization, would be impossible without it. 

Formerly the cigar-manufacturing industry was a relatively loose. 
disorganized body. The typical establishment was small and sold its 
product in a localized market. The keystone of the industry was » 
group of craftsmen—skilled workers who made up the majority of al 
wage earners employed. 

Today, the most important units in the industry are large factories. 
mechanized in every possible detail. These factories represent large 
investments and are run on a mass-production basis with efficiency as 
the watchword. The output-of each of these units is huge, is dis- 
tributed throughout the country, and is sold with the assistance of 
modern Nation-wide advertising.*® Most of the workers in these 
factories are relatively unskilled. 

At the beginning of the century the ‘“Tobacco Trust’’ made deter- 
mined attempts to obtain control of the cigar industry, without 
success. ‘Today, with mechanization, concentration of production in 
the hands of fewer and larger concerns is taking place rapidly. Thus, 
through mechanization, the cigar-manufacturing industry is being 
transmuted from a small, localized form of enterprise to the status 
of a modern, mass-production industry. 


POPPPOOS 


WHAT BECOMES OF DISPLACED CIGAR MAKERS 


THE RESULTS of a study of the general effects of mechanization 
in the cigar-making industry are presented in the preceding article."' 
The effects on the individual members of a selected group of workers 
are described in a recent case study of the industry by members of 
the staff of the National Research Project of the Works Progress 
Administration.*? This case study concerns primarily a single plant 





30 In 1934 the four largest cigar-manufacturing companies made 31.0 percent of all cigars produced, and 
less than 30 companies made 53.6 percent. (See The Tobacco Study, Division of Review, National Re 
covery Administration, Department of Commerce, March 1936, p. 180.) 

31 See p. 1100 of this issue. 

#2 U. S. Works Progress Administration. Cigar Makers After the Lay-Off: A Case Study of Effects of 
Mechanization on Employment of Hand Cigar Makers, by Daniel Creamer and Gladys V. Swackhamer, 
Washington, 1937. (National Research Project, Studies of Effects of Industrial Change on Labor Markets. 
Report No. L-1.) 
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which was mechanized in 1931, and in the light of supporting evidence 
from other sources, the findings may be taken as substantially 
characteristic of the industry. 

In the study in question, more than 600 male cigar makers were 
laid off in 1931, at the time of mechanization, and about 200 female 
machine operators were taken on to make a less expensive product 
by machinery. A detailed study was made, as far as information 
was obtainable, of the workers laid off and of the machine operators 
who were substituted. During the 5 years following the lay-off, the 
cigar makers as a group were unemployed 52.6 percent of the time. 
Those who became too old or were otherwise disabled for work 
accounted for 11.6 percent of the total elapsed time during the 5 
years. Nineteen percent of the aggregate time was spent in employ- 
ment in the cigar industry, but 9.0 percent of this time was spent in 
self-employment with comparatively inadequate income. The re- 
maining 16.8 percent of the aggregate time was accounted for by 
employment outside of the cigar industry. 

The tracing of the history of the displaced workers revealed that 
5 years after the lay-off, about 13.0 percent of the workers were self- 
employed cigar makers. Many others who had tried self-employment 
in this way had failed to obtain a subsistence, although 17.0 percent 
of the displaced workers were employed, 5 years later, by others in 
the cigar industry. Many of these were employed intermittently 
in small handicraft shops, but some of them were employed in 
semiskilled or unskilled jobs in mechanized plants. The records of 
the men revealed wide searches for employment, but 25.0 percent 
found no work at all during the 5 years. Those who found employ- 
ment were forced in most cases to accept casual jobs, with intervening 
periods of unemployment. Much of the work, especially in the 
small-scale cigar establishments, called ‘“‘buckeyes,” is more properly 
to be described as “disguised unemployment.”’ 

The effects of the transition on the displaced workers are sum- 
marized as a lowered standard of living even for displaced workers 
who obtained new employment; the exhaustion of the savings of vir- 
tually all of the displaced workers; and the dependence on relatives or 
on public relief by a considerable portion of the workers. The con- 
ditions created by the combined action of mechanization and declining 
total volume of production are described as likely to continue, and 
such adjustment as may prove to be possible must depend on social 
resources largely outside the industry. 





% Among the sources mentioned are Technological Changes in the Cigar Industry and Their Effects on 
Labor, in the Monthly Labor Review, December 1931 (pp. 11-17); and The Effects on Women of Changing 
Conditions in the Cigar and Cigarette Industry, by Caroline Manning and Harriet Byrne (U.S. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 100, Washington, 1932). 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE IN NORWAY ! 


ALTHOUGH the question of providing sickness insurance for \ or- 
wegian subjects had been discussed since 1890, the first law on the 
subject was enacted September 18, 1909, going into full operation 
July 1, 1911, and subsequently being amended several times. ~- A |ay 
of June 6, 1930, repealed all former laws and serves as the basis for the 
system now in operation; this law was amended May 27, 1932, June 
16, 1933, June 25, 1935, July 10, 1936, and June 17, 1937. ‘The 
present system provides for both compulsory and voluntary insuraiice 

Under the law each municipality is to establish a sickness-insura ice 
fund, or, if the municipal authorities find it necessary and the State 
Insurance Institution (Rikstrygdeverket) approves, a municipality 1.) 
have more than one fund. In December 1936 there were 759 of thiese 
local funds. There were also 34 recognized private funds. Persons 
covered by private sickness-benefit funds which are recognized by the 
State Insurance Institution do not have to be members of the public 
funds. Many of the recognized private funds are sick-benefit funds 
set up by large industrial enterprises for their employees. 


Coverage 
COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


All persons 15 years of age or over, in public or private employment, 
who receive wages or remuneration consisting wholly or partly of casi 
must belong to an insurance fund or an authorized sick-benefit fund 
The law applies only to those whose total income does not exceed 4 
specified amount, to be fixed by the Crown; at present this limit is 
6,000 kroner per annum. The law also covers the following classes 
of workers: Servants who do not receive cash wages; certain agric.l- 
tural workers, even though they do not receive cash wages; fisherme): 
apprentices and other trainees engaged in practical work, even thoug!: 
they receive no wages, when the work is considered a part of their 
training; and Norwegian subjects or persons domiciled in the Kingdoi: 
who sail under the Norwegian flag, participate in Norwegian whaliig 





! Data are from report of Ragnhild Dunker, American clerk at the American consulate, Oslo, Nor\ 
October 8, 1937; International Labor Office, Geneva, Legislative ‘Series, 1930 Norway 2, 1932 Norway 4, 
Norway 1; Industrial and Labor Information, July 22, 1935, p. 130, and August 2, 1937, p. 144; Internati 
Labor Review, October 1937, pp. 517-535; Norway, Rikstrygdeverket, Syketrygden, 1936, Oslo, 1938. 
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expeditions, or are employed at Norwegian whaling stations outside 
of the Kingdom. 

The following classes of workers are exempt: Persons assured sick 
benefits under foreign laws during their employment in the Kingdom; 
persons working for public or private charitable institutions whose 
remuneration for the work has the character of relief; persons in the 
employ of a foreign country’s minister or consul; persons whose 
employment, because of its nature, cannot last for at least 6 days (but 
employment need not be continuous and need not consist of full days 
to render membership compulsory); casual or temporary workers 
whose main employment is an independent occupation not subject to 
insurance; and persons whose services constitute secondary employ- 
ment only, with remuneration not greater than 300 kroner per annum. 

The insurance funds may, upon application, exempt from compul- 
sory insurance persons whose capacity for work has been essentially 
reduced owing to chronic disease or other permanent infirmities, and 
also, with the approval of the State Insurance Institution, persons 
who for a small remuneration perform organized philanthropic work 
if they are assured sickness benefits of at least the same value as those 
provided by the existing law. 

An insured person who temporarily works in another country for his 
employer retains his compulsory insurance in Norway for a period up 
to 6 months, as do also insured persons designated for service at Nor- 
wegian legations or consulates or in other Government employment 
outside of Norway, except that in the latter case the time limit does 
not apply. Compulsory or voluntary members who for other reasons 
live abroad may retain insurance-fund membership in Norway for a 
period up to 3 months. 


VOLUNTARY INSURANCE 


All persons 15 years of age and not over 70 years whose liability to 
insurance ceases or who are not subject to compulsory insurance may 
become voluntary members, subject to the same exemptions as com- 
pulsory members, and on the condition, among others, that the per- 
son’s annual income, including that of his spouse, does not exceed the 
limits fixed by the Crown. Since July 3, 1933, however, voluntary 
membership has been extended to include persons with incomes in 
excess of the limits fixed (“‘extended” voluntary membership). An 
amendment promulgated June 17, 1937, makes possible, on a voluntary 
basis, insurance for benefit in kind only, the contributions being 
reduced accordingly; also Norwegian nationals employed on foreign 
ships may, under certain conditions, be voluntarily insured. 
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Contributions 


Under the existing law compulsory members pay six-tenths, the 
employer one-tenth, the State two-tenths, and the municipality one. 
tenth of the total contribution. Voluntary members pay the emp. 
ployer’s share in addition to their own—that is, seven-tenths of th 
total contribution—whereas the so-called ‘extended’ voluntary 
members pay the entire contribution. An amendment of June 17 
1937, provides that the contributions of voluntary members insurine 
for benefits in kind only are to be reduced proportionately. 

A person who, at the time of becoming a voluntary member, jx 
over 60 years of age must pay an additional contribution -for the 
period since he became 60 years old, with the exception of any time 
when he was a member or was insured as a dependent in a sickness. 
insurance fund, at the rate in effect at the time of his becoming , 
member. Under no circumstances, however, will he be required ty 
pay more than 1 year’s contribution. 

The law of June 18, 1935, which extended sickness insurance to al! 
fishermen, provides that two-thirds of the contribution of the fisher- 
men (which would normally be seven-tenths of the total contribution 
is to be paid from a special fund raised by an export tax on fish. ‘The 
State and the municipality are to pay two-tenths and one-tentl, 
respectively of the total contribution, as in other cases. 

According to the standard scale of January 1, 1934, the contribu- 
tions for the different classes of members are as follows: 


Tasie |.—Workers’ Contributions for Specified Types of Insurance in Norway 


{Krone at par=45.4 cents; exchange rate at end of 1937 about 25 cents} 














Contributions for specified 
insurance 
, Annual 
W age class : ee 
earnings =| Compul-| Volun- mate _ 
sory, per tary, Per | sary. per 
wee 4 weeks | 4 omen 
| 
Kroner Kroner Kroner Kroner 
Class 0: 
a.—Government employees - ....----- ehaeesienientaigtascamnpaiiesisllicassseaaiimaamtaes 0. 60 3.70 1.8 
b.—Workers with dependents_--___.............-.....-.- 0- 300 . 55 3.70 4.9 
c.—Workers with no dependents----.................--- 0 300 . 25 1.90 2.4 
2g Pea eee aes cs \penegys hs eee ee 300- 600 45 2. 65 3.4 
Shine ame Re poet Re Tent sont ne wo: 600*1, 000 . 55 3. 45 4.4 
1 SLES BREE, EOE aa eee Poe ee eee eee ee ee 1, 000-1, 500 .70 4. 20 | 5. 4 
a nmin mmeesnaniind 1, 500-2, 100 . 85 4.95 | 6.4 
YES CEES ee ae ee ee ee ae eae ee oe 2, 100-2, 800 1. 00 5. 90 7.6 
cE 8S, Sh Saitama ale: tine saa epte doe lariat Mae Over 2, 800 1, 25 7.15 9,2 

















Class 0-a includes persons in Government or municipal employment 
or in the employ of a sickness-insurance fund who are entitled to full 
pay for at least 3 months in case of sickness, when such employment 
is their main occupation. Employees of other official organizations 
who are employed under similar conditions may also be included 
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if conditions warrant, the funds may, with the authorization of 
the State Insurance Institution, establish rates higher or lower than 
the standard scale. 

According to the act, the total contribution ie in principle distributed as follows: 
The insured person pays 60 percent, the employer 10 percent, the State 20 percent, 
and the local authority 10 percent. In reality the State fraction of 20 percent 
has never been entirely paid up. In accordance with other clauses of the act, 
one-fifth of the State contribution from 1911 to 1924 was used to constitute a 
Sickness Insurance Equalization Fund for assisting funds that were in financial 
difficulties. Since 1925 this fifth of the State contribution has gone back to the 
Treasury. An act of May 27, 1932, prescribed that the State contribution might 
be reduced by 50 percent when the net assets of the Equalization Fund amounted 
to 12 kroner or over per head of the insured population. A reduction of 45 percent 
was accordingly made in the financial year 1932-33 and a reduction of 50 percent 
in succeeding years. At present, therefore, the insured persons pay 66.7 percent 
of the total contribution and the employer, the State, and the local authority 
pay 33.3 percent, divided equally between them. * * * 

The rates of contributions charged by the recognized sickness funds are fixed 
by the general meeting of each fund. The State pays a contribution equal to 
two-sixths of the amount of the contributions collected, and the local authority 
and the employer each pay one-sixth of this amount. The State contribution, 
however, was reduced in the same proportion as its contribution to the local funds. 


Benefits 


The right to benefits is, in every instance, contingent on the 
individual’s being a member of a fund when the illness, relapse, or 
incapacity for work occurs. Hlness beginning during any period 
when the individual was not a member of any insurance fund does 
not entitle him to benefits under this law, unless there have been no 
symptoms of the illness for at least 1 year, in which event it is con- 
sidered a new illness. 

Illness arising before. membership has been in effect for 14 days does 
not entitle the individual to cash benefits unless it can be established 
that immediately prior to the illness he was a member of another 
insurance fund or approved sick fund for an equivalent period, or 
that the illness was caused by an accident. However, hospitalization, 
family benefits, and medical attendance are allowed during this period. 

In computing the duration of the illness, there is included the time 
during which the member may have been the recipient of benefits 
for the same illness from other funds or from the accident-insurance 
fund for seamen, or the time during which the insured may have 
received treatment or care at public expense or at the expense of the 
military authorities. 

Cash benefits are payable to insured persons who are incapacitated 
for work (sickness benefit), to insured women and the wives of insured 
persons during childbirth (maternity benefit), and under certain con- 
ditions to the members of an insured person’s family (family benefits). 
The funds also pay funeral benefits. Benefits in kind inelude medical 
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attendance, hospitalization, physiotherapeutic and dental treat: lent, 
obstetrical assistance, and transportation for patients and physicians 


CASH BENEFITS 


Cash benefits, in case of illness involving incapacity for work, aye 
paid to members for not more than 26 weeks in any 1 year (12 cop. 
secutive months) nor more than 39 weeks for any one illness. |f 
after the expiration of 39 weeks, the member has become able {, 
work and has paid contributions for at least 2 years thereafter, he js 
entitled to further benefits. In the case of tuberculosis or cancer 
benefits are paid for 39 consecutive weeks in 1 year. Cash benefits 
are not paid for Sundays nor for the first 3 days (including Sunday 
immediately following incapacity. Cash benefits begin at the earlies; 
with the day when a physician was consulted, but exception may bhp 
made if it is established that the illness caused incapacity for work 
at an earlier date. If cash benefits for the same illness are awarded 
during different periods, these periods are combined in computing 
the total number of weeks. If the member has become capable of 
work and has paid contributions for at least 1 year thereafter, ip- 
capacity for work due to the same sickness shall be considered a ney 
sickness. If a member is not entirely incapacitated for work, the 
insurance fund may grant 50 percent of the cash benefits. 

The daily cash sickness benefits granted members in the various 
classes are as follows: 


Kroner 
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Cash maternity benefits, equal to sickness cash benefits except 
that members of class 0 receive 30 kroner, are paid to members for 
2 weeks prior to and 6 weeks following the birth of the child, but sub- 
ject to the condition that the woman must have been a member of 
the insurance fund or of an approved sick fund for 10 months immedi- 
ately preceding the birth of the child. Cash maternity benefits of 
30 kroner are paid for the wife of a member, provided the husband 
has been a member of the fund for at least 10 months prior to the 
birth of the child. These benefits are payable for members in classes 
1 to 6 for every day of the week except Sunday. 

Cash family benefits are paid during a member’s confinement in 
a hospital or a maternity home, at the rate of 25 percent of the cash 
sickness benefits for 1 dependent, 50 percent for 2 or 3 dependents, 
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and 75 percent for 4 or more dependents, and are payable for every 
day of the week except Sunday. 

The cash benefit for funeral expenses, payable upon the death of 
, member or the spouse of a member is 75 kroner, and of a child or 
foster child, is 50 kroner. 


BENEFITS IN KIND 


The following benefits in kind are granted to members of insurance 
funds: 

(«) Medical care, either in the form of free medical attendance by 
doctors with whom the funds have contracts, or as a refund to the 
members for medical care, in accordance with rates fixed by the 
Crown. ‘These provisions also apply to attendance by midwives, in 
cases of confinement. The medical care to which members are en- 
titled during the entire period of membership in an authorized insur- 
ance fund includes the extraction of teeth (but not if done in con- 
nection with bridge or plate work) and certain treatments habitually 
performed by dentists, the latter to be specified in an order of the 
State Insurance Institution. 

(}) Physiotherapeutic treatments (i. e., baths, massage, X-ray, 
radium, ete.) prescribed by a doctor in accordance with the rules of 
the State Insurance Institution. 

(c) Medical care and nursing in public hospitals or sanitariums in 
lieu of medical care and cash benefits. Hospitalization is paid for 
every day (including Sundays) from and including the day of con- 
finement, up to a total of 39 weeks for any one illness, but not to 
exceed 26 weeks in any 1 year. If the illness is tuberculosis or cancer, 
however, hospitalization is payable up to 39 weeks in any 1 year. 
When hospitalization is awarded during different periods, these 
periods are to be added together in computing the total number of 
weeks. If the member has become capable of work and has paid 
contributions for at least 1 year thereafter, incapacity for work due 
to the same sickness shall be considered a new sickness. 

(¢) Nursing and medical care in public maternity hospitals in lieu 
of midwife attendance and cash maternity benefits. For members 
of classes 1 to 6 such hospitalization is allowed for a period up to 8 
weeks, and for members of class 0, including member’s wife, for a 
period up to 14 days. In the event of complications the confinement 
is regarded as a regular illness and benefits are awarded accordingly. 

(e) Expenses of transportation of the patient to the doctor or hos- 
pital, and of the doctor to the patient, when necessary, which may 
be paid directly to the doctor or midwife, or refunded to the insured 
person. The rates are fixed by the State Insurance Institution. 
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The following benefits are awarded to members’ dependents (; 
and dependent children under 16 years): 


POUse. 








| 

(a) Medical care, as for members. Children and foster childro, , 
under 7 years of age dependent on a member are granted medica) be 
care for congenital deformities. 

(6) Physiotherapeutic treatments (i. e., baths, massage, X-ray W! 
radium, etc.) prescribed by a doctor in accordance with the ries - al 
the State Insurance Institution. of 

(c) Medical care and nursing in public hospitals for a period wp ty [r 
26 weeks for a single sickness. The total time is computed by adding 
together periods of illness. If a fund has assumed responsibility {o; fo 
hospitalization of a dependent, and has placed the dependent in , 
hospital, the fund is liable for payments during the time stipulated by or 
the law, although the person who maintains the dependent may sub- 
sequently cease to be a member or transfer his membership to anothe, a 
fund. a 

(d) Attendance by midwives in maternity cases, or medical care 
and nursing in public maternity hospitals for a period up to 15 days in Ol 

) lieu of midwife attendance and cash maternity benefits, subject to the 
condition that the husband must have been a member of a fund fo; cd 
10 months immediately preceding the birth of the child. If neces. W 
sary, hospitalization is allowed for a longer period. 

For members as well as dependents, hospitalization in other than in 
public hospitals is allowed only at the regular public hospital rates, m 
except in emergency cases when hospitalization at such rates is not au 
available. 

Under existing law, members have freedom of the choice of physi- al 
cian. If the physician’s fee is higher than that allowed by the in- 
surance funds, the member must pay the difference between the b 
authorized fee and that charged by the physician consulted. fe 

In certain cities and districts the funds have contracts or agree- n 

ments with the doctors, and in those places the members receive free iI 
medical care. If there are several doctors, the member may choose i 
among them. a 

CONDITIONS GOVERNING PAYMENT OF BENEFITS : 

Benefits are payable only to insured persons who are domiciled in . 
the Kingdom. The following classes are exempt from this rule: ’ 

(a) Members sailing under the Norwegian flag, if the vessel is P 
engaged in foreign service, and members employed by whaling expe- . 
ditions or whaling stations engaged in whaling ‘activities outside o! . 
the Kingdom. No benefits are granted to dependents of such persons 


if the dependents are domiciled abroad and the member is not 4 
Norwegian subject. 
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()) Members employed temporarily abroad or in Norwegian 
Government service abroad. 

(c) Members employed in Norwegian frontier districts, but residing 
beyond the Norwegian border. 

Dependents of persons who are entitled to benefits in accordance 
with paragraphs (6) and (c) above are, in case of illness occurring 
abroad, granted benefits under the terms of the law, but not in excess 
of what the treatment would have cost in Norway. The State 
Insurance Institution may fix a rate for such payments. 

The insurance funds may, wholly or in part, refuse benefits to the 
following classes : 

(2) Persons for whom membership contributions have been paid 
only in part. 

(b) Persons who, without satisfactory or legal ground, refuse to 
accept treatment in a hospital or maternity home when prescribed by 


a fund (but family benefits are to be paid in such cases). 


(ec) Persons who, without valid reason, furnish incorrect information 
or neglect to give reports or information required by the funds. 

(d) Persons who, in case of illness, do not follow the orders of the 
doctors of the funds, or are guilty of gross carelessness in connection 
with their health. 

(e) Persons who refuse to submit to examination by the medical 
inspector. If there is any doubt as to the physical condition of a 
member, the fund may have him examined by one of its own doctors, 
and at its own expense. 

(f) Persons who, during sickness, leave the districts in which they 
are insured without permission. 

Aa insured person who, willfully or as a result of intoxication, has 
brought about an illness forfeits the right to all cash benefits except 
family benefits, but the fund may in such case allow hospital treat- 
ment, requiring that all benefits paid for the illness be repaid by the 
insured. Likewise, an insured person who malingers or furnishes false 
information about his illness, employment, dependents, or earnings, 
and has received benefits to which he is not entitled, must refund the 
benefits granted. 

The State Insurance Institution is responsible for any sickness 
caused by industrial accident and compensable under accident-insur- 
ance legislation and certain occupational diseases, such as lead 
poisoning, mercury poisoning, and anthrax, but the insurance funds 
must pay for treatment during the first 10 days thereof. It is also 
responsible for treatment of epidemic and tropical diseases of seamen 
for the entire period of their illness; otherwise the funds are responsible 
for treatment of seamen during the first 10 days. 
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AGE LIMITS FOR ELIGIBILITY TO SICKNESS BENEFITS 





All compulsory and voluntary members of a sickness-insurance {\p, 
and their dependents, including children and foster children uni oy j¢ 
years of age, are entitled to benefits regardless of age. Children oy, 
16 years of age become independent members. 





Method of Settlement of Disputes 


For the settlement of disputes between the members and the funds 
each fund has a board of 3 members, before which all disputes gy 
brought for decision. A member who is not satisfied with the deci. 
sion of the board may appeal the case to the State Insurance Jnstity. 
tion. While the board is bound by the decision of this Institution. 
the member has the right to take the case to court. Disputes betwee 
the municipalities and the funds, as to the obligations of the munici- 
pality, and disputes between two funds as to which fund is responsible. 
are referred to the State Insurance Institution. 

Statistics are not available for the entire country. The Os 
Insurance Fund, which in October 1937 had approximately 16(),0i 
members, had an average of 30 disputes per annum. 


Administration 





The central administrative body of the sickness-insurance funds is 
the State Insurance Institution (Rikstrygdeverket), under the direction 
of a board of 5 members, including the director of the Institution, the 
other 4 members and their alternates being appointed by the Crow: 
for a period of 4 years. The expenses of the Institution in connection 
with the administration of the sickness-insurance funds are paid b) 
the State. In addition to making the decisions specifically mentioned 
in this law, it is the duty of the Institution to supervise the manage- 
ment and the operations of the sickness-insurance funds, and tli 
enforcement of the law in general. The Institution is under the juris- 
diction of the Department for Social Affairs. 

Each fund is individually responsible for its own obligations, |iow- 
ever, and is managed by a board of 5 members, of whom 3 are insured 
members and 1 is an employer liable to the payment of contributions 
and their alternates. They are appointed by the municipality for 3 
period of 3 years. It is the duty of the board to supervise thie ac- 
tivities of the fund and to see that the law and regulations are observed. 


Approved Private Funds 


The State Insurance Institution may approve private sickzess- 
benefit funds, such as works’ funds, teachers’ funds, and railway funds. 
Members of such approved funds are not required to belong to |ocal 
public funds. 
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In order for a private fund to be approved, certain conditions must 
be met, such as @ minimum regular membership, nonliability of mem- 
hers except for contributions, sufficient reserves, and supervision by 
the State Insurance Institution. Approval of the fund may be re- 
voked if certain conditions appear. 

The rates of contribution to approved funds are fixed by the general 
meeting of each fund. The State pays two-sixths of the contributions 
of the members, and the municipality and the employer each one- 
sixth of such contributions, but not more than 4 kroner from the 
State, and 2 kroner each from the municipality and the employer for 
each member. The State contribution has been, however, reduced, 
in the same proportion as for the local public funds. (See p. 1125.) 


Statistics of Operation 


The number of persons having compulsory and voluntary sickness 
insurance in local public funds and of members of recognized sickness- 
benefit funds in Norway from 1931 to 1936 is shown in table 2. In 
other tables, however, the data are for official funds only. 


Taste 2.—Members of Local Sickness-Insurance Funds and of Recognized Sickness- 
Benefit Funds, in Norway, 1931 to 1936, by Years 





Local public funds 
Recognized 
private 
funds 





Compul- 


Total sory 


Voluntary 





635, 379 
647, 649 
669, 597 
706, 574 124, 323 
751, 660 135, 452 
896,553 | ° 141, 469 


98, 751 
103, 722 
113, 272 


11, 934 
12, 183 
11, 884 
11, 931 
12, 220 
12, 169 

















Table 3 shows the cash resources of the local sickness-insurance 
funds in Norway from 1931 to 1936, by years. 


Taste 3.—-Resources of Local Sickness-Insurance Funds, in Norway, 1931 to 1936, by 
Years ! 





Contributions 


of members 

(compulsory 
and voluntary) 
and employers 


State con- 
tributions 


Contribu- 
tions of 
local au- 
thorities 








Kroner 
35, 215, 314 
34, 533, 825 
35, 730, 358 

, 536, 023 
42, 531, 514 
49, 013, 534 





Kroner 

25, 413, 410 
25, 576, 846 
27, 430, 887 
29, 715, 477 
31, 766, 922 
35, 445, 170 
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' Average exchange rate of kroner in 1931 =24.69 cents; 1932=17.91 cents; 1933 = 20.76 cents; 1934= 25.16 cents; 


1935 = 24.50 cents; 1936 = 24.9 cents. 
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sickness-insurance funds in Norway from 1931 to 1936, by year 


Tasie 4.—Number of Cases in Which Benefits Were Paid by Sickness-Insuyy),, 
Funds in Norway, 1931 to 1936, by Years 





Total days of benefits 

Number of |__ a ae 

Year eases of , 
sickness —s Hospitaliza- 

Sick benefits tion 
EE ea Ha ee a 199, 144 4, 101, 630 1, 120, 164 
abe 6, OSE De eT eT ea es 193, 522 3, 948, 082 1, 148, 500 
RE EE ea see eee Ne 201, 046 3, 873, 084 1, 235, 733 
ER oi se ee ae ae 212, 901 4, 078, 048 1, 253, 270 
SSS siceiaie 227, 625 4, 421, 527 1, 382, 817 
ea de : sata’ 249, 791 4, 708, 696 1, 445, 446 














Number of 
deaths 





6, 121 


5, 983 | 


5, 578 | 
5, 783 | 
6, 277 

6, 256- 


> 4 
19.84 

M) fee 
Zi), ROF 


1, 41F 
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TABLE 5.—Expenditures of Local Sickness-Insurance Funds in Norway, 193] to 193¢ 




















Benefits | 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Kroner Kroner Kroner Kroner Kroner 

Total expenditures - .- . __- ee EE 35, 159, 562 |35, 021, 240 135, 203, 434 |37, 976, 946 |42, 539,933 | 
Cash sickness benefits. ._.........-- 8, 657, 224 | 7,990,954 | 7, 636,930 | 7, 883,365 | 8, 542, 192 
Ordinary hospitalization.__......._-. 8, 713, 642 | 9, 102,763 | 9,857,178 |10, 990, 471 |11, 743, 762 
Medical attendance.............._-- 9, 192,913 | 9,313,375 | 8,776,956 | 9,748,773 |10, 558, 696 
Medical inspectors................-- 37, 638 40, 681 54, 765 68, 760 83, 263 | 
Cash family benefits. -_...........-- 270, 965 276,356 | % 276,148 | 2283,523 | 2302,813 
CL Eee 782, 795 909, 467 | 1,002,846 | 1.159, 182 | 1, 283, 004 | 
Transporting patients and doctors. | 1,472,775 | 1, 501,833 | 1,593,410 | 1,779,615 | 1,977, 008 
Physiotherapeutic treatments and 

RIP ee TCA a. 1, 252, 854 | 1, 176,236 | 1, 239, 596 | 1,327,539 | 1, 482,342 | 
Cash maternity benefits.........._- 604, 291 568,933 | % 523,122 | %525,368 | % 524,757 | 
Maternity hospitalization... _...._- 214, 816 239, 874 292, 556 328, 711 379, 561 
Attendance of midwives... _.....-_- 396, 024 383, 287 329, 911 333, 587 331, 371 
I I ieecnen 418, 442 409, 041 382, 146 399, 043 434, 460 | 
Interest and other expenses___..___- 114, 224 136, 925 246, 841 405, 452 | 1, 786,974 
Administrative expenses._......_..- | 3, 030,959 | 2,981,515 | 2,991,029 | 3,013,547 | 3, 109, 730 














——$$_$_. 


1936 


Kroner 
47, 715, 045 
) 198 
Y, 210, 18" 
13, 658, 559 
12, 446, 196 
72, 569 

1, 557, 2 

2, 638, 42 
1 (y7F 
572, 01 
| $28, 437 
| 360, 388 


| 792 POA 





1 Data for this year include benefits to fishermen, who became subject to sickness insurance by an act 


June 1935. 


? Does not include family benefits when insured woman is admitted to maternity hospital. 
3 Includes family benefits when insured woman enters maternity hospital. 


TABLE 6.— Average Benefits 


1931 to 1936, by Type of Benefits and by Years 


per Member Under Sickness-Insurance Law in 


Norway, 





Benefits 


Total benefits_. 
Cash sickness benefits _ _ _- 


Ordinary hospitalization..................--_-- 
nnn rnc encitheetnoonndbtais 


Medical ins 


pectors 
i RRS ARTE ES 
ep ASE a ae a 
Transporting patients and doctors___--_-.....-. 
Physiotherapeutic treatments and medicines - - 
Cash maternity benefits...................___- 
Maternity hospitalization...................-.- 
Attendance of midwives....................--- 


Interest and other expenses... _...............- 
Administrative expenses....................... 





























1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 ! 

Kroner | Kroner | Kroner | Kroner | Kroner | Krone 
55.33 | 54.07 | 52.57] 53.7 56.69 | ! 

13. 63 12. 34 11. 41 11. 16 11. 36 10.2 
sbi. 13. 72 14. 05 14. 72 15. 56 15. 62 15, 24 
--| 14.47 14. 38 13.10 | 13.42 14.05 | 13.88 
St@hinee . 06 . 06 . 08 .10 =e OR 
ees TE . 42 . 43 2.41 2. 40 2. 40 | f 
Cae 1. 23 1.41 1. 50 1. 64 17i| 174 
ianieiliene 2.31} 2.32] 238] 251] 2.63 am 

ea bek 1. 97 1. 82 1. 85 1.89 1.97 l 
ew. . 95 . 87 3.78 3.74 3.70 i 
=e .34 . 38 44 .47 50 ‘ 
babuwale . 62 . 57 .49 .47 44 ‘ 
5, a . 66 . 68 . 57 . 56 . 58 f 
ire .18 21 . 37 . 57 2, 38 8 
ee 4.77 4. 60 4. 47 4. 27 4.14 4. ( 





1 Data inelude benefits to fishermen. 


? Doss not include family benefits when insured woman is admitted to maternity hospital. 
? Includes family benefits when insured woman enters maternity hospital. 
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Table 5 itemizes the expenditures of Norwegian sickness-insurance 
funds from 1931 to 1936, by years. 

The average value per member of benefits under the Norwegian 
ickness-insurance law, by years and by type of benefits, from 1931 
(9 1936, is shown in table 6. 

Total reserves in all the funds in operation during the years 1931 to 
1936 were as follows: 


Kroner 
1931 16, 732, 830 
1932 15, 197, 417 
1933 - _. 14, 986, 998 
1934_ . 14, 711, 068 
1935 ‘ 7 13, 710, 751 
ee a eS _.. 14, 109, 409 


CONDITION OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT- 
INSURANCE FUND IN 1937 


A BALANCE of over 60 million pounds in the British unemployment- 
insurance fund is shown in the financial report’ of the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee for the year 1937. The receipts in 
the general account for the calendar year were £64,966,913, of which 
all but £683,225 represented insurance contributions by employers, 
employees, and the State. The expenditures amounted to £43,565,187 
of which £33,160,000 were expended for unemployment benefits. In 
the agricultural account the receipts were £1,877,628 of which all but 
£17,997 represented contributions from employers, employees, and 
the State, and the expenditures amounted to £700,016, of which 
£455,000 were paid for benefits. The administrative costs and minor 
items in the two accounts amounted to £5,405,187 and £245,016, 
respectively. The sum of five million pounds was paid towards the 
reduction of the indebtedness of the fund. Under the 1936 act 
relating to agriculture, contributons became payable May 4, 1936, 
and benefits from November 5, 1936. 

The following table shows the approximate receipts and payments 
of the general account and of the agricultural account of the unem- 
ployment insurance fund for the years 1936 and 1937, with the balance 
in the account at the end of each year, prepared for the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee. This is not an audited account, 
but it is in the same form as the accounts of the fund which are pre- 


sented to Parliament after audit for the financial year ending on 
March 31. 





' Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Reports of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee 
ou the Financial Condition of the Unemployment Fund on December 31, 1937. London, 1938. 
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Receipts and Expenditures of British Unemployment Insurance Fund, 1936 oj }93- 

















————— 
General account Agricultur ount 

Item fice 

1936 1937 1936 
a oa oe ; ..| £65, 707, 238] £64, 966,913) £793, 550 
Contributions from: 

Employers and workers. - ‘ 43, 154, 043 42, 724, 771 529, 000 244 yy 
Defense Departments in respect of men dis- 

charged from H. M. forces_ wate pdtv 526, 836 161, 242)__.__- 

BE ie ietine ncn cceeiiad a ae 21, 788, 160) 21,397,675) 264, 200 , 
Interest on investments. -----......--.--..-- baa ae 226, 251 674, 105 350 99 
Miscellaneous receipts...........-...-.-.-.--------- 11, 948 9, 120]......- 7 

a eh. sienalllindawbecssun 65, 707, 238} 64,966,913] 793,550) 1. x77 po 
EEE. See 38,010,000) 33, 160, 000 46, 500 455, (My 
Refunds on contributions in respect of noninsurable 

CO Oe ae ae ee 104, 560 90, 663 418 543 
Repayments in respect of yearly and half-yearly hir- . 

ings OO oe eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee sees ee eee sees st ewe eee ees eees|eceeeeeeseee= 182 Y, 195 
Grants for authorized courses of instruction ______--- 300, 467 430, 600). ....... 1, 404 
Grants toward traveling expenses of insured persons 

I I i bats accmencccdacduucecaes= 14, 741 13, 924) - _ - 
Administrative expenses_.....-.-.-.--- alee ie 4, 750, 000 4, 870, 000 99, 075 
4 ae ae er 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000)... _. 
SPAR ONE © SR DA Pee Ae ee ees 17, 527, 470 21, 401, 726 647, 375 

Belanes on Dee. $1... .. 62. 40006-5cccsccs it detiadene idee 38, 977, 280) 60,379,006 647, 375 24 








During the first part of 1937 unemployment decreased rapidly, and 
from June to September it was below 10 percent. Although this 
decrease resulted in a considerable increase in the balance above expec- 
tations, a rise in the unemployment percentage from 9.5 in September 
(based on the revised method of taking the count of the unemployed) 
to 11.8 in December resulted in a smaller increase than might have been 
expected from the experience in the first three-quarters of the year. 

In 1935 the Economic Advisory Council submitted a statement to 
the committee on which estimates of the future trend of employment 
could be based. In making the estimates both a 10-year period and a 
complete trade cycle, assumed to be 8 years, were considered, ani 
from these figures it was estimated that the rate of unemployment for 
the next trade cycle from 1936 to 1943 would be a mean of 16.75 
percent and that 48 percent of the unemployment would rank for 
benefit. It was expected on this assumption that 1936 and 1937 
would be relatively favorable years in the trade cycle, and that even 
with the reduction in contributions which was then proposed tliere 
would be large additions to the surplus. It was estimated that out of 
any balance at the end of 1937 £37,597,000 must be regarded as 1 
reserve for depression and that the cost of the reduction of the waiting 
period from 6 to 3 days and the lengthening of the benefit period, which 
were made effective in 1937,? could be made out of the disposable 
surplus. The amount required for these purposes at the end of 1937, 
therefore, was £52,963,000, but the actual balance at the end of 1937 
in the general account exceeded the requirements by £7,416,()00. 
The sudden change in the course of unemployment in the latter part 
of 1937 made this surplus less than had been expected, but this is said 





* See Monthly Labor Review for May 1937 (p. 1128). 
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to be the least of its effects, since it changed the prospects for 1938 
and thereafter. 

It was considered from an appraisal of the economic situation by 
the Committee on Economic Information of the Economic Advisory 
Council, and taking into consideration the unemployment situation 
in the last of the year, that the possibility that industrial activity 
may continue to decline steadily and at a fairly rapid pace must be 
considered. However, in spite of this fact, the committee considered 
that the achieved surplus of £7,416,000, at the end of 1937 might be 
used for the improvement of benefits or the lowering of contributions. 
At the end of 1936 the surplus was spread over the 8 years 1937-44, 
and allowing for interest and delay in bringing changes into force, the 
annual sum of £2,250,000 was allocated to the improvements men- 
tioned. The expenditure of the surplus for improvements lowers the 
balancing point of the fund, and after the changes in 1936 and 1937 
the balancing point of unemployment for the fund was 15.4 percent. 
If the surplus is used for the reduction of contributions or improving 
benefits from 1938 to 1945 to the extent of £1,000,000 a year, it will 
bring the balancing point to 15.1 percent. 

A comparison with the basis established 4 years ago, when the 
expenditures and benefits were adjusted to make income and expendi- 
ture balance at an unemployment rate of about 18.1 percent, raises 
the question whether it can be assumed that for any time in the future 
the mean rate of unemployment will be as low as 15.1 percent. After 
due consideration of all the factors, the committee decided that the 
present surplus might be converted to an annual surplus of £1,000,000, 
but that almost certainly this procedure cannot be repeated in later 
years. 

The committee has power under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1938, to apply part of the unemployment fund toward the 
reduction of the funded debt of £103,122,381 and is no longer restricted 
to disposable surplus. Any reduction in the debt brings a propor- 
tionate reduction of the debt charge, which has been fixed at £5,000,000 
a year. The present debt charge represents nearly 5 percent on the 
amount of the debt, part of which is interest and part sinking fund. 
In applying anything but disposable surplus to the reduction of the 
debt, the loss of expected interest must be set against the reduction 
of the debt charge. It is estimated that the gain through reduction 
of the debt and the debt charge wil] amount to about 2% percent. 
But against this immediate gain must be set the risk of later loss if it 
should become necessary to borrow again. 

Although the new act allows long-term borrowing, the committee 
considered it was not justified in using balances for the debt reduction 
which might result in such long-term borrowing, but that debt reduc- 
tion should be made only to the extent that it could be reasonably 
expected that if forced to borrow again it should be only for the short 
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periods provided for by the act of 1935. The committee consi ereq 
it reasonably sure that in 1938 and 1939 unemployment would s¢jjj 
be low enough to allow the unemployment fund to increase instegq 
of diminish, and it was recommended, therefore, that £20,000,000 of 
the resources of the fund should be applied to reduction of the deh; 
Adding the saving of £500,000 a year through reduction of the del) 
to the £1,000,000 of disposable surplus makes a total of £1,500,(\00) , 
year which the unemployment fund seems likely to be, and to ey). 
tinue to be, in excess of its liabilities. 

Representations were made by various groups—employers, trade- 
unions, and other organizations—either for or against the use of 
surplus funds for reducing the rate of contributions, increasing bene- 
fits, and reducing the waiting time still further. It was found by the 
committee that it would be impossible to reduce the contributions for 
all classes of contributors, and that such reductions as could be made 
for women and boys and girls of 16 to 17 years would not be of very 
material benefit and would leave the scheme of contributions un- 
balanced. On the other hand, it was considered that extending the 
period of benefit would have the effect of helping men with good 
industrial records and make it less likely that they would have to 
apply for assistance subject to the means test. This extension of the 
period of benefit, instead of further reducing the waiting period, was 
regarded as the most important use which could be made of the 
surplus. The majority of the committee recommended, therefore. 
that for benefit years beginning on and after January 1, 1938, the 
number of additional days of benefit should be increased for men whi 
have worked regularly during the past 5 years while drawing relatively 
little in benefit, and that from April 1, 1938, the benefit for adult 
dependents should be increased from 9s. to 10s. a week. 

In view of the short period during which the agricultural unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme has been in effect, the committee did not con- 
sider it advisable to recommend any radical changes in the scheme. 
It was proposed that the waiting period should be brought in line witli 
the general system and reduced from 6 days to 3. From the 1937 
experience it was concluded that the present benefit rates can be sup- 
ported by a lower rate of contribution, and a cut of 4d. in the weekly 
contribution rate for both employers and workers was recommended for 
adults and for young men and women between the ages of 18 and 21. 
The benefit rate for young men between the ages of 18 and 21, it was 
considered, should be raised from 10s. 6d. to 12s. per week. Finally, 
it was proposed that as of July 4, 1938, the provision requiring 1 
contributions as a requalification for benefit should apply only where a 
man has exhausted his benefit through drawing 300 days in a benefit 
year and not where he has exhausted benefit under the rule propor- 
tioning benefit to unexhausted contributions. It is estimated that 
these changes will increase the expenditure of the fund in the agricul- 
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iural account by approximately £42,500 a year and will decrease the 
income by about £180,000 a year. 

The recommendations of the majority of the committee for the gen- 
eral account and the unanimous recommendations for the agricultural 
account were adopted by the Government and approved by Parlia- 
ment, and the orders were made by the Minister of Labor, March 25, 
1938.9 



























POOOOOPSE 


ARTISTS AS MANUAL WORKERS UNDER BRITISH 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 


THE narrow line between creative art and manual labor was the subject 
of a recent court decision in England by which two sculptors employed 
in amotion-picture studio were brought within the scope of the national 
unemployment and health insurance acts.‘ 

The case (Gaumont British Picture Corporation, Ltd. v. Maschek and 
Tyrrell, King’s Bench Division, High Court of Justice) concerned two 
model makers whose earnings exceeded £250 a year. Under the 
British unemployment insurance and health insurance systems, 
‘nonmanual’’ workers whose income is in excess of that amount are 
not covered by the laws and are not eligible to benefits. The work of 
the men involved in the case consisted in making clay, wax, or plasti- 
cine models, to minute specification, for use in motion-picture sets. 
Formal decisions of the Minister of Health and the Minister of Labor 
declared that this was not manual work and that the men were there- 
fore not in insurable employment. These decisions were appealed to 
the High Court and the case was heard on December 9, 1937. 

The decision of the High Court allowing the claim of the appellants 
to the protection of the social insurance laws declared in part: 
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I think it would be very difficult and very dangerous to attempt to lay down 
any form which could be applied with any rigidity to any particular case. That 
can be seen at once when one thinks of the instances which were discussed in the 
argumentofthecase. * * * Youcannot draw any hard and fast line between 
the man who cuts patterns in soft stone and the man who from that becomes a 
monumental mason, and gradually goes on and on and may end up by being a 
first-rate sculptor. You cannot really draw an a priori line which would enable 
anybody to say that A is on this side and B is on that. The matter must always 
rest in the last resort upon the opinion formed based upon the facts of theindividual 
case. 

Now in the present case it seems to me that, having regard to the evidence, these 
particular people were not regarded as people who could be trusted to create, but 
that they were supplied, as far as possible, with every detail to enable them to 
produce not anything which it was in their minds to create, but something which 
the art director of their employers had thought of, had invented, and wanted to 
be brought into being. * * * I think these two men are on the side of the 
line which makes them to be employed by way of manual labor and, therefore, 
that they are employed persons within the acts. 
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* Ministry of Labor Gazette, April 1938, p. 130. 
‘ Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette, February 1938, p. 76. 
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Older Workers in Industry 





CPPOO, 


CAUSES OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OLDER 
WORKERS 


DISCRIMINATION in the employment of middle-aged workers ex. 
ists in practically all the industrial areas of New York State, according 
to the preliminary report of the joint legislative committee of that 
State, appointed under a concurrent resolution of May 7, 1937, to 
investigate the subject.' 

During several months of investigation hearings were held and ex- 
pert opinions received in the great industrial centers of the State. 
Representative employers, members of labor organizations, veterans’ 
organizations, and many other groups interested in the subject gave 
testimony. It is estimated that the witnesses appearing before the 
committee represented about 1,750,000 employees or about 31 percent 
of the gainfully employed in the State. In the judgment of the com- 
mittee, it would not be fair to the people of the State nor to the legis- 
lature to attempt to make specific recommendations as to remedial 
legislation until a complete and thorough inquiry has been made. 

The 21 alleged causes of discrimination, as disclosed at the hearings, 
and the committee’s comments thereon are summarized below. 

(1) Increased rates of compensation insurance.—<According to the 
findings of the committee, the middle-aged employees do not cost 
employers more for workmen’s compensation insurance than do the 
younger members of their force. One of the leading authoritieson 
rate making in New York State declared at a hearing that ‘‘the ques- 
tion of age does not enter as a factor in compensation rates at all. 
We recognize a great many factors, but we do not take cognizance of 
age.’’ He also declared that the argument that the hiring of persons 
over 40 is too costly because of compensation costs is “absolutely 
wrong.” 

(2) Higher accident rate.—On the basis of its investigation the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that middle-aged workers are less liable to 
accidents than are younger workers, but recover more slowly, not 
because they are subject to more serious accidents but because they 
require a longer period to recuperate. 





1New York. Legislature. Preliminary Report of Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimination in 
Employment of the Middle Aged. Albany, 1938. 
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(3) Greater susceptibility to occupational diseases.—The committee 
found that it is undoubtedly true that middle-aged workers are more 
likely than younger workers to contract occupational diseases. This 
is particularly true of unskilled wage earners, but is not so marked 
among skilled workers. 

Medieal authorities are agreed that from the fortieth year, there is a marked 
physiological degeneration whieh becomes accelerated with the passing of time 
and which ends with death. When the process of physiological involution does 
set in, the degeneration is speeded up greatly, is more widespread, and many 


more impairments become evidenced in a shorter period of time among wage 
earners than among higher social groups. 


(4) Insurance companies urge employment of younger men.—The 
committee had some evidence that insurance companies do urge em- 
ployers not to hire older workers, but it is not in a position to report 
the extent of such practice. Should the committee be continued, it 
intends to go deeply into this matter. Meanwhile, it points out that 
the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries had the same 
charges submitted to it, even though they were backed by no proof. 

(5) Inereased rates of group insurance.—Considering group insurance 
from the viewpoint of the greatest good for the greatest number, the 
committee declared its belief that this kind of insurance benefits more 
middle-aged workers than it deprives of jobs. In the committee’s 
opinion, group insurance is a progressive step in the right direction. 

Reference was made to an address by the vice president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States before the 
National Association of Manufacturers in New York City, October 
15, 1929, in which he stated that of 516 group-insurance patrons who 
replied to a questionnaire sent to 1,600, 60 percent stated definitely 
that they used no maximum hiring-age limit. In this connection the 
committee pointed out that only about one-third of the 1,600 employ- 
ers answered the inquiry, and that it seems safe to assume that those 
who replied would be more favorable than those who did not, because 
manufacturers, especially the large employers, have not cared to admit 
any discrimination in the hiring of older workers. The committee 
here also quoted from the testimony of the director of the division of 
statistics of the Department of Labor and Industries of Massachu- 
setts, that in the course of the survey made in that State concerning 
older workers a large number of employers explicitly reported that 
they used no maximum hiring-age limit, whereas further investigation 
showed that many of them actually did have such limits, often with- 
out realizing it. 

(6) Increased rates for employers under own pension plans.—This 
subject is so complicated that it might well call for the services of 


experts over a protracted period before adequate recommendations 
60220—38——7 
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could be made. It is suggested, however, in the report under rey ijey 
that any pension plan requiring direct contributions from employers 
should be supervised by the State insurance department. \{oro. 
over, pension plans for similar industries should be worked out slong 
standardized lines so that a discharged or laid-off employee cou|q 
hire out to another establishment without losing pension rights. 

(7) Physical unfitness in middle age, and (8) refusal of employers ty 
hire men with minor disabilities because of greater compensation-insyy- 
ance hazard.—Physical unfitness in the older worker is undoubtedly his 
greatest handicap in securing a job, and is a double hindrance iy) {hp 
case of the unskilled worker. Considering the fact that from 2,000,009 
to 2,400,000 persons meet with nonfatal accidents each year in the 
United States, the industrial worker is held to be fortunate indeed who 
reaches 40 years of age without having had an accident which prevents 
his reemployment. 

The committee collected some data on the subject and is making 
further investigations, which it believes will disclose an amazingly high 
rate of employables over 40 years of age with physical defects resulting 
from industrial and other accidents. 

The committee has under consideration the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(a) That all employers who require the physical examination of 
applicants for work keep records of all those examined. 

(6) That when an applicant is not hired because of a_ physical 
defect, the defect be noted, with a certification to the rehabilitation 
division of the New York State Educational Department by the em- 
ployer, stating whether or not the applicant will be employable if his 
defect is corrected. 

(c) That if, upon investigation, it is found that the individual can 
be rehabilitated, at a maximum cost to be fixed for each particular case 
that the State handles, the requisite correctional treatments be 
undertaken. 

(qd) That such benefits be available only to persons who have been 
residents of the State of New York for a period of 2 years immediate|} 
preceding the application. 

(e) That the present rehabilitation division of the New York State 
Educational Department be made a part of the State department of 
labor, and that the necessary legislation be enacted for the purpose of 
effecting the change, together with such appropriation as shall be 
found to be necessary for its establishment and support. 

(9) The speed-up in industry and (10) displacement of middle-aged 
workers by modern machinery.—It is common knowledge, the com- 
mittee asserted, that for the past 20 years, except during the World 
War, a large number of employable men and women without work 
have been constantly in quest of jobs which did not exist. This 
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apparently indicates that, with greater improvements in machines and 
methods, even larger groups will be unemployed. The committee 
stated, however, that “it is reasonable to assume that the problem can 
be remedied if it be given half the thought that has been expended in 
the improvement of machinery for greater production.”’ 

(11) Industry’s preference for younger men who can be hired more 
cheaply and trained more readily, (12) middle-aged less efficient than 
younger men, and (13) public demand for younger people in certain 
occupations.—It is claimed that, as younger men have less responsi- 
bility, they will work for less compensation, and because they are in 
better physical condition the employer can get more out of them at 
less cost. While in some cases, no doubt, greed is the basis of this 
practice, more frequently it is due to the extreme competition prevail- 
ing in particular industries. Such practices should be discouraged. 
This, the committee thinks, may be done by ascertaining the age dis- 
tribution of the workers in these industries and then prevailing upon 
the employers to maintain the proper age balances. 

In some industries employers insist upon employing younger persons 
because they train more readily than older men and women. ‘This 
is particularly true in trades calling for manual dexterity. For 
example, testimony was given to the effect that in the weaving trades 
it is next to impossible to train men and women over 30 years of age. 
The committee declared, however, that where a trade is not so de- 
pendent upon manual dexterity and agility of the body “there is no 
reason to say that the older worker cannot be trained just as readily 
as the younger man.”’ While admitting that there are some jobs in 
which older men cannot compete with younger workers, the com- 
mittee stated that it had yet to hear any convincing evidence that the 
middle aged are less efficient than the younger men. 

The public demands younger persons in some occupations and the employer is 
compelled to concede to these demands. The committee has received considerable 
testimony to the effect that there are no demands for waitresses that are not young 
and attractive. The same thing is said to apply to store clerks and generally to 
all positions dealing directly with the general public. Stenographers and office 
workers say they cannot find positions when they become middle-aged, and this 


has been verified by employment agencies. In addition to the above there has 
been a host of others who have told the same story. 


(14) Lack of educational qualifications reyuirements.—It is said 
that older men who have not the equivalent of high-school or trade- 
school educational qualifications are difficult to train for precision 
work. Furthermore, it is alleged that many of the middle-aged 
workers have not sufficient education to write legibly or figure ac- 
curately. The committee conceded that these allegations are well 
founded, as a study of the educational statistics of the United States 
discloses. The great majority of persons now in the middle-aged 
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group were educated more than 20 years ago “‘when standards were 
not as high or compulsory education as rigidly enforced as at preseyt.” 

In this connection the suggestion has been offered that educatioyg) 
courses be established for older workers, with a view to fitting ther) fo, 
competition with younger and better-educated applicants. 

(15) Loss of skill during lay-off in depression and (16) lack of s/-il¢ 
workers among middle-aged.—Evidence was presented to the committer 
indicating that some men have lost their mechanical skill on acevo); 
of lay-offs during the depression years. No one knows how large thix 
group is. Employers who testified reported that with a few exceptions 
they were able in a very brief period to retrain these workers to {heir 
former skill. 

Employers were in agreement regarding the inadequate supply of 
skilled workers among middle-aged applicants. The committee was of 
the opinion that undoubtedly a large number of men who were pre- 
viously good craftsmen are conscious of their loss of skill, have no 
courage to apply for their former jobs, and are on relief or have drifte 
into lower-grade occupations. 

(17) Skilled workers eliminated by changes in methods, and (18) | 
industries going out of business —Numerous new processes of prod tc- 
tion have eliminated numbers of skilled workers; for example, arc 
welding of large steel castings and the cracking of petroleum by con- 
tinuous process. Among the many automatic machines in common 
use are the bottle-making machine, the telegraph machine, the shive- 
building machine, and the ditch-digging machine. 

Large numbers of workers have been eliminated by conveyor-}cl! 
systems, automobile trucks, tractors, and trailers, loading devices, etc 
Harness makers, carriage makers, cabinetmakers, wood carvers, :1\( 
various other skilled workers have been outmoded. 

(19) Industry’s failure to train employees for middle-aged ws¢/uI- 
ness.—Generally speaking, the committee reports, employers have 
failed to train their employees to be useful in middle age. However, it 
finds that many large employers are making provision to retain tlicir 
older workers. ‘Industry must do its own planning along these lines, 
but should be given the assistance and encouragement necessary to 
make it a real movement.” 

(20) Discrimination practiced by municipal, State, and Federal «/ 
services.—Many cases of age discrimination by Federal, State, ani 
municipal services were brought to the attention of the committee. 
In the attempt to remedy the situation as regards the municipa! :1( 
State civil services, the chairman and vice chairman of the commi'tee 
introduced into the State assembly and senate, respectively, a }i!! 
the enactment of which would correct some of the existing age-«is- 
crimination practices under the New York civil service laws. 
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(21) Discrimination against persons on relief—A witness at the 
Buffalo hearings testified that persons on relief projects were subjected 
to discrimination and were unable to get back into private industry, 
but that such discrimination was not on the ground of age. The com- 
mittee was unable to find supporting evidence for these contentions. 

Referring to the many statements in current publications concern- 
ing the mental attitude of workers who find themselves on relief after 
faithful service to industry, the committee pointed out that when “one 
is denied employment while still in full possession of one’s physical 
and mental faculties it must indeed be discouraging.”’ Moreover, the 
average middle-aged man has family responsibilities—children to care 
for and send to school. Alarming indications of the effects of enforced 
poverty and relief on the younger generation were reported by the 
committee. 
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ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD, 1936-37 ' 


THE National! Labor Relations Act * defined the right of self-organiza- 
tion of employees in industry for the purpose of collective bargaining 
and established the National Labor Relations Board ‘‘to hear and de- 
termine cases in which it is charged that this legal right is abridged or 
denied, and to hold fair elections to ascertain who are the chosen 
representatives of employees.”* From the passage of the act in July 
1935 until April 12, 1937, when the Supreme Court issued decisions in 
five cases involving the act’s validity and scope, the work of the Board 
was seriously handicapped. The effect of the Supreme Court's 
affirmation of decisions previously rendered by the Board was instan- 
taneous. After the Court sustained the validity of the act and the 
Board’s procedure under the act, the number of charges and petitions 
increased 1,000 percent. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court’s decisions resulted in a decrease 
in the number of injunction suits against the Board and its officers. 
A total of 95 such suits had been filed in district courts since the Board 
began to administer the statute, but at the close of the year there re- 
mained only three injunction decrees outstanding. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the Board disposed of 
2,344 cases involving 467,807 workers. In 915 of these cases the 
charges or petitions were withdrawn because (a) it was decided that 
the charge or petition did not affect commerce sufficiently to warrant 
the Board’s investigation; (b) the facts alleged by the party did not 
constitute an unfair labor practice within the meaning of the act; 
(c) a settlement of the dispute was reached directly by the parties; 
(2d) the cases were transferred to other agencies of the Government or 
consolidated with other cases handled by the Board. 

In many of the 1,429 cases settled, intervention by the Board 
took place before the disputes had advanced to the stage of strikes or 
threatened strikes. In 446 of the cases, strikes were actually in 
progress, and in 254 cases strikes had been threatened but were 
averted by the Board’s intervention. 





1 Data are from Second Annual Report of National Labor Relations Board, for fiscal year ended June 
30, 1937. See Monthly Labor Review, March 1937 (p. 610), for summary of Board’s First Annual Report 

2 Public No. 198, 74th Cong., signed by the President on July 5, 1935. 

3 From statement of the President on approving National Labor Relations Act. 
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Nature of Settlements Reached Between Workers and Employers in National Labor 
Relations Board Cases, 1936-37 

















Number of 

Nature of settlement N — of workers 

Cases involved 
Recognition of workers’ representatives.........................--....------- 739 156, 388 
inte siehinenceneccabancaceadnchisscuennsscchecssatsckosees 335 22, 046 
I incite indice cchmdemnenartaneconnnenncepenined 46 4,115 
Reinstatement and improved working conditions___...............--..--_--. 31 5, 590 
i i ik don beiihecinmewcndgne anindonbmeniuncodepaeanunn 194 127, 213 
th 21s id axtihednpenamnionhahedndtinehdbcndennweahondirannnineee 5 5, 020 
era rei nh 6ninn S46 1nesb dc ansnndsecartmmnrnteccsbincsnotandéa 25 5, 526 
EEE EE a ea a Sa fen | 1, 429 325, 898 





| This includes abolition of company unions, agreements to cease interference with employees’ exercise of 
freedom or right of self-organization, posting of notices to this effect, placement of workers on preferential 
lists for employment, cash settlements of payment of back wages, increase in wages and improvement of 
working conditions, etc. 


Representation Cases 


The Board disposed of 582 cases, involving 217,921 workers, 
arising out of the filing of petitions requesting investigation and certi- 
fication of representatives. In only 69 of these cases were formal 
hearings necessary. In almost 90 percent of the representation cases 
the petitioners withdrew their petitions after adjustments were made 
directly between the parties concerned, or when regional directors of 
the Board secured either recognition from the employers or the con- 
sent of all the parties involved to hold an election. In such consent 
elections the terms and conditions of election were usually the subject 
of agreement. ‘The negotiations for consent election, in many in- 
stances, led to an admission that the petitioner actually represented 
the majority of the employees and to the recognition of such repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

In some of the cases in which formal hearings were held the peti- 
tions were withdrawn or dismissed, but in a majority of these cases 
certification of representatives was made either without an election 
(6) or after an election (37). 

At the close of the year the Board had pending 692 representation 
eases. Most of these (580) had not yet come up for hearing. Some 
had been heard but were awaiting decision or order (52); the remain- 
ing 60 were awaiting compliance with orders or decisions issued. 


Elections 


Krom the beginning of the Board’s existence until June 30, 1937, 
265 elections were conducted by the agents of the Board, 48 pursuant 
to Board order and 217 by consent of the parties involved. Approxi- 
mately 181,424 workers were eligible to vote in these elections and 
164,207 actually participated in the polling. The fact that more than 
90 percent of the eligible voters cast ballots in the elections indicates 
the keen interest shown by employees in the choice of the persons or 
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organizations to represent them in collective bargaining, and t))ojp 
approval of the democratic device of secret ballot to ascertain t}\oj; 
choice. 

The great majority of requests for investigation and certificatio), of 
representatives were made by trade-unions or their members, rat!)e; 
than by employee-representation committees or company unions 
Almost every industry was represented among the petitioners. (){ 
the total valid votes cast, over 69 percent were in favor of the trace 
unions whether or not such unions were the petitioners, and almost 
31 percent were cast for the company union or against the trade- 
union. 

Methods of conducting the elections were usually designed to meet 
the needs of individual cases. In consent elections an attempt xs 
made to secure an agreement regarding all the details of the election, 
the parties determining the proper bargaining unit, the form of ballot, 
polling place, time of election, eligibility list, method of tallying, and 
other details. The Board, in those cases where elections were ordere 
by it, decided what the bargaining unit should be and usually direct e« 
that employees on the pay roll on a certain date should be eligible to 
vote. 

In its decisions regarding the bargaining unit, the Board gave «ve 
consideration to the particular circumstances of each case, such as 
the history of labor relations in the plant and the industry, the mutual! 
interest of employees, and, most important, the desires of the em- 
ployees themselves. The Board met with some criticism from both 
the American Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industria! 
Organization in the determination of the bargaining unit. 

The rivalry within the labor movement gave rise to another pro} 
lem for the Board. In a number of instances a union filed a charge 
with the Board alleging that while it was organizing the employees in 
a plant the employer had invited in a rival labor organization. Suc 
invitation, according to the charge, was accompanied by the em- 
ployer’s active aid. Since such an action by an employer is clear!) 
illegal under the act, the Board held that the existence of a contract 
with the second union does not give the employer the right to <is- 
charge employees for refusal to join the union of the employer’s choice. 
Invariably, according to the report, the Board’s determinations in 
such cases were “resented by the union which had been the bene- 
ficiary of the employer’s violation of the law.”’ 

The following statement indicates the results of elections held |v 
the Board and the 21 regional offices. In some cases the ballots 
offered a choice between two organizations, oftentimes two trade- 
unions, and the votes, therefore, are here tabulated as for the peti- 
tioning trade-union, for the nonpetitioning trade-union, or for tlic 
company union or against the petitioning trade-union. The tabula- 


_ 
‘ 


_ 
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tion indicates that a trade-union won in 214 election units and lost 
i144. In two instances there were tie votes. Four elections involved 
votes for or against a company union, and in one the choice lay 
hetween two company unions. 


Number of elections held___________- a ay agey lt b a 265 
Number of employees eligible to vote____. Je ste _ 181, 424 


V oli i hs as. 6s baw cee cee os ee is 164, 207 
For petitioning trade-union -_ - --- -_- Be acacia ews _ 107, 227 
For nonpetitioning trade-union__________- i ocala 6, 261 
For company union or against pétitioning trade -union_______- _. 50, 647 

Percent of total votes cast: 
For company union or against trade-union__ i ae 
For trade-unions, including petitioning and nonpe netitioning trade- 
union _ — --- ery ' ea eee 69. 1 
Units won by trade-union_ - - — - fivcs é 1 : 214 
Units lost by trade-union___- - -- splaztsetes . 44 
POCOOOOE 
\ COMPANY’S REPORT OF ITS OPERATIONS TO ITS 
EMPLOYEES 


A SOMEWHAT unusual procedure was followed by the president of — 
the Johns-Manville Corporation in issuing the annual report of the 
company for 1937 to the employees so that they might have statistical 
and other information regarding the operations of the company. In 
the foreword to the report ! it is stated that although it has long been 
the custom to issue annual reports to stockholders whose investments 
have made possible the growth of a business, this report was issued to 
the jobholders, whose time and labor invested in the company had 
made it possible to manufacture, distribute, and sell the products of 
the company. 

The report gives the number of employees, the salaries and wages 
paid during the year, the volume of business, plant expansion, and the 
percentage increase in wages over those paid in 1936, 1929, and at the 
low point of the depression in 1933. The total investment in build- 
ings, machinery, tools, and other property is shown and an easily 
understandable balance sheet shows the assets and liabilities of the 
company, while in addition there is a table which gives a financial 
picture of the corporation for the 10-year period 1928-37. This 
table shows the percentage of earnings or loss to net sales for each of 
the years, the average profit for the period having been 6.5 percent. 
The total wage bill of $20,354,000 in 1937 was nearly 3 million dollars 
above the wages paid in the boom year of 1929, although the volume 
of sales, owing to the business recession in the latter part of the year, 
was somewhat lower. The company operates 12 plants and mines in 





! The year 1937—A report to all members of the Johns-Manville Organization, by President Lewis H. 
Brown. New York, 22 East Fortieth Street, 1928. 
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the United States and Canada and one plant in Belgium. At seyey 
of the plants collective-bargaining contracts were negotiated 
signed with representatives elected by the employees. There was 
an average of 11,242 regular workers employed throughout the year 
and of this number 211 were members of the ‘quarter century clu}’’ 
having service records ranging from 25 to 48 years. 


Sd phd 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FRANCE, END OF 1937 


COLLECTIVE agreements were first regulated in France under the 
law of March 25, 1919, but since the enactment of the law of June 24. 
1936, which requires the Minister of Labor or his representative to 
appoint a joint committee for the purpose of concluding a collective 
agreement, on the demand of an employers’ or workers’ organization, 
the number and scope of such agreements has been greatly extended 
The 1936 law, while not altering the earlier law fundamentally, re. 
lates specifically to agreements concluded between the most repre- 
sentative employers’ and employees’ organizations in a branch of 
industry or commerce for the entire country or for a specified district 
and does not apply to agreements in which a single employer is con- 
cerned. Agreements thus concluded may be made compulsory by 
ministerial decree, after consultation with the National Economic 
Council, for all employers and workers in the industries and in the 
area covered by each agreement. A large number of agreements were 
concluded during the last half of 1936 and in 1937—in the majority 
of cases for a 1-year period—and were extended beyond that period in 
accordance with laws passed in July 1937 and January 1938. The 
total number of agreements for which a demand for extension had 
been addressed to the Minister of Labor was 934 at the end of 1937 


Collective agreements in France concluded between Sept. 7, 1936, and Dec. 15, 1937 














| Number | Number 
Industry of agree- || Industry | of agree 
ments | ment 
| | | | | 
All industries___...._- . winiil 4, 187 || Stone cutting and grinding ova | 
' —— Earthwork, stone construction. - --- coe 2s 
RN Set = Le 4 || Stone and brick..............-.-- : is 
Forestry and agriculture . - SGrebb<p-iisial CRG Se er. ae ee 
Farming and stock raising_.._____- ectaveail nt pnencumereeoes 
i are ee ¥ pelisecnemesconl Fe ge Se ears ere (2 
a é 72 || Amusements, etc_. 
er Te cer. ees 387 || Banks, insurance, offices _ - 
Chemicals... piiesnainecal 327 || Judicial profession... _.._-- 
Rubber, per, pasteboard.. ore 149 || Private education_- 4 
Polygraphic industries._........_.___-. 51 Religious organizations. dE 
pO Pea.) meee Sameer 356 || Societies of technical ex perts.. Seis 
CIE oc onnncn an . yee. wake 241 || Arts and letters. __.___- oki 
BT ON BROIB 6 oink posi densenssee- 7 || Medical profession _ ___. eres 5 | 
ii la TE Ee 96 || Personal service.............-. lit 
, RSs er ee eee 218 || Domestic service....................-. 
ey ae aE See a See aa 46 || General public serv ices_. 
Metal manufacturing (ordinary metals) ae 404 || Public industrial services__- 
Metal manufacturing (fine metals) _.____- Se Oe bad senccktcdccsbncwacases I 
Precious-stone cutting..................- 2 
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A recent report ' by the Ministry of Labor shows the number of 
agreements in force in the middle of December 1937. The great in- 
crease in the number of agreements is shown by the fact that the num- 
ber concluded from September 7, 1936, to March 15, 1937, as shown 
in a previous report,’ was 2,364, whereas the number adopted up to 
December 15, 1937, was 4,187. The agreements in effect December 
(5, 1937, are shown in the following table, by industry. 


| Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris), October-December 1937, p. 512. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1937 (p. 861). 











Housing Conditions 
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MINIMUM HOUSING STANDARDS FOR HEALTH 


HOUSING must meet the fundamental physiological and psyel\o- 
logical needs and protect tenants against contagion and accidents, «js 
a minimum requirement, according to the preliminary report of {|e 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public Hea|{}; 
Association.' As a result of study the committee laid down 30 basic 
principles of housing and outlined specific requirements with suggest | 
methods of attainment for each. These standards are believed to |)c 
fundamental by the committee in order to promote physical, ments! 

and social health in low-cost as well as high-cost housing, in both rur:| 
and urban areas. The findings presented are preliminary on|\ 

Problems of management as well as construction and planning mus! 
be dealt with in order to attain the objectives sought. Under the 
new public housing program, it is believed by the authors of the report. 
given types of housing facilities may be approved for stated uses anc 
occupancy, just as elevators are licensed for given loads. 


Physiological Needs 


The recommendations dealing with physiological needs cover tei 
perature, ventilation, light, noise control, and recreation space for 
adults and children. Attention is given to the maintenance of 2 
thermal environment to avoid undue heat loss from the human bod) 
and at the same time make use of air temperature, mean radian| 
temperature, relative humidity, and air movement, in order that occu- 
pants of dwellings may enjoy bodily comfort. The report enumerates 
the kinds of heating equipment desirable for given types of large or 
small buildings and discusses the importance of insulation and heating 
installations capable of producing certain minimum temperatures in 
the coldest winter weather. It is noted that sufficient air change to 
maintain an atmosphere of reasonable chemical purity is obtainable 
in the ordinary home by air leakage in winter and open windows in 
summer. 

In constructing dwellings the principles of securing adequate day 
light illumination and avoiding undue daylight glare, while at the 
same time admitting direct sunlight, must also be considered. In 





! American Journal of Public Health (New York City), March 1938, pp. 351-372: Basic Principles 0! 
Healthful Housing. 
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this connection the report makes specific recommendations on foot- 
candles of artificial light, degree of sky angle at the lowest window sill, 
and openings to the outer air in each room, and establishes the prin- 
ciple that direct sunlight should enter all dwellings at some places and 
hours regardless of the season. 

Because excessive noise is harmful and means of reducing it are 
much neglected in the United States, the standards accepted in Europe 
are recommended for study in relation to conditions here. Pointing 
out that there should be less noise in rooms for sleep and study than 
in those for other purposes, the committee establishes in each case an 
upper limit of decibels allowable. 

To promote health, adequate opportunities for physical exercise 
and recreation for adults and children are regarded as essential. These 
ends are primarily psychological in nature but are attained by physio- 
logical processés and involve the allotment of sufficient play space 
and park area. 


Psychological Needs 


Primary psychological needs are listed as adequate privacy for the 
individual, opportunity for normal family and community life, facili- 
ties for performing household tasks without undue strain, maintenance 
of both dwelling and personal cleanliness, the possibilities for reason- 
able esthetic satisfaction, and conformity with prevailing social 
standards of the locality. 

The committee regards the privacy of the individual in the home as 
of equal importance with the need for the family to secure privacy 
in its own dwelling from the noise and tension of the streets. Stand- 
ards of room occupancy and lay-out of suites are therefore laid down. 
Planning, it is held, is not sufficient and must be accompanied by 
careful tenant selection, adjustment to changing family needs, limita- 
tion of number of boarders, control of subleasing, and adjustment of 
rent schedules to family income and size. 

Living accommodations should also be adapted to the social require- 
ments of the family, allowing a place for young persons to entertain 
their friends without interfering with other family activities. To this 
end a minimum space requirement per member of the household is 
desirable. 

Homes should be located so that they are convenient to the com- 
munity institutions used by the family and near the places of work. 
In housing developments an effort should be made to make commun- 
ity life possible and at the same time “‘avoid freezing the lines of social 
cleavage that may so easily form around the project dwellers as a 
privileged group in the community.” 

The home is a workplace as well as a dwelling and the committee 
believes the ordinary household tasks should be simplified as much 
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as possible. Sound industrial hygiene requires that there be ooo, 
facilities for storage, cooking, laundering, refuse disposal, and cle. ns. 
ing. Good arrangement and modern equipment are recommene 
to meet these needs. Similarly it is important that good taste be se, 
for the esthetic satisfaction of tenants. 

Requirements that would bring dwellings into line with prevailing 
social standards of the local community are obviously purely relative. 
the report states. Where a home is noticeably inferior to those of 
friends and neighbors, emotional reactions of children in particular 
may be incompatible with mental health. While the public has be- 
come aroused by the dangers of communicable disease, the importance 
of emotional hazards is as yet not adequately recognized. While no 
fixed requirements are suggested the committee urges that social 
standards of a given area should be protected by proper zoning ordi- 
nances. 


Protection Against Contagion and Accidents 


A safe water supply, adequate provision of toilet facilities, protec- 
tion against sewage contamination, location of housing in sanitary 
surroundings, exclusion of vermin, protection of food against deteriora- 
tion, and sufficient space to prevent contact infection, are each treated 
as they relate to protection against contagion. These problems lend 
themselves to solution through the installation of good plumbing and 
other equipment, but there are additional considerations; for example, 
in locating a housing development the existing water supply should 
be taken into account. 

Home accidents bulk so large in the total that protection against 
mishaps within dwellings is regarded as of major importance. The 
measures advocated by the committee to minimize the possibility of 
danger are safe construction; control of fire hazards; adequate facilities 
for escape in case of fire; protection against electrical shocks and burns, 
gas poisoning, falls, and other mechanical injuries; and neighborhood 
safeguards against automobile traffic. In all cases methods of attain- 
ment are suggested, whether by installation of protective equipment 
or by regulation. 
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INJURY EXPERIENCE IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1935 AND 1936 


THE injury frequency rate for the iron and steel industry rose from 
14.89 in 1935 to 15.77 in 1936, and the severity rate declined from 2.15 
in 1935 to 2.10 in 1936.' These conclusions are based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,756 departments 
of identical firms * for 1935 and 1936. They reveal an increase in 
man-hours of 238,000,000, or 30.5 percent; an increase in injuries of 
4,438, or 38.2 percent; and an increase in days lost of over 464,000 
or 27.7 percent. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Injury Experience for Identical Departments in the Iron and 
Steel Industry, 1935 and 1936 








1- 
Percent of 
d Item 1935 1936 change 
d 
Total man-hours of exposure (thousands) -..........---- 780, 349 1, 018, 563 +30. 5 
\( Total number of lost-time injuries......................- 11, 622 16, 060 +38, 2 
p , RSE EE ee Pe eae 1, 678, 295 2, 142, 392 +27.7 
’ dns. oa tnamitakibendinkhe sanbesen 14. 89 15. 77 +5.9 
| d EES I Se poe ee 2.15 2.10 —2.3 














As indicated above, the increase in man-hours of exposure resulted 
in a proportionately greater increase in the number of disabling 
injuries, but with a shift from injuries of a permanent nature to those 
of a temporary nature. Further evidence of this trend is given in 
table 5, which discloses that for the disability distribution per 1,000 
injuries, death and permanent total injuries increased from 10 in 
1935 to 11 for 1936, permanent partial injuries decreased from 71 
to 60, and temporary injuries increased from 919 to 929. Combina- 


1 The injury frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million man-hours worked. 
The injury severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand man-hours worked. ‘Ths 
term “injury” connotes a disability which involves loss of time beyond the day or shift on which the injury 
occurred, Or &@ permanent impairment of some member of the body, even if not accompanied by lost time. 
The standard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compiling 
Industrial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1937. 

! The policy of restricting statistics to data furnished by identical firms for 2 successive years, although 
tending to narrow the sample, results in a compensating gain of stricter comparability. Shifts in the sample 
for each 2 successive years give somewhat different rates for any 1 year, depending on whether the comparison 
is with a preceding year or a succeeding year. Generally, these differences are slight. For 1935, however, 
the frequer< y rate of 17.14 in the 1934-35 comparison varies considerably from that of 14.89 in the 1935-36 
comparison. A check reveals that this difference is due to the inclusion in the 1934-35 study of a group of 
departments with the high frequency rate of 32.07, which group was replaced in the 1935-36 comparison by 
another with a frequency rate of only 13.68. 
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tion of deaths and all permanent injuries shows that all injuries of , 
permanent nature decreased from 81 in 1935 to 71 for 1936. The 
shift toward injuries of a less serious nature, as a group, was matched 
by a shift toward less serious injuries within the group. As expresse 
by the average number of days lost per disability, the permanent 
partial injuries decreased from 843 days per injury in 1935 to s0| 
days for 1936, and the temporary injuries decreased from 24 ty »| 
days per injury. 

To permit more adequate comparison, the departments in the iroy 
and steel industry have been divided into four classes: Melting and 
rolling, finishing, service and maintenance, and not otherwise classi- = 
fied. Of the four department classes the departments engaged jy % 
finishing had the highest frequency rate in both years—25.84 in 1935 ox 
and 27.35 in 1936. The melting and rolling departments were second 
in both years with 11.39 in 1935 and 11.86 in 1936, the departments 
not otherwise classified were third with 11.36 and 11.07, and the 
service and maintenance departments were fourth with 8.46 and 8.36, 

The four department classes also maintained their same severity 
ranking in 1936 as compared with 1935. The service and mainte- 
nance departments were first with 2.85 in 1935 and 2.55 in 1936, the 
finishing departments second with 2.39 and 2.26, the melting and | 
rolling departments third with 2.21 and 2.14, and the departments 4 
not otherwise classified fourth with 1.07 and 1.43. The finishing 
departments experienced the largest increase in frequency rate, 5.8 
percent, and the departments not otherwise classified the largest 
decrease, 2.6 percent. Three of the four department classes had 
decreases in the severity rate, the largest of which was found in the 
service and maintenance departments with a decrease of 10.5 percent. 
On the other hand, the departments not otherwise classified had an Se 
increase in the severity rate of fully a third. The summary for al! 
departments combined shows an increase in man-hours, an increase 
in the frequency rate, and a decrease in the severity rate. ‘lhic 
melting and rolling departments and the finishing departments closely 
followed this general trend, while the service and maintenance depart- 
ments experienced a slight decrease in the frequency rate, and thie - 
departments not otherwise classified experienced a sharp increase 11 
the severity rate. 


TA! 
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TasLE 2.—Injuries.and Injury Rates for 1,756 Identical Departments in the Iron and 
‘. Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1935 and 1936 
e 
ed 1935 
ed 
nt Number of injuries result- 
ing in— 
()] 
Num-| Man- Total 
») Dagegeaeas ber of | hours Per- | Per- num-| Total al _ 
de- | worked ma. | ™ma- | Tem- | ber of | time lost | UM" | Yer 
part- | (thou- nent | Bent porary} in- | (days) cy | fy 
ments| sands) | Death par- | total | juries eae | Sate 
total | *: . 
: tial | disa- 
ON) disa- di bili 
bility | Case” | Dility 
nd bility 
Sl- i> 
" All departments !_._____..- 1,756 | 780,349} 119 3 | 824 |10, 676 |11, 622 |1, 678,295 | 14.89 | 2.15 
] = = 
De Melting and rolling. -----.- 510 | 329, 950 55 0} 340] 3,363 | 3,758 | 728,528] 11.39] 2.21 
) Bessemer converters___-. 18 5, 852 1 0 7 44 52 12, 058 8. 89 2. 06 
Blast furnaces.........- 64 | 26, 187 11 0} 22] 215] 248] 97,009| 9.47] 3.71 
id Electric furnaces. _..__- 35| 3.721 0 0 3| 168| 171 3,504 | 45.95} .94 
Open-hearth furnaces...| 71 | 37,561 18 0| 37] 321 376 | 155,710 | 10.01 | 4.15 
ts aaa 14 3, 601 ‘0 0 5 38 43 8,919 | 11.94 | 2.48 
Cold rolling............ 19| 8,015 1 0}; 74 86 | 17,559 | 10.73 | 2.19 
he Heavy-rolling mills_...- 53 | 43,873 4 0| 37] 243| 284] 66,069| 6.47] 1.51 
i. Hot mills... -- 2 21 | 23, 420 1 0} 25] 304] 330! 37,757 | 14.09] 1.61 
0, Light-rolling mills ?___. 62 | 32,763 5 0 42 503 550 83, 652 | 16.7 2. 55 
Plate mills_...........- 26} 11,149 1 0| 16 87 | 104 14,582} 9.33] 1.31 
ty Rod mills.............- 26 6, 130 0 0 4 31 35 6,008 | 5.71 . 98 
Sheet mills_.........__- 40 | 56,888 7 0} 43] 659] 709] 97,858] 12.46] 1.72 
e- Strip mills_...........- 16 | 20,019 3 0| 41 250 | 204| 59,878 | 14.69] 2.99 
Tube mills...........-- 35 | 50,041 3 0} 46| 404] 453] 67,308| 9.05] 1.35 
he Miscellaneous......__.. 10 731 0 0 1 22 23 567 | 31.48 78 
Crucible furnaces _ - 3 23 0 0 0 2 2 i SSS aa 
1d Puddling mills..__- 7 707 o| 0 1 20 21 oS aera nea 
Wiel on 727 | 211, 059 26 1| 208 | 5,128 | 5,453 | 503,996 | 25.84 | 2.39 
ts Axle works............- 7 1, 682 0 0 1 88 89 2,981 | 52.92 | 1.7 
Bolts and nuts_.......- 37 | 12,166 2 0} 18| 228] 248] 28,842 | 20.38! 2.37 
ng Car wheels............. 29 3, 370 1 0 5 111 117 15, 769 | 34.72 | 4.68 
Cold drawing_......._- 18 | 7,006 1 0 4} 104 109 9,416 | 15.56 | 1.34 
Re Fabricating shops... .- 106 | 23,922 2 1 33} 6581] 617] 62,710} 25.79} 2.62 
Forge shops........-- _.| 171 | 34,773 8 0} 52] 1,109 | 1,169] 103,705 | 33.62| 2.98 
St Foundries............_. 169 | 52, 620 6 0} 79] 1,713 | 1,798 | 136,447 | 34.17| 2.59 
Galvanizing and tin- 
ud ~ ope Sapptananll 37 | 22,856 1/ of mam] 139] 151] 20,684] 661} .9 
Nails and staples... ..-- 18| 2,516 0 0 1 18 19 712} 7.55| .28 
he Stamping.............. 52| 16,564 1| o| s1| 512} 564] 49,949] 34.05] 3.02 
Wire drawing. -.--.....-. 45 | 24, 599 3 0 33 266 302 58, 133 | 12.28 | 2.36 
it Wire springs..--..---_- 19| 6,542 1 0 5| 238] 244 9,807 | 37.30] 1.50 
Woven-wire fence. __.__ 19| 2,443 0 0 5 21 26 4,841 | 10.64 | 1.98 
in Service and maintenance...| 293 | 106, 255 32 1| 101 765 899 | 302,941 | 8.46] 2.85 
I Electrical............__ 59} 15,424 6 0; 12 62 80| 49,450] 5.19] 3.21 
\ Mechanical........____ 135 | 70,976 21 0| 73] 607] 701) 198,207] 9.88] 2.79 
Ore docks and yards_..- 3 348 0 0 0 1 1 10 | 2.87 .03 
se Power houses... ....._. 24| 4,465 1 0 0 8 i) 6,479 | 2.02] 1.45 
| Yards and transporta- 
1e 7 ST eeieRREZ 72 | 15,042 4 1 16 87 108 48,705 | 7.18] 3.24 
ly Not otherwise classified ?___| 226 | 133, 084 6 1} 85] 1,420 | 1,512! 142,830 | 11.36] 1.07 
Ce eee 28 | 14,615 3 0 7 46 56 32,620 | 3.83] 2.23 
t- Beetttcet ts. . .......-.. 3 190 1 0 4 36 41 | 11,975 |215. 23 | 62.86 



































. | Except coke-oven and erection departments. 
In) ? Called unclassified rolling mills until 1934. 
‘Included in miscelianeous departments until 1936. 
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Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1935 and 1936—Continued 
1936 
Number of injuries result- 
ing in— 
Num-} Man- Total . 
eras ber of | hours Per- | Pet- num-| Total Fre- | Se 
de- | worked ma. | ™ma- | Tem- | ber of | time lost | UC" | ver 
part- | (thou- hope nent | porary| in- (days) cy t 
ments} sands) | Death total | Par- | total | juries rate le 
“y:,.| Gisa- | bility 
bility bility 
All departments !_._-....-..- 1, 756 {1,018,563 170 5 964 |14,921 (16,060 |2, 142,392 | 15.77 10 
Melting and rolling. -~----- 510 | 398, 945 74 3 | 345 | 4,308 | 4,730 | 851,842 | 11.86 | 244 
Bessemer converters - - - 18 6, 591 3 0 6 41 50 24,800 | 7.59 3. 76 
Blast furnaces_..-...--- 64 35, 517 15 2 30 396 443 147,344 | 1247) 4.15 
Electric furnaces - - - -- - - 35 5, 751 3 0 5 339 347 25,891 | 60.33 4.50 
Open-hearth furnaces - - 71 | 51,676 7 0 48 446 511 155,924 | 9.89 |) 3.02 
RR Se ee 14 5, 017 l ~ 6 41 48 13, 193 9. 57 26 
oo 19 9, 233 0 0 4 174 178 7,402 | 19.28 | x 
Heavy-rolling mills__-_.- 53 | 58,052 ll 1 32 357 401 108,891 | 6.91 | 1.4% 
| ae: 21 26, 113 6 0 7 323 336 46,458 | 12.87 1. 78 
Light-rolling mills ?_- -- 62 43, 198 7 0 49 628 684 104, 054 | 15.83 2.4 
ET 26 18, 016 2 0 20 lll 133 33, 030 7. 38 1.8 
|) | eee 26 7, 066 1 0 8 74 83 11,175 | 11.75 5 
| ae 40 57,110 2 0 38 606 646 54, 350 | 11.31 y 
eae 16 17, 922 0 0 | 31 175 206 24,988 | 11.49) 1.3 
|) 35 56, 458 6 0 59 572 637 91,925 | 11. 28 1. 63 
Miscellaneous... .-.---.- 10 1, 225 0 0 2 25 27 2,417 | 22. 04 1, 97 
Crucible furnaces - - 3 48 0 0 0 1 1 ae 
Puddling mills_._.. 7 1,177 0 0 2 24 26 2, 407 |... 
| Sa 7 297, 657 35 2 399 | 7,706 | 8, 142 674, 100 | 27.35 2. 26 
ee i. ne act 7 2, 433 0 0 6 103 109 7,282 | 44.79 | 2.99 
Bolts and nuts-_---.--.--- 37 | 16,622 0 0 26 345 371 19,802 | 22.32) 1.19 
Clr es is. ..<008 29 3, 986 l 0 1 148 150 9, 630 | 37. 64 2. 42 
Cold drawing......---- 18 4, 355 0 0 1 165 166 4,941 | 38.1) 11 
Fabricating shops-.--.- 106 | 35,978 4 0 65 983 | 1,052 | 117,734 | 29.24 2] 
. . . ae 171 53, 379 7 0 84 | 1,617 | 1,708 117, 667 | 32.00 2. 20 
ee 169 | 77,821 12 1 79 | 2,802 | 2,894 181, 245 | 37.19 | 2.33 
Galvanizing and tin- 

0 Ee. 37 | 33,774 3 0 24 255 282 48,134] 8.35) 1.43 
Nails and staples-__----- 18 3, 187 0 0 5 21 26 2,186 | 8.16 6 
Stamping. .........---- 52 | 18,927 6 0 53 691 750 88,032 | 39.43 | 46 
Wire drawing--....-.-.-.-- 45 36, 530 2 1 42 323 368 65,739 | 10.07 1. 
Wire springs_..........- 19 7, 586 0 0 11 233 244 10, 452 | 32.17 | 1.3 
Woven-wire fence-_-_-_- 4 19 3, 079 0 0 2 20 22 1,256 | 7.14 | 4 

Service and maintenance - - 293 | 138, 3&3 39 0; 115} 1,002; 1,156 | 353,092) 8.36| 2.5; 
Electrical............-.- 59 | 19,127 7 0 5 sy 101 49,955 | 5.28/| 2.6! 
Mechanical... ......---- 135 90, 926 21 0 87 763 871 213, 821 9. 58 2. 35 
Ore docks and yards_-- 3 492 1 0 1 2 4 9,110 | 8.14 | 18.5 
Power houses. - ..-...-- 24 5, 393 1 0 1 14 16 6,962} 297) 1.2 
Yards and transporta- 

ET aS 72 | 22,415 | 9 0 21 134 164 7,324 | 7.32) 3.27 

Not otherwise classified 3...| 226 | 183, 608 22 0} 105 | 1,905 | 2,032 | 263,358 | 11.07 | 1. 43 

OY eee eee 28 | 19,447 9 0 7 74 90 62, 361 4.63 | 3.21 

til ccbtliciniesndnds 3 147 1 0 l 27 29 7,010 |197. 56 | 47. 76 

! Except coke-oven and erection departments. 
4 Called unclassified rolling mills until 1934. 
‘ Included in miscellaneous departments until 1936. 
Melting and Rolling 


The changes in frequency rates of departments in the melting and 
rolling class varied extensively for the 2 years studied, as contrasted 
with the increases in the frequency rates of most of the departments 
in the finishing class and in the service and maintenance class. Nine 
of the 15 department groups had decreases in their frequency rates, 
and 10 had increases in their severity rates. 


Nevertheless, the melting 
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and rolling class had a net increase in its frequency rate (11.39 to 11.86) 
and a net decrease in its severity rate (2.21 to 2.14). 

From 1935 to 1936 the man-hours of the 510 departments reporting: 
in this class rose from 330,000,000 to 399,000,000, or 20.9 percent, 
with an increase in every department group except strip mills, for 
which man-hours decreased by about 10 percent. Disabling injuries 
for the class as a whole increased from 3,758 to 4,730, and the days 
lost from 729,000 to 852,000, or 25.9 percent and 16.9 percent respec- 
tively. Two of the department groups with outstandingly large per- 
centage increases in frequency rates are electric furnaces and cold 
rolling, the rate for the former rising from 45.95 to 60.33 and for the 
latter from 10.73 to 19.28. The severity rate of electric furnaces 
jumped from next to the lowest in its class to the highest, or from 
0.94 to 4.50, while cold rolling—which ranked among the highest in 
1935— dropped to the lowest in 1936, or from 2.19 to 0.80. Rod mills 
experienced sharp increases in both frequency (5.71 to 11.75) and 
severity (0.98 to 1.58), whereas strip mills had declines in both 
frequency (14.69 to 11.49) and severity (2.99 to 1.39). 

Finishing 

The experience of the finishing class, as computed from the reports 
from 727 departments, shows an increase from 211,000,000 man-hours 
in 1935 to 298,000,000 for 1936, an increase of 41 percent. Disabling 
injuries increased during this period from 5,453 to 8,142, or 49.3 
percent, but days lost increased from 504,000 to 674,000, or 33.8 
percent, resulting in an increase in the frequency rate from 25.84 
to 27.35 and a decrease in the severity rate from 2.39 to 2.26. 

Eight of the thirteen finishing departments experienced increases 
in their frequency rates. The cold drawing, fabricating shops, gal- 
vanizing and tinning, stamping, foundries, and car-wheels departments 
had sizable increases, while the bolts and nuts, and nails and staples 
departments experienced only slight increases. The axle works, wire 
springs, woven-wire fence, and wire drawings departments, on the 
other hand, had sizable reductions in their frequency rates, and the 
forge-shops rate declined slightly from the 1935 level. 

Among those having the sharpest variation in experience, the cold 
drawing department is outstanding. It was the only department 
group in this class to suffer a loss in man-hours worked, dropping, 
from 7,000,000 to 4,355,000. It also had the largest net increase in 
frequency rate, rising from 15.56 to 38.11. The severity rate, how- 
ever, declined from 1.34 to 1.13. The 1936 trend toward less severe 
injuries, heretofore mentioned, is prominently exemplified by the 
experience of the cold-drawing group. The number of deaths and 
permanent total injuries per 1,000 injuries decreased from 9 to 0, and 
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of permanent partial injuries per 1,000 injuries from 37 to 6, giviie , 
total decrease of all permanent injuries from 46 to 6. 

Whereas 8 of the 13 department groups had increasing frequency 
rates, only 5 had increases in their severity rates. The axle works 
fabricating shops, galvanizing and tinning, nails and staples, and 
stamping departments experienced increases, and the bolts and iuts. 
car wheels, cold drawing, forge shops, foundries, wire springs, woven. 
wire fence, and wire drawing departments had decreases. The jails 
and staples departments experienced the sharpest rise in severity rate 
(0.28 to 0.69), but still had the lowest severity rate in their class fo, 


\ 


1935 and the second lowest for 1936. The three most noteworthy . 


decreases occurred in the bolts and nuts, car wheels, and woven-wire 
fence department groups, declining from 2.37 to 1.19, 4.68 to 2.42) and 
1.98 to 0.41, respectively. 


Service and Maintenance 


For the 293 departments included in the service and maintenance 
class, man-hours increased from 106,000,000 to 138,000,000, injuries 
increased from 899 to 1,156, and days lost increased from 303,000 
to 353,000, or increases of 30.2, 28.6, and 16.6 percent, respectively. 
Consequently the frequency rate for the class as a whole declined 
slightly from 8.46 to 8.36, and the severity rate dropped from 2.85 to 
2.55. Since 1934, the service and maintenance class has consistently 
had the lowest frequency rate and the highest severity rate in the four 
classes of departments. The mechanical departments group was thie 
only one to have a decrease in the frequency rate, dropping from 
9.88 to 9.58. Ore docks and yards presented the largest increase 
in both frequency and severity rates of all the department groups in 
the entire industry. The frequency rate increased from 2.87 to 8.14 
and the severity rate from 0.03 to 18.53, primarily because of a fatality 
and a permanent partial disability. 

Because coke ovens and erecting departments are not considered 
as an integral part of the iron and steel industry as such, although 
operated by some iron and steel concerns, the figures for these two 
groups are shown separately and are not included in the genera! in- 
dustry data. Attention is called to the extremely high frequency and 
severity rates of the erecting group. 
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TaBLe 3. Comparison, by Major Departments of the Iron and Steel Industry, of Changes 


in Exposure, Frequency, and Severity Rates, 1935 and 1936! 





























i, 

| Man- hours worked Frequency rate Severity rate 

| 

wettge a. T° | 

| Increase | Decrease | Increase | Decrease | Increase | Decrease 
Blast furnaces ...----------- sn0psesephedes | 2 a a | ee ee 
Fabricating Shops-..----- esnbeccgocssnseune : rr eee x ahora Pe 6S heeeenense 
Forge ShOpS...------------------------- “st a ee | eee x o-- x 
Foundries occesees -—Saeeeee ae ee eee eww wnne | x ee x scoce --<- x 
Galvanizing and tinning....-.-.-.....---- a rr 7 s lenspeare a 
Heavy-rolling PC Cilia cons Sadddesonsda POPES ‘Riveccdeadom x lceoguecut Pa. f Weteaascs 
Hot mills. ......--------------------=----- Se. eee ee x x ee 
Light-rolling St concakerseeeninewenae <a?  teaseeesciie lS PLO x | penccessce x 
Te Se <n ) A a re De. *y Apatemseuced x 
Open-hearth furnaces. -......----.--------- a See oe ae x Nedahaa aameiataahe x 
Sheet mills... .62<c<-ececceeceeesnencvece-- ae oe | chgiamon gate x pousadeswe x 
Strip MINS... cocmsccceccescccccewsccccccee lnédacecees a te ee | x |---------- Xx 
Tabd Ui cdatendbelea2secescvoersccuasmaee =, ere |---------- A accesccoce 
Wire drawing.....---- Mnseeereranccecccces ie . pilinbeaeeielined suceeard — x 
Yards and transportation. -........-......- eee x x ja nineties 
Not otherwise classified..................- late SecA eeltineg techie m eemnanes 


| Departments with 20,000,000 or more man-hours in 1935 or 1936. 





Effects of Changes in Exposure 


An analysis of the experience of department groups with 20,000,000 
or more man-hours of exposure in either 1935 or 1936 shows that an 
increase in exposure may be accompanied by either an increase or 
decrease in the incidence of injuries. Fifteen of the sixteen major 
department groups experienced an increased exposure. Of these, 
seven had an increase in frequency rate and eight a decrease in fre- 
quency rate. Of the seven department groups having an increase 
in man-hours and frequency, all but one had increases in the severity 
rate. Of the eight which experienced increases in man-hours and 
decreases in their frequency rates, all but two had decreases in their 
severity rates. Strip mills, the only group having a decrease in 
man-hours worked, experienced decreases in both the frequency and 
the severity rates. The effects of the increased exposure on the fre- 
quency and severity rates of the 15 department groups are more 
clearly seen by the following tabulation: 


Department 
groups 
Increased frequency and increased severity _ _ _ _- ra a's FHQ 
Increased frequency and decreased severity ___ ___- ~— 1 
Decreased frequency and increased severity__.._._.___..__-- 2 
Decreased frequency and decreased severity................ 6 


lt appears, therefore, that an increase in exposure had exactly opposite 
elects in 12 of the 15 department groups: in 6 the increased exposure 
resulted in increases in both the frequency ond severity rates, and in 


another 6, the increased exposure resulted in decreases in both the 
frequency and severity rates. 
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Rank of Department Groups 


In table 4 are shown the reiative standing of the department roups 
according to frequency rate and severity rate, rank 1 being allotte, 
to the group with the lowest rate, rank 2 to the second lowest, et, 
Table 4 should be used in conjunction with table 2, as a shift in rank 
may or may not be of importance, because the difference in raj, 
causing a shift from one rank to another in the following year may hy. 
large or small; also a department group having the same rank fo, 
both years in frequency and severity rates may have experienced q 
decided rise or fall in each of these rates. For example, the hot. 
mills group, which ranked twenty-first in frequency and fourteent) 
in severity in both 1935 and 1936, had a decrease in its frequency rate 
from 14.09 to 12.87, and an increase in its severity rate from 1.61 to 
1.78. 





TaBLe 4.—Rank, According to Frequency and Severity Rates, of Departments in thp 
Tron and Steel Industry, 1935 and 1936 ' 

















| ; Rank Rank | | Rank Rank 
according : Re according - 
according || according 
to fre- toon | to fre- ® 
, | to severity everity 
quency rate quency _ 
Department rate Department rate rate 














1935 | 1936 | 1935} 1936 1935 | 1936 | 1935 




















Melting and rolling Finishing | 
Bessemer converters. - ------ Sr ee ae ee ee nc ncccccccect 34 | 3: 
Blast furnaces..............- 12} 20| 32] 31 || Bolts and nuts_........_.._. 25 | 25| 21 
Electric furnaces -_-.-........-- | 33 | 34 5 fh «lS 31} 30) 34 
Open-hearth furnaces______- 14] 13] 33 27 || Cold drawing............_-- 231 31| 9 
 ceccncssagspnences Sen sat oe 25 || Fabricating shops.....-..__- 26} 26) 2 
= eae | 16] 23 19 hE 23; 27] 2 
Heavy-rolling mills__.......| 5 3 13 Oe ee ne 30 | 29 
i LEC | 21] 21] 14 14 || Galvanizing and tinning....| 6| 10| 4 
Light-rolling mills......_.__- | 24] 22| 23| 22 || Nails and staples.......-.-—- gs} 9| 2 
tities cbuinasnben | ll 6 8 Rl et SETS 9) 32) 2 
ERE EE | 4] 19 6 12 || Wire drawing..............- 19| 14) 2% 
iio nn edenienins 20| 17) 15 4 || Wire springs..............-. 32| 28| 12 
A RR Ra 22; 18| 2 9 || Woven-wire fence__---___--- 56} 4) 1 
Tube mills_....._- mistadadaicad 10 16 10 13 | 
Miscellaneous. ---.--.-....--- 27 | 24 3 18 | Service and maintenance 
0 Re 3 2 0 
| a ee 13 12 2f 
Ore docks and yards.------ 2 8 ] 
| Power houses. -.-..-...--.- an) 11 
| Yards and transportation. . 7 5 | 





1] 
|| Not otherwise classified ____. 




















1 The lowest rate is ranked first, the second lowest second, etc. 


The ranking of department groups, however, aside from indicating 
the relative experiences of the departments studied, indicates to some 
degree the stability of certain of these groups as to the relative injury 
hazards as compared with hazards in other department groups. The 
frequency ranking indicates the relative number of injuries, and the 
severity ranking the nature of the injuries. Thus a low frequency and 
severity ranking shows a low degree of hazard with relatively fev 
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injuries and those of a minor nature. The department groups achiev- 
ing this favorable result in both years were galvanizing and tinning, 
nails and staples, and power houses. Rod mills and ore docks and 
yards fall into this group in 1935, and woven-wire fence departments 
in 1936. On the other hand, the light rolling mills, car wheels, fabri- 
cating shops, forge shops, foundries, and stamping department groups 
had a proportionately large number of injuries which, on the average, 
were very severe in character as indicated by the high frequency and 
severity rankings. Cold-drawing departments had a high frequency 
and low severity ranking in both years, and the bolts and nuts group 
in 1936. The electrical and yards and transportations groups had low 
frequency and high severity rankings in both years, as had ore docks 
and yards in 1936. 


Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries 


The frequency and severity rates presented in table 2 were based 
on man-hours of exposure. The frequency rate indicated the average 
number of injuries per million man-hours worked. The severity rate 
indicated the average number of days lost per thousand man-hours 
worked. While both rates are essential to an analysis of the incidence 
of disabling injuries and the time loss involved, they do not reflect the 
severity of the injuries themselves. Severity rates measure the time 
loss on the basis of exposure, but do not indicate the average time loss 
per injury, nor the actual distribution of injuries in terms of type of 
disability. 

To complete the picture of industrial injuries it is important to 
know whether a given time loss was incurred by a large number of 
minor injuries resulting in temporary total disabilities, or by a small 
number of fatalities and permanent disabilities of a serious nature. 
Furthermore, given a large enough man-hour exposure, even a rela- 
tively high number of fatalities and serious permanent disabilities will 
result in a low severity rate. To illustrate, in 1936 the electric furnaces 
departments, with a total of 347 injuries, experienced 3 fatalities, 5 
permanent partial disabilities, and 339 temporary total disabilities, 
and had a severity rate of 4.50. The service and maintenance group 
of departments, on the other hand, with a total of 1,156 injuries, ex- 
perienced 39 fatalities, 115 permanent partial disabilities, and 1,002 
temporary total disabilities, and had a severity rate of 2.55. As 
against a time loss of 25,891 days for the electric furnaces departments, 
that for the service and maintenance group of departments was 353,092. 
Nevertheless, because the man-hour exposure for the electric-service 
group was 5,751,000 as against 138,353,000 for the service-and-mainte- 
hance group of departments, the former experienced a severity rate 
of 4.50, while the latter experienced a severity rate of 2.55. What the 
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severity rates failed to reveal is the fact that the service and mainte. 
nance group of departments, with a severity rate of 2.55, experienced 
1 fatality or permanent partial disability in every 8 injuries, while tho 
electric-furnace departments, with a severity rate of 4.50, experienced 
1 fatality or permanent partial disability in every 43 injuries. C\early 
then, severity rates do not reflect the seriousness of the i) juries 
themselves. | 

In addition, severity rates do not measure the shift in the seriouisneg: 
of industrial injuries. They do not indicate whether injuries resulting 
in fatalities and permanent disabilities are increasing or decreasing jy 
relation to the total number of injuries. They do not show from yea, 
to year whether fatalities and permanent disabilities are greater o; 
smaller in proportion to the total number of injuries. 

Table 5 was constructed to develop the desired data. For each 
department the table indicates per 1,000 injuries the relative nuinbe 
of fatalities and permanent total disabilities, permanent partia! dis. 
abilities, and temporary total disabilities, as well as the average time 
loss per disability. Where the total number of injuries is so sinal| 
that one or two fatalities, or a small number of permanent partial 
disabilities would loom unusually large when expressed per 
injuries, the computed number is not given. 


| O00 


TaB_e 5.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost, by Depart 
ments, 1935 and 1936 





















































Death and 
permanent Permanent partial Temporary t 
total dis- disability disabilit 
ability ! 
Department Number Number | Dayslost | Number | Da 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per dis- per 1,000 pel 
injuries injuries ability injuries i! 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1¥ 
Se I. cnoniieaacoatiesecmramen 10 11 71 60 | 843) 801 919 | 929 24 
I I EE, os on we adaeeanbtoun 15 16 73 | 895 | 810} 895) 911 28 
Bessemer converters.............--- 19 60 | 135 | 120; 600/] 850 | 846) 820 4: 
UNE PI cscieicccracures Pesnaxeamesaing 44 38 89 68 |1,048 |1,163 | 867} 894 37 
Electric furmaces.................<- 0 y 18 14} 300 | 750} 982] 977 lt 2 
Open-hearth furnaces. -........---.. 48 33 9s 94 | 981 774 | 854 873 3t iS 
NE SS a ae Pe 0; @® 116 | 125 {1,520 {1,000 | 884) 854 3 ps) 
i ail Sea PE at. lit (4) 0 128 22 841 825 860 978 31 4 
Heavy-rolling mills_.............--- 14 30 130 80 | 897 752 | 856 | 890 st i 
ae ame 3 18 76 21 {1,012 | 536; 921 {| 961 2 21 
Light-rolling mills.........-....... i] 10 76 72 | 982 | 984] 915) 918 2! 22 
Sa hath aces ty panel od dlieiaaishdhese 10 15} 154] 150| 350] 865] 836 835 34 34 
DN A idee tn nntinyatanceiitd 0}; &® 114 96 {1,200 | 450| 886] 892 39 21 
INL cield > nh etheninammodnd 10 3 61 59 | 922) 749 | 929) 938 2 23 
SEE im aes 10 0} 140] 150} 850} 627] 850/| 850 28 3 
Ee A AE TE: 7 9} 101 93 | 829] 719; 892] 898 28 4 
I  hiccasstibocusebocedis 0 0; (2) (2) (’) 957 | 926 12 lo 
iinet nwtiadasininnnewasiod 5 5 49 | 848 | 797 | 940] 946 1] li 
ON eee 0 0}; ® 55} () (?) 989 | 945 13 It 
IL, bc cndndhinees canned 8 0 73 70 | 692] 579); 919) 930 19 4 
a nn creo linc inns 8 7 43 4 (2) 949 | 986 19 “ 
ERE a y 0 37 | @ 2) (4) 954 | 994 17 





1 Each death or permanent total disability is charged with a time loss of 6,000 days. 
2 Computations not given because of small number of total injuries. 
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TasLe 5. Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost, by Depart- 
ments, 1935 and 1936—Continued 












































Death and 
permanent Permanent partial Temporary total 
total dis- disability disability 
ability 244 
| 
Department | Number Number | Days lost | N Number Days lost 
per 1,000 per 1,000 | per dis- per 1,000 per dis- 
| injuries injuries ability | injuries ability 
| 
| 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 Ee 1935 ag 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
= — — — = _| — SS SSS ea a io = — _ — 
Finishing Continued. | 
I abricating shops-_- pO Dom. SG 5 4 53 62 | 997 |1,086 | 942] 934 20 24 
a ee 7 4 44 49; 763) 621 949 | 947 14 15 
Foundries......-.-.-- ie ale 3 5 44 27 | 900 | 737 | 953 | 968 17 16 
Galv anizing and tinning- heise ehaiitiers 7 11 73 85 | 959 | 994 920 | 904 30 | 25 
Nails and staples-- tidddivasiethl 0 0; (4 (?) 300 | 360 | 947) 808 23 | 18 
oo cygealeitingrindebabia 2 8 90 74 699 770 908 921 16 | 16 
fp ae 10 8 109 114 979 900 881 878 29 | 31 
ai.) 4 0 21 45 450 773 975 955 | 7 s 
Woven-wire fence____.._.......-..- 0) 0; (2) (?) (2) 808 | 909 | 21) 18 
Service and maintenmance_-__........--- 37 34 112 99 777 750 851 867 35 | 33 
eS REESE Sea eee eee | 75 69 150 50 921 900 775 SSI 39 | 39 
Mechanical. ............. ee eee 30 24 104 100 723 743 866 876 32 | 30 
Ore docks and yards_- Ute cs 0 (?) 0 (2) 0 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Se (2) (2) 0 (2) 0 (2) (2) (2) (2) | ( 
Yards and transportation __....___- | 46 55 148 128 912 660 806 817 47 | 40) 
Not otherwise classified. ..........._.. -| 5 1] 56 f2 697 | 840 939 | 937 29 23 











?Computations not given because of small number of total injuries. 


While for all departments the number of deaths and permanent 
total disabilities * increased from 10 per 1,000 injuries in 1935 to 11 in 
i permanent partial—i. e., partially crippling—disabilities de- 

reased from 71 to 60. On the average, injuries of this type were 
“a severe in 1936, as the average number of days lost per disability 
decreased from 843 in 1935 to 801 in 1936. Temporary total dis- 
abilities increased slightly, from 919 per 1,000 injuries in 1935 to 929 
in 1936, but this increase was accompanied by a drop in the average 
number of days lost per disability, from 24 to 21. For the industry 
as & whole, then, there occurred in 1936 as compared with 1935, 1 
more death and permanent total disability per 1,000 injuries, 11 fewer 
permanent partial disabilities, and 10 more temporary total 
disabilities. 

The melting and rolling departments followed the general trend of 
the entire industry. An increase of 1 death and permanent total dis- 
ability per 1,000 injuries raised the 1935 figure of 15 to 16 for 1936. 
Permanent partial disabilities decreased from 90 in 1935 to 73 in 1936. 
The average number of days lost per permanent partial disability also 
decreased, from 895 in 1935 to 810 in 1936, indicating that the in- 
juries, on the average, were of a less severe nature in 1936. Temporary 
total disabilities rose from 895 per 1,000 injuries in 1935 to 911 in 1936, 
with the average number of days lost per disability decreased from 





: * Combined because the number of permanent total disabilities is very small, and because both types of 
injuries are charged with a time loss of 6,000 days per case. 
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28 in 1935 to 26 in 1936. Various department groups in the 1, elting 
and rolling class experienced wide variations in fatalities and peri; anent 


total disabilities per 1,000 injuries. Deaths and permanent to; tal 
disabilities rose sharply in the bessemer converters, heavy-rolling J inju” 
mills, and hot mills, increasing respectively from 19 in 1935 to 60 jy) maid 
1936, from 14 to 30, and from 3 to 18. Blast furnaces, open-|ear}, §J from 
furnaces, sheet rail, and strip mills showed decreases in the relatiy, §§ drop 
proportion of the same type of injuries. The decreases were from 44 jp 
1935 to 38 in 1936, 48 to 33, 10 to 3, and 10 to 0, respectively. - 
With the exception of bar mills, with an increase of 9 per 1 (09 | 
injuries, and strip mills, with an increase of 10, permanent partia| 
disabilities in the melting and rolling group of departments decreased 
in 1936 as compared with 1935. The sharpest drop occurred in cold- 
rolling departments, which fell from 128 in 1935 to 22 in 1936. A sig. " 





nificant drop also occurred in heavy-rolling mills, from 130 in 1935 to 
80 in 1936. Average days lost for each permanent partial disability 
dropped very sharply in rod mills, from 1,200 in 1935 to 450 in 1939, 
Other departments showing noticeable drops in average number of 
days lost per permanent partial disability were hot mills, from 1,012 to 
536; bar mills, from 1,520 to 1,000; strip mills, from 850 to 627: sheet 
mills, from 922 to 749; heavy-rolling mills, from 897 to 752; and open- 
hearth furnaces, from 981 to 774. The most noticeable increases in 
average days lost for this type of injury occurred in electric furnaces, 
from 300 in 1935 to 750 in 1936, and in plate mills, from 350 to 865 
Bessemer converters also showed an increase, from 600 to 850. 

Cold-rolling departments showed the largest increase in temporary 
total disabilities, increasing from 860 per 1,000 injuries in 1935 to 978 
in 1936, indicating a corresponding decrease in fatal and permanent 
injuries. At the same time the number of days lost per disability de- 
creased from 31 to 24. Changes in the other departments were 
relatively small. The number of average days lost per temporary 
total disability decreased in 9 out of the 15 departments. Three 
showed increases, and three remained unchanged. The increases were 
relatively small. The most significant decrease in days lost per dis- 
ability was 18 days in rod mills. The decreases in days lost per dis- 
ability for total temporary disabilities in over half of the departments 
indicated that the injuries were of a less severe nature in 1936 than in 
1935. 

For the finishing departments, changes in all types of injuries and 
the number of days lost per disability were of a minor nature. The 
number of fatalities and permanent total disabilities remained the 
same. A drop of 6 per 1,000 injuries, from 55 to 49, occurred in per- 
manent partial disabilities. This was accompanied by a drop of 5! 
in days lost per disability, from 848 to 797. Temporary total dis 
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abilities rose 6 in 1936, from 940 to 946, while the number of days lost 
per injury remained constant at 17 per disability. 

A decrease of 3 deaths and permanent total disabilities for each 1,000 
injuries in 1936 as compared with 1935 occurred in the service and 
maintenance departments. Permanent partial disabilities decreased 
from 112 in 1935 to 99 in 1936. This decrease was accompanied by a 
drop of 27 in days lost per disability, from 777 to 750. Temporary 











FREQUENCY RATES FOR DISABLING INJURIES | 


IN A SELECT GROUP OF IRON AND STEEL ESTABLISHMENTS | 


BY CAUSES OF INJURIES 
| I9I3 TO 1936 


| FREQUENCY FREQUENCY | 
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total disabilities increased correspondingly from 851 in 1935 to 867 in 
1936, with an average time loss of 35 days in 1935 and 33 days in 1936. 
Deaths and permanent total disabilities dropped in 1936 as compared 
with 1935 in electrical and mechanical departments. The former ex- 
perienced a decrease from 75 in 1935 to 69 in 1936, and the latter from 
30 in 1935 to 24 in 1936. The electrical departments also experienced 
a marked decrease in permanent partial disabilities, from 150 per 1,000 
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injuries in 1935 to 50 in 1936. Temporary total disabilities rose fro), 
775 to 881, with the average number of days lost per disability a 39 
in each of the 2 years. 


Experience of a Select Group of Establishments 


Table 6 and the accompanying chart give, by broad classific. tip), 
of causes of injuries, the experience of a select group of establish jen) 
that has been prominent in accident safety and prevention work sineg 
about 1906. The constant decline in the frequency rate from, |9)» 
to 1936 expresses the effectiveness of their endeavor to provide safe, 
working conditions for their employees. 

This select group worked approximately 300,000,000 man-hours jy 
1936, about one-third of the total reported for the industry as a whol: 
as covered in this study, and yet its frequency rate was less than one- 
half that of the total industry rate. If the remainder of the industry 
had had as favorable an experience in 1936 as had this select group, the 
total number of injuries would have been reduced from 16,060 to 
7,334, or 8,726 fewer injuries. As contrasted with the total industr 
rate for 1936 of 15.77, the frequency rate of the select group was 7.2 


TABLE 6. a Rates for Disabling Injuries in a Select Group of Tron and Stee! 
Establishments, 1913 to 1936, by Causes of Injuries 





| 

















| | | 
Cause of injury 1913 | 1915 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 19 

| | | 
RCE RS ER Bm ale en oe | 60. 3 | 41.5 | on.3'| 8.2 | mer 6 
Pc AE, Sa RSL pe ee a sane > 7. 3 | rt 9 | 3.4 16) 1.5 | 

CS EEA TOT Cre » net 3.81 2.6 1.5 ms .5 
EE Deni Disdéacsscanbankclinatecesesetshivbedsd | 26] 1.7] 20] 38) :4 
SC TT IAS GP aD = 1 1/@ !/ @® 
eae ae eS 1.2 8 4 , ee. 

Hoisting apparatus____---___- . aS SR Se ee .| 3281 23 1.9 9} 10) 1 
I nS eis te ea cisatin oaoeed | 281 2.0 1.5 ee .7 
Locomotive cranes. -.__....- eS s, ee SPREE FF a an A} .2] 

RL LA ER se ee RS SP .4 43 a + 2 4 
EE TE I TE SS SRE Oe Sa i 861-24 3 3 
a eS eee eee ae 5.4) 3.7] 2.4 .6 4 | 

CC EE EE See ee AF? ee 5 2 3 1) @ | 

Al ES ES 2 -oof OT BS] LF 4 | 3 | 

Ne ne wamndan wm the .4 i 1] 

ee ee os oc npeacccucuenccemsiiese 451 35] 2.5 1.1 LO} 1. | 

TEE SS eS ee a aecG mE .3 al “2 a0 Rie 

ETL LS AIA TEE ETT IE =. 2 2 1 1 

i i ae: eae ee Tae wae _ an oh (?) ( 

oo inno in ci cdaiwhammecsss ox 3.81 21 2.1 9 .9 

Falling material, not handled by injured___-_-_- sr. 2 ; 1.2 a7 a a Zs @ ' 
Hand tools and handling of objects......._._._._._______- 26.7 | 20.61 10.4) 3.4/ 3.6] 2. 2 

Objects dropped in handling................._._____-. 11.2] 7.6] 44] 16] LO] Li l 

Caught between material --_-_._.__- 3.4] 261] 13 4 ae 

ESET 1.9 1.4 .6 = .2) 

I a te eel eo neaes 25} 25 1.1 3 - 

Objects flying from tools. _._........-.---.-...-.- es 2 = 1} @® (?) (2 

Slivers, sharp edges, etc.___...-.....-.-...........-.... | 38] 38| 15] .4| .2] «4 

SS ERTS ER Oe Ses Ce £14 SRT 3.7 2.6 1.4 5 4 4 

ee i Te EE badd cdukne 129] 65) 3.1 1.1 .8 ; 

SS TEST 5 CSE Ta PRE EE SEs TE Pee Ree 3 aa 1) @® (2) (? 

Objects flying from material, striking ao .8 .6 3 1} @® .d 

— flying from material, striking eye............._- 29) 17) Li 9 2 

i csintall tn tei ntl do ti cntedhdthtabass seb stinnicechod 9] .4] .11 @ 1} ¢ . 

Other bcidivdahtbtehabh} ehh. ctabbinnledddutethiwebthabbitiadess 8.0); 3.7] 15 .8 4 














! Totals and subtotals are based on man-hours rather than on totals of rounded individual figur 
? Less than Mo of 1. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE, 1935 


EMPLOYERS in French industries are required to report to the office 
of the mayor all accidents causing incapacity for work, and a report 
may also be made by the person to whom the accident occurred or by 
his representative. If the injured person has not been able to resume 
work in 4 days, the employer must file a medical certificate in the 
same Office indicating the probable results of the accident. Reports 
of accidents resulting in death or incapacity lasting more than 4 days 
must be referred at once to the labor inspector, or, if the accident 
occurred in a mine or quarry, to the mining engineer. 

The report by the Ministry of Labor for the year 1935 shows the 
number of accidents lasting more than 4 lays reported in industries, 
in underground and surface mines, and in quarries. The figures 
given relate only to the number of accidents and do not show the total 
number of employees nor the exposure in man-hours.! 


Tasie 1.—Number of Industrial Accidents in France Lasting More Than 4 Days, 1935 





Number of cases of— 














Bo ‘ on Temporary 
Industry or group | otal | | Perma- | disability — 
, — Death | nent | lasting |, = ot 
disability | more than | U"*20wn 
| | 4days 
| | | 
All accidents | 701, 138 | 2, 146 7, 890 | 685, 879 5, 223 
Fishing........_- ph Relea i ae ae 331 | 1 | 1 | 329 
Forestry, agriculture - ae ea 49, 168 | 204 603 47, 506 765 
Extractive industries.______- = St en 508 2 7 491 s 
RS ee fe Soe a2 cstedual _ ie 77 243 35, 589 290 
Chemical_.......- eid ead Panahanicie | 27, 243 | 66 | 148 26, 836 193 
Rubber, paper, pasteboard.._..._...........___- -| 11,234] 24 | 104 11, 041 65 
ited. « (ale ae m tee ae 5 | 71 5, 999 | 35 
cn cacsanhsindsanbbaes 29, 198 | 23 341 | 28,713 | 121 
lo ee ee aa 5, 457 7 27 5, 357 | 66 
NS SEE Ts Te | zz aaa 4 | 373 |.- vm 
SiS ARI SAS SS aE 8 SINS 7, 543 6 RS 7,417 | 32 
0 Se ee ee eee 25, 057 39 557 | 24, 250 211 
ni eo baneas __| 29,634 55 | 163 | 29, 330 | 86 
Metal manufacturing (ordinary metals)...........| 124, 855 | 134 | 1, 034 | 122, 927 | 760 
Metal manufacturing (fine metals) -.-._._._._____- 608 | 2 | 7 597 | 2 
eee >) Se l 33 |. :, 
Stone cutting and grinding..._._.._..._._.....__.._._- 2, 500 4 | 11 2, 463 | 22 
Earthwork, stone construction_______.._________- ; 88, 359 399 | 492 86, 582 B86. 
"RS. Se 16, 928 28 76 | 16, 743 | 81 
ce a 12, 706 25 | 61 | 12, 555 | 65 
Transportation_________ LIT ES Tee « s5ee 46, 198 315 | 316 | 45, 233 | 334 
CR SS SaaS 52, 012 120 | 258 | 51, 189 | 445 
Amuse, Gemeem, @60_.......................... 1,111 | 4 6 | 1,093 | ® 
Banks, ineuranes, ete.......................-..--- | 1,073 | 4 10 1, 038 21 
' =?=0SSGRpRRRpReVaSSEgaETS 3, 057 | 15 | 25 2, 970 47 
Personal service, domestic service.........______. | 14,071 | 45 | 124 13, 758 144 
Services of State Departments and communes.____|__ 21, 762 78 | 117 21,311 | 256 
Mines and quarries: 
Underground and surface mines and quarries__| 86, 829 $67 2, 970 &3, 212 280 
ee  susklaindiaies | 976 7 | 25 | | eae 








' France. Ministére du Travail, Bulletin, October-December 1937, pp. 486-489. 
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Table 2 shows the number of accidents of different degrees of se\ ority 
grouped according to age and sex: 


TaBLe 2.—Number of Industrial Accidents in France, 1935, by Result, Age, ani = 





l a 
yr y ~ . 2 
Young persons |, —— 











under 18 years : 
Results of accidents Total | — Ma "a Men 
rt 
| Boys Girls | women 
| | 
ISAT TI 8! I— 
OT ees ee ee re : 701, 138 38, 238 | 9, 640 59, 380 12 Re 
eth. ST “Se | | Ae oe 
Ee ee Ceo ae re. 1,772 50 3 71 
Permanent disability._____- ‘ : ? 4, 895 331 | 82 | 589 RY 
Temporary disability lasting more than 4 days___| 601, 723 32, 375 | 9,311 | 58,001 9 
Results unknown.___.___- ais mae 4, 943 247 | 92 493 { 
Ny CN nctiki cn onsecinieh ochinbacchinnn ...-| 87,805 | 5, 235 | 152 | 226 8 
ie ith bi tbhndndjaictdhbdndisdidagheck 374 | 8 |.. ' 
Permanent disability 2, 998 139 3 | 10 
‘Temporary disability lasting more than 4 days_- 84, 152 5, 084 | 148 | 21) . 
Results unknown______. : 281 4 | | 5 
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Sex 





Court Decisions 
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COMPANY WITH LIMITED INTERSTATE BUSINESS 
SUBJECT TO LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


ON MARCH 28, 1938, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the National Labor Relations Board had jurisdiction in a case 
involving unfair labor practices in labor relations at the Oakland, Calif., 
plant of a fruit-packing corporation, although the company’s interstate 
business amounted to only 37 percent of its production (Santa Cruz 
Fruit Packing Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 58 Sup. Ct. 656). 

On April 2, 1936, the National Labor Relations Board, after a 
hearing, found that the Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co. had been 
engaging in unfair labor practices. The Board ordered the company 
to stop such practices and to reinstate with back pay certain employees 
who had been discharged. The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the order of the Board so far as it related to employees at the Oakland 
plant. 

The National Labor Relations Board, in making its findings, deter- 
mined that the company was engaged in Oakland in canning, pack- 
ing, and shipping fruits and vegetables most of which were grown in 
the State. During the peak season from 1,200 to 1,500 persons were 
employed. The total “pack” in the year 1935 amounted to about 
1,699,270 cases, of which about 37 percent was shipped in interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

The Board also found that the methods of transportation used 
included water, rail, and truck. There was a constant stream of 
loading and shipping of products out of the plant during the entire 
year. From 3,000 to 4,000 cases were loaded daily, and loading was a 
substantial and regular part of the work of the warehousemen in the 
employ of the company. The shipments by rail or by overland 
truck were loaded directly into the equipment of the principal carriers 
by these employees. When shipments were made by boat, the ware- 
housemen loaded the cases on trucks which carried the goods to the 
docks. 

A labor organization affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor attempted to organize the Oakland plant in July 1935, and at that 
time many of the warehousemen made application for membership. 
When this came to the attention of the company, the general manager 
announced that he would not permit a union in the plant. Members 
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of the night shift, returning from a union meeting were prevented 
from entering the plant, and the following morning the members ¢ / {}) 
day crew were similarly denied admittance. On August 8 a picke 
line formed and was maintained until September 27, when the oye. 
ment of trucks from warehouses to wharves ceased. 

The National Labor Relations Board held that a company’s j)\er- 
ference with the employees in forming labor organizations resu|ts jy 
strikes and industrial unrest and has had the effect of impedine the 
movement of canned products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The Board concluded that the discharge of employees and subseq \ien} 
refusal to reinstate them constituted an unlawful diserimin: tioy 
under the National Labor Relations Act, and that the acts. of the 
company had caused labor disputes that burdened and obstructed 
commerce. The company, on the other hand, contended that the 
manufacturing and processing of fruits was a local activity and that 
the Board was without jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court, in considering the case, stated that the com- 
pany undoubtedly was directly and largely engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, called attention to the fact that the power of 
Congress extends not only to the making of rules governing the sale of 
products in interstate commerce or with respect to price discrimina- 
tions, but also to the protection of interstate commerce from burdens, 
obstructions, and interruptions, whatever may be their source. [le 
said that ‘““The close and intimate effect which brings the subject within 
the reach of Federal power may be due to activities in relation to pro- 
ductive industry, although that industry when separately viewed is 
local.” It was upon this well-established principle, according to the 
Chief Justice, that the constitutional validity of the National Labor 
Relations Act was sustained.! 

It was the contention of the fruit-packing company that this 
principle was inapplicable, since the fruits and vegetables prepared 
for shipment were grown in California, and the operations of the cor- 
poration were confined to that State. In answer to this contention, 
the Court said: 

It is not a case where the raw materials of production are brought into the 
State of manufacture and the manufactured product is handled by the manufac- 
turer in other States. In view of the interstate commerce actually carried on |) 
petitioner, the conclusion sought to be drawn from this distinction is wit)out 
merit. The existence of a continuous flow of interstate commerce throug): the 
State may indeed readily show the intimate relation of particular transactios to 
that commerce. Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U. 8. 495, 516; Chicago Board of Trae \ 


Olsen, 262 U.S. 1, 33. But, as we said in the Jones & Laughlin case, the instances 
in which the metaphor of a “stream of commerce” has been used are but partic ilar, 





1 National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 301 U. 8. 1. 
in Monthly Labor Review May 1937 (p. 1194). 


See analysis of case 
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a 


and not exclusive, illustrations of the protective power which Congress may 
exercise. “The Congressional authority to protect interstate commerce from 
burdens and obstructions is not limited to transactions which can be deemed to be 
an essential part of a ‘flow’ of interstate or foreign commerce. Burdens and, 
obstructions may be due to injurious actions springing from other sources.” 


It was the opinion of the Court that such injurious actions burden- 
ing and obstructing interstate trade in manufactured articles may 
spring from labor disputes irrespective of the origin of the materials 
used in the manufacturing process. Furthermore, the Court said, 
“the place where the manufacturer makes his sales is not controlling . 
if the sales in fact are in interstate commerce.” 

The Court next discussed the question of the extent of the Federal 
power over activities which, separately considered, are intrastate. 
In such a case, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes said, “it must appear that 
there is a close and substantial relation to interstate commerce in e 
order to justify the Federal intervention for its protection.” And 
continuing he said that— 


ed 


However difficult in application, this principle is essential to the maintenance 
of our constitutional system. The subject of Federal power is still ““commerce,”’ 
and not all commerce but commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States. The expansion of enterprise has vastly increased the interests of inter- 
state commerce but the constitutional differentiation still obtains. Schechter 
Corporation v. United States, 295 U.S. 495, 546. “Activities local in their imme- 
diaey do not become interstate and national because of distant repercussions.” 


The Court did not consider it possible in this case to demand the 
drawing of a mathematical line, and stated that the fact that the 
sales in interstate and foreign commerce amounted to 37 percent and 
not to more than 50 percent of the production of the company cannot 
be deemed controlling. ‘The question that must be faced under the 
act upon particular facts,” the Chief Justice said, “is whether the 
unfair labor practices involved have such a close and substantial 
relation to the freedom of interstate commerce from injurious restraint 
that these practices may constitutionally be made the subject of 
Federal cognizance through provisions looking to the peaceable * 
adjustment of labor disputes.” | 

The Court therefore concluded that the direct relation of the labor" 
practices and the resulting dispute in this case to interstate com- 
merce, and the injurious effect upon that commerce, were fully estab- , 
lished. ‘The warehousemen in question were employed by petitioner 
in loading its goods either into the cars of carriers or into the trucks 
which transported the goods to the docks for shipment abroad or to 
other States. The immediacy of the effect of the forbidden dis- — 
crimination against these warehousemen is strikingly shown by the 
findings of the Board.” “i 

The Court pointed out that when the men found themselves locked 
out because of their joining the union, they at once formed a picket 

60220—38——9 
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line and this was maintained with such effectiveness that eventually 
“the movement of trucks from warehouse to wharves ceased enti) ely ” 

, The teamsters refused to haul, the warehousemen at the dock ware. 
houses declined to handle, and the stevedores between dock an 
ship refused to load petitioner’s goods. These became, in the pay. 
lance of the men, “hot” cargo. ‘Petitioner says that this was ay 
unlawful conspiracy of those sympathizing with its discharged ware. 
housemen, but it was the discrimination against them whic!) |e 
«directly to the interference with the mov ement from the plant and 
elicited the support so effectively given.” 
Finally, in holding that the Circuit Court of Appeals properly 
sustained the order of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Court said: “It would be difficult to find a case in which unfair |aboy 
. practices had a more direct effect upon interstate and foreign com. 


merce.”’ 
oereoees 


PICKETING TO COMPEL EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES 
HELD A LABOR DISPUTE 


THE United States Supreme Court on March 28, 1938, held that an 
injunction may not be granted to prevent the picketing of a store 
by colored persons for the purpose of inducing the company to em- 
ploy colored help. Such a controversy, the Court held, involved 
‘labor dispute” within the meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
(New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., 58 Sup. Ct. 703.) 

The case concerned the Sanitary Grocery Co. operating 255 grocery 
stores in the District of Columbia, and employing both white and 
colored persons. On April 3, 1936, the company opened a new store 
in a Negro section and hired the necessary personnel. After the 
new store was opened, the New Negro Alliance, an association com- 
posed of colored persons organized for the mutual improvement of 

_its members, requested the grocery company to adopt a policy of 
employing negro clerks in certain of its stores. Upon the company’s 
refusal, the Alliance placed a picket at the store, carrying a placard 
which read: “Do Your Part! Buy Where You Can Work! No 
Negroes Employed Here!’ The Alliance also threatened to picket 
«other stores of the company. 

The grocery company thereupon brought suit in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Columbia, seeking an injunc- 
tion to restrain the Alliance from picketing its stores. The trial judge 
was of the opinion that the laws relating to labor disputes had no 
application to the case, and entered a decree enjoining the Alliance 
and its agents and employees from picketing or patrolling any of the 
stores or boycotting or urging others to boycott the grocery company. 
The United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
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affirmed this decree, holding that the case did not involve or grow out 
of a labor dispute within the meaning of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
One member of the court thought that although the dispute involved 
terms and conditions of employment in the business of the grocery 
company, it was not within the act because essentially a racial dispute. 
The Alliance then appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 
Subsection (a) of section 13 of the Norris-La Guardia Act provides: 
“A case shall be held to involve or grow out of a labor dispute when the 
ease involves persons who are engaged in the same industry, trade, 
craft, or occupation; or have direct or indirect interests therein; 
* * * or when the case involves any conflicting or competing 
interests in a ‘labor dispute.’ ’’ Subsection (b) characterizes a person 
or association as participating or interested in a labor dispute “‘if relief 
is sought against him or it and if he or it * * * has a direct or 
indirect interest therein * * *.’’ Subsection (c) defines the term 
‘labor dispute”? as including “any controversy concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, * * * regardless of whether or not the 
disputants stand in the proximate relation of employer and employee.’ 
After quoting these provisions of the Norris-La Guardia Act, Mr. 
Justice Roberts, who delivered the opinion of the Supreme Cour®, said 
that these definitions plainly embrace the controversy which gave rise 
to the suit and classify it as one arising out of a dispute defined as a 
labor dispute. He further said that ‘“They leave no doubt that the 
New Negro Alliance and the individual petitioners are, in contempla- 
tion of the act, persons interested in the dispute.’”’ Continuing he 
said that- 


In quoting the clauses of Section 13 we have omitted those that deal with dis- 
putes between employers and employees and disputes between associations of 
persons engaged in a particular trade or craft, and employers in the same industry. 
It is to be noted, however, that the inclusion in the definitions of such disputes, 
and the persons interested in them, serves to emphasize the fact that the quoted 
portions were intended to embrace controversies other than those between employ- 
ers and employees; between labor unions seeking to represent employees and 
employers; and between persons seeking employment and employers. 


It was therefore the opinion of the Court that the nature of the dis- 
pute and interest of the parties brought the case squarely within the 
act unless, as suggested by the District Court and by one of the 
justices of the Court of Appeals, the case was taken out of the scope 
of the act by the fact that the dispute was ‘‘racial.’’ As to this the 
Court said: 


We think this cannot be so. In the first place, the act does not coneern itself 
with the background or the motives of the dispute. In the second place, the 
desire for fair and equitable conditions of employment on the part of persons of 
any race, color, or persuasion, and the removal of discrimination against them by 
reason of their race or religious belief is quite as important to those concerned as 
fairness and equity in terms and conditions of employment can be to trade or 
craft unions or any form of labor organization or association. * * * 
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Finally, the Court pointed out that the legislative history of th, 
Norris-La Guardia Act demonstrates that it was the purpose of the 
Congress to extend the prohibitions of the Clayton Act respectiny the 
exercise of jurisdiction by Federal courts and to obviate the resu|ts of 
the judicial construction of the act. 


It was intended, that peaceful and orderly dissemination of informativ; 
those defined as persons interested in a labor dispute concerning “term: 
conditions of employment” in an industry or a plant or a place of business ; 
be lawful; that, short of fraud, breach of the peace, violence, or conduct othe: 
unlawful, those having a direct or indirect interest in such terms and conditi 
of employment should be at liberty to advertise and disseminate facts and 
mation with respect to terms and conditions of employment, and peacefu 
persuade others to concur in their views respecting an employer’s practices: 


The Court therefore held that the district court erred in not comply- 
ing with the provisions of the act, and reversed the decree granting 
an injunction. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS AIDED BY NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION, 1937-38 


AS A RESULT of a substantial decrease in its appropriations, the 
National Youth Administration reduced by one-third the number of 
college and graduate students receiving Federal aid during the current 
fiseal year, as compared with last year.' Previously, separate allot- 
ments were made for college and graduate students, but this year the 
colleges and universities were assigned student quotas based on 8 
percent of the combined enrollments of undergraduate and graduate 
students on October 1, 1936. For the current scholastic year the 
quota for the United States as a whole is 75,993, as compared with 
124,818 during 1936-37. 

The director points out that while “the quota of students represents 
39 percent reduction over last year, it is interesting to note that 
actually during December 1937 only 32.6 percent fewer students were 
being aided. ‘The reason for this is that the quotas were based on 
an average monthly payment of $15. In most of the institutions, 
however, because of the large number of applications for aid, this 
average payment has been reduced so as to assist as many students 
as possible. Thus in December 1937 preliminary figures show that 
the N. Y. A. paid an average wage of $11.72 to 95,025 college and 
graduate students. The average wage of the undergraduates was 
$11.58; while that of the graduate students was $17.77.” 

The total funds allotted for the academic year 1937-38 aggregated 
$10,236,726. The allocations to the States are on a monthly basis, 
generally over a period of 9 months but sometimes over a period of 
8 months. The monthly allocation to all States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico is $1,140,435. 

Under a special fund of $70,000 set apart mainly for the aid of 
Negro graduate students in States which offer no advanced courses 
for their race, preliminary figures show that 271 students were being 
paid in December 1937 an average monthly wage of $21.83. Special 
leadership-training projects at Tuskegee Institute, Fiske University, 
and similar institutions are also being financed through this fund. 





‘The Works Program. The National Youth Administration. Press release, Washington, March 28, 
1938, 
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OBLIGATORY DOMESTIC SERVICE FOR 
SINGLE WOMEN IN GERMANY 


AS A MEASURE to relieve the shortage of domestic servants on {a py)¢ 
and in large families in Germany, the administration of the |'py, 
Year Plan has decreed, in an ordinance published on February 29 
1938, that all single women under 25 years of age seeking employ ine); 
in offices and certain trades must first perform a year’s service j, 
household work.' 

The obligation entered into effect with regard to girls seeking ey). 
ployment after March 1, 1938. Exempted from its provisions are vir|x 
who have done household work for their own families or the familie: 
of relatives, provided that these families consist of four oF more 
children under the age of 14. Inasmuch as the nursing profession 3))\| 
the various social and health services operated by the Governiye) 
and the National Socialist Party are also in need of assistance, 2 years 
work for these organizations will be accepted in fulfillment of the 
obligation. Farmers’ daughters who wish later to look for industria! 
jobs are naturally considered as having met the requirement, but 
evidence as to their competence in houshold work must be furnished 

Specifically, the following are the occupations in which hencefort|, 
women can be employed only after having met the household-sery ice 
requirement: The clothing, textile, and tobacco industries; commercia| 
or secretarial work of any kind in Government or private offices 
Before being established in employment the girls must provide 
themselves with a “labor book’’ (a sort of passport), in which the 
first entry will indicate their fulfillment of the service obligation 
Girls undergoing apprenticeships or training courses will have to 
perform the necessary domestic service upon the completion of these 
courses and before taking up definite employment. 

Time spent by girls in service in any one of the following institutions 
is apparently to be credited toward the completion of the statutory 
year: The voluntary women’s labor service; the farm service (La)/- 
dienst) of the Band of German Girls; the State Farm Help (Lav- 
hilfe); as well as courses in farm and general household work whic! 
are to be instituted as part of the curriculum for the older members 
of the Band of German Girls. With respect to the arrangements to 
be made with individual families for whom the girls are to work, tlie 
latter are free to make these arrangements on their own initiative or 
through the instrumentality of the employment service of the State, 
which in general will be in charge of the execution of the details of 
the ordinance. 


| 





! Data are from report of Prentiss Gilbert, American chargé d’affaires ad interim, Berlin, dated Marc! ! 
1938. 
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PROFIT-SHARING PLAN OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. ! 


A GENERAL profit-sharing plan was adopted by the General Electric 
(‘o. in 1934, but no payments were made in that year, as the earnings 
of the company were below the minimum required before the directors 
were authorized to set aside any amount for the purposes of the plan. 

The plan provides that the directors may set aside and disburse in 
any year, out of the earnings of the company available for dividends 
on common stock after deduction of 8 percent of the average book 
value of the common stock, an amount not to exceed 12% percent of 
the balance of such earnings. The plan is administered by a com- 
mittee appointed by the board of directors from its own members. 
Originally the plan provided that employees who had had continuous 
service of not less than 5 years at the end of the year for which the 
allotment was made would be eligible for participation unless they 
received compensation under the extra-compensation plans for em- 
ployees in executive and supervisory capacities. At the request of 
the employees the plan was modified, effective in 1936, to make pay- 
ments semiannually instead of annually, and, effective in 1937, em- 
ployees were made eligible for participation after 1 year of service, 
but on a graduated scale based on length of service. 

Employees in each works, district office, general office department, 
and subdivision of the company are covered by the plan. The total 
amount of earnings of employees in each of these units is determined 
and such proportion of the general profit-sharing fund is set aside 
for each such group as the ratio of earnings of participants in that 
group bears to the total earnings of all participants. Approximately 
80 percent of the amount so arrived at is prorated among the group. 
The manager of each industrial or office group makes recommenda- 
tions to the president, through the executive officer in charge, for the 
remainder of the approximately 20 percent of the fund set aside for 
his group. This balance may be allotted in whole or in part to all 
participants in the group, in proportion to their annual earnings, and 
any remainder not so allotted may be paid to participants in the group 
who have done outstanding work for the company during the year 
and who, it is considered, will be encouraged by such recognition to 
still greater growth in the future. 


' Data are from General Electric Co. reports: General Profit Sharing Plan, Effective January 1, 1934; 
and Forty-sixth Annual Report, 1937, 
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The payments may be paid in full in cash, or the committee may 9¢ 
soon as possible after the allotment, notify each employee of the 
amount of his share and if the employee does not, within 15 days 
elect to receive the full amount in cash the committee will deposit ; 
percent bonds to his credit with the custodians of the G. E. Employ ees’ 
Securities Corporation. Bonds so deposited will receive additiong| 
payments under the same conditions as bonds purchased by the 
employees. Allotments of less than $50, and amounts in excess of 
$50 or multiples of that amount are deposited to the credit of the 
employee in the income accumulation account, and when credits jy 
this account amount to $50, additional bonds are issued and deposited 
to the credit of the employee with the custodians. 

The board of directors is empowered to change any of the provisions 
of the plan (except the amount of the appropriation, which may no} 
be increased) or to terminate the plan. Notice of changes or termi- 
nation, however, must be given by the company at least 60 days before 
the beginning of the calendar year in which the changes or termination 
are to become effective. 

The annual report of the company for the year 1937 shows that the 
amount of available earnings for distribution under the plan was 
$5,761,140 in that year as compared with $2,937,934 in 1936. The 
difference between earnings and payments for 1937 was $288,828 
which will be added to the amount to be distributed under the plan 
in 1938. 
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ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN JANUARY 1938! 


THE BUREAU has received detailed information on 140 strikes which 
began in January 1938, in which 32,066 workers were involved. The 
following analysis is based on these strikes and on 120 which continued 
into January from 1937, making a total of 260 strikes in progress 
during the month in which 52,589 workers were involved. ‘There 
were approximately 471,000 man-days of idleness in January because 
of these strikes. 

The industry groups with the most new strikes in January were 
trade, mostly retail (20), building and construction (18), personal 
service (15), textiles and transportation industries (12 each), and the 
food industries and mining (8 each). The most man-days of idleness 
because of strikes were in textiles (77,584), the lumber industries 
(49,362), trade (47,183), mining (46,445), the food industries (38,894), 
and paper and printing (33,272). 


Taste 1.—Strikes in January 1938, by Industry 





Beginning in In progress dur 








January |} ing January —— 
| | . “ay Ss 
Industry oor _ | , | idle 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers —s 
ber involved ber involved ~° 
| | | 
—— } F : ee 

Se ae cee eae | 140 | 32,066 | 260 | 52, 589 | 470, 965 

| ——— | ——| - 

Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery 5 2, 236 | 9 2, 968 17, 462 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling mills_-- wil 2 2,000 | 3 | 2,311 9, 287 
Steam and hot- water heating oe seunionne te and steam | 

a iy CO SES SA SOE Sees Oh ate canieal 1 | 140 2, 940 
ART aT RST Sa aR a maa ssa aieel 1 | 80 2 | 267 | 4,487 
Structural and ornamental metalwork......._...-_.-___|----- ee 1 | 94 4 
Tin cans and other tinware._....................--.--- 1 6 1 6 54 
ITS ee Sa 1 150 1 150 600 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment. - g 5 968 10 1,636 | 13, 280 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. -__--__-- 2 280 3 443 4, 948 
Foundry and machine-shop products_........--..--.-- 2 680 5 1, 108 7, 686 
= ie 2 i I Sa aya, ao LE Ee 1 S 2 85 646 

Transportation equipment.._......__.._..........-.---..--- 2 59 5 846 | 14, 256 
EEE See ee eee 3 787 | 13,841 
SE ECS Pee Os ree 2 59 2 59 415 














' Detailed information on a few January strikes has not yet been received. Data on missing strikes will be 
included in the annual report. Information on strikes occurring since January indicates that there were 
about as many strikes in February 1938 as in January but the number of workers involved and the number of 
man-days idle were greater in February by more than one-fourth. In March the number of strikes, according 
to preliminary estimates, increased to about 235 involving approximately 52,000 workers. There were about 
575,000 man-days of idleness because of strikes in March. 
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TaBLe 1.—Strikes in January 1938, by Industry-—Continued 























Beginning in | In progress dur- 
January ing January 
Industry _— 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber | involved ber | involved 
Nonferrous metals and their products_____._.._._....__----- 6 1, 583 8 1, 756 
Aluminum manufactures .---- ES a ae er. ] 115 l 115 | 
Brass, bronze, and copper produe SS sae eeage 1 35 2 58 
Lighting nn ee or ne meme 1 1, 200 1 1, 200 
Silverware and plated ware- oe emai | l 86 1 86 
Smelting and refining- -copper, lead, and zinc__.__..__- l 117 1 117 
EE SE NEE WD. 6 cccccdncnesenscnensenese|.ccneeesnesosecese 1 15) 
i i ce 2 eit Ee ea Se i are ie 1 30 1 30 | 
Lumber and allied products A aS sthath SOE 2 402 13 4, 349 
i ceca ndatinemnt nite bineniin 1 202 4 336 
et Ai a, IA ERED DERE ARs Se BS. poate Be 1 55 
Sawmills and logging camps-_-_-_............-------- ele 1 200 6 3, 737 | 
Es oe Bereta eo ee aeececeencotan! cos at atonal 2 221 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products.................-.-........- 1 70 7 1, 061 
STEELE PARI ET. BI ETE ee l 150) | 
eer. oe dbnt shndnbccueduaetloanwatmiiaamnccedes 2 515 | 
a ; - 7 SP Paeeg 1 23 
Marble, granite, slate, 9 ‘and other products Tghck at walle oie Re he 1 175 | 
a ens sein tind mibnents ail 1 70 2 198 | 
Textiles and their products._______.___...-_._---- J 12 2, 454 30 6, 651 | 
Fabrics: 
EE a ee 2 835 4 1, 462 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. __-__--- BAL! een oo 1 120 
Silk and rayon goods. esctecalenmenndtdiaes - 1 86 3 211 
Woolen and worsted goods Sadia St as 1 28 4 1, 275 
Wearing apparel: 
ee ee enamine cacan 1 21 1 21 | 
ES Ee ee e- 3 1, 098 7 1, 514 | 
Men’s furnishings. ........__--- tas sblioke l 90 | 
Shirts and collars..-_...........-- l 30 2 220 | 
se Nia anak lle ER BSS GE SE = Lage 3 782 | 
I ell wenn Salad 3 356 3 356 
a en sharia > S Dacaexial l 600 | 
Leather and its manufactures _____.__.__..__- 4 531 9 1,176 | 
IE o> nenkdimenoers 4 531 6 580 | 
rt ete gas cESKEUE Kk mc ee keuSid Kn coccccecece 2 KOS 
Other leather goods............._...-....- RELIES PARE | 91 
Food and kindred products................... spunea 8 8, 123 16 8, 998 | 
SSS NDGA: Sea a ae i 1 21 5 338 | 
NL, a | TEN 1 2, 200 l 2, 200 | 
Canning ee ee eee ea 2 180 4 333 | 
ERY SRG ETS a ey Pt ee ies 1 290 | 
Flour and grain mills_._--____- F ae es l 115 | 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Pili l 23 l 23 | 
NE OLE a en ae l 649 l 649 | 
RT CES ao ES NR aE a wighatbiane 2 5, 050 2 5, 050 
Tobacco manufactures....... ___. PL. EE 1 480 2 1, 120 | 
a ans . 1 480 2 1,12 | 
paper ame pemiting....................... P 5 4, 292 13 5, 217 
a sm tmiain’ ; LL EP Sere 2 536 | 
ee. un eeeeunaonan l 18 2 134 | 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job_-._--.- ; 1 6 2 23 
Newspapers and periodicals 2 4, 020 5 4, 102 
Nee all apr ed erro ] 248 2 22 
Chemicals and allied products es 2 677 
ft |” ees , 1 227 
EARS OF TRE RS OTT" ES See Se Keene: OR eeuene 1 450 
ee. as walt cas ude meinbamisdins 1 52 1 52 
Other rubber goods_._.__._.._-- 1 52 1 52 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...............-.-.-- eee 4 361 6 $91 
Electric light, L -neny and manufactured gas- pe Bk pation cee lleds 1 20 
Other. PPLE CRS CT FOP Uae dl bb; RGD 4 361 5 371 
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TaBLe 1.—<Strikes in January 1938, by Industry—Continued 




















| 
| Beginningin | In progress dur- 
January | ingJanuary | Man- 
days 
Industry a | idle 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers — 
ber | involved ber | involved |)2?Uary 
| 

Extraction of minerals. eee a _ 8 3, 639 13 4,682 | 46,445 
Coal mining, anthracite -- eae Hee “e 5 2,713 6 2,943 | 27, 586 
Coal mining, bituminous _- ee <pey. sits ] 478 4 1, 255 16, 363 
Metalliferous mining - - Oh a tedeeons i. a 2 448 2 448 1, 749 
ee EE a Se | eats l 36 756 

| | } 

Transportation and communication : : 12 2, 092 | 19 | 2, 563 22, 527 
Water transportation_. : wad : 4 | 1, 435 | 8 | 1, 833 19, 059 
Motortruck transportation i ] 6 | 617 | 8 | 670 3, 193 
laxicabs and miscellaneous._._____ ._......-___.____-_-]...-- : li 1 | 20) 129 
Electric railroad 1 | 15 | 1 | 15 30 
Steam railroad__.....---- d 1 | 25 | 1 | 25 125 

| | 

Trade mikes ih sous 20 | 2, 291 | 36 | 4,583 | 47,183 
Wholesale. _...._- ie Si 6 | 178 9 | 716 | 10,866 
ee. - at 14 | 2,113 | 27 | 3, 867 36, 317 

Domestic and personal service. 15 | 542 | 25 1, 743 13, 958 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses_-__- 5 160 | 10 | 1, 008 9, 356 
Laundries - - - -- 8 | 224 11 465 2,115 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached | | | 

to specific industry) 2 158 3 215 1,332 
OCREE. sce | l 55 1,155 

Professienal service 2 | 132 2 132 | 1,092 
Recreation and amusement 2 | 132 2 | 132 1, 092 

Building and construction | 18 | 923 23 | 1,051 9, 4865 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A 10 316 12 | 344 3, 753 
All other construction (bridges, docks, ete., and 

P. W. A. buildings) 8 | 607 11 | 707 5, 712 

Agriculture and fishing , 2 | 93 2 93 633 
Agriculture. 2 | 93 2 93 | 633 

W. P. A., relief and resettlement projects 3 | 550 3 | 550 | 2,850 

| 

Other nonmanufacturing industries 4 | 193 6 | 294 2,019 





were in Pennsylvania, and 10 were in California. The strikes in these 
three States amounted to 52 percent of the total for all States. The 
most man-days of idleness during the month were in New York (75,244), 
Pennsylvania (67,045), Oregon (46,970), and California (36,563). 

Only three of the 260 strikes in progress during the month extended 
into two or more States. The largest of these was the 1-week strike 
against wineries in New York City and New Jersey which began 
January 15. 

One-fourth of the strikes beginning in January involved fewer than 
20 workers each; 43 percent involved from 20 to 100 workers each; 
and about 23 percent involved from 100 to 500 workers each. Only 
9 percent of the strikes involved as many as 500 workers each. The 
average number involved in the 140 strikes was 229. In table 3 the 


strikes in each industry group are classified according to the number of 
workers involved. 


Of the 140 strikes which began in January, 42 were in New York, 21 
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TABLE 2.—Strikes in January 1938, by States 





State 


ee. ane en ee ee ee 
Alabama___-. 
California ____.-.- 
Connecticut a a 
District of Columbia___--- 
Florida 
ee A 
Indiana 
SS Nei « 
Kentucky _-_----- 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts__.-.---- 
eo cade en 
Minnesota S 
CE ES ee ; 
Montana ae SS 
New Hampshire--.-.-.......-_--- 
New Jersey ae 
Se SAM 
Peeran Coesgmme................ 
Ohio ae 
Oklahoma...---- 

Ope. ...«s--- sxe 
ema mais 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


a ete ia eal haweiceininaieadeiae 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Interstate 


























Beginning in Janu- | In progress during | 
ary January | Man. 
‘ rey | days idle 
I Workers | ,, Workers | ,°"'ing 
| Number | involved | Number involved | J@2uary 
140 | 32, 066 260 | 52, 589 oy 
1 | 200 6| 1,049 9 O13 
10 | 748 22 2,584 | 36, 563 
e 115 2 138 1, 795 
2 104 4 140 1, 204 
2 | 505 3 528 | 1, 610 
6 | &33 10 1, 741 +, 905 
3 | 416 10 1, 523 26, 902 
| 2 | 68 4 272 1. 040 
Pe Te Seer 3 71 7. 29% 
| i | 45 | 45 
| 1 | 21 1 21 } R4 
6 793 | 11 1, 470 15, 012 
3 | 701 | 4 724 3, 557 
2 j 64 | 3 464 1, 60 
5 494 | 11 1, 564 18, 869 
eeudhad TEES l 30 | 75 
3 875 3 875 Ry 
4 | 2, 164 14 2, 805 mn 
42 | 3, 999 | 62 7, 170 75, 244 
1 | 410 3 837 | R7 
3 125 5 406 | =a 
4 229 6 | 359 | 150 
2) 4,045 5 7, 182 6, 971 
21 5, 014 32 7,078 | 67. 04 
‘Mommas 1 500 aie 
a 1 175 | 
1 | 54 | ] 54 | { 
1 9 | 4 234 | 4, 083 
| 1 5, 000 | 2 5, 115 | 6, 49 
1 250 | 2 269 | r 
4 50 | 4 | 50 | 262 
3 1, 403 10 2, 354 | 26, 332 
a Se A SY, ] 70 1, 750 
2 132 5 747 9, 25 
| 2 3, 200 3 3, 645 | 19, 20° 








TaBLe 3.—Strikes Beginning in January, 1938, Classified by Number of Workers 


























Involved 
Number of strikes in which the number of 
workers involved was— 
Industry group Total 6 20 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 
and and and and and | and 
under | under | under | under | under | under 
20 100 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
re Si epee eB in a cenecncecnbet mii 140 | 35 61 32 3 | 8 | 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 

ELE EERE AA AE ae a 5 1 1 . | eae 1 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment_| 5 1 2 | 1 1 
Transportation equipment __-_....................--- 1 3 en Se 
Nonferrous metals and their products__.........___- 6 | 2 3 | 2 |. ] 
Lumber and allied products_...-............-.------ 2 ot tee 2 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products-_-_--................-- ) eee ge ‘ - 

Textiles and their products___.---__-_-- - 12 1 7 3 “ ] 

Leather and its manufactures___-...__._..-- 4 1 1 2 : 

Food and kindred products- ------ 8 = 4 1 l 1 | 

Tobacco manufactures. _.----- | é im I F I 

Paper and printing_.......---_-- a 5 2 l l 1 

Rubber products..................... Lbdeaell I 1 } 

Miscellaneous manufacturing.............._-- 4 2 1 i ae 
Nonmanufacturing 

I I a dbl Saesedd | eee 2 4 1 1 | 

Transportation and communication.-_..........-.-. 12 4 4 | eee i if. 

SE iditdid Ridin htbatbhbhbs sncvadeb diekcsecucok 20 8 8 = RAN: 1 
Domestic and persona! service_.............--------- 15 5 9 2 et ee 
es epic ancaseucssennésuabocae 2 as , Sera Se 
Building and construction..................-....-.-- 18 y 7 > * 
spare ee a intiendhaciahina asia | Se | a SR Se 
W. P.A., relief, and resettlement projects._.......-- _ 3, SRE 1 |; ES ee 
Other nonmanufacturing industries............-.-.-- ey | SS. ae! as ie 


























) 
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A little less than half (47 percent) of the strikes beginning in 
January were called principally over the issue of recognition or other 
union-organization matters. In 29 percent of the strikes the major 
issues Were wages and hours, while in 24 percent they were miscella- 
neous matters including union rivalry, jurisdiction, and miscellaneous 
grievances not properly classifiable under the other headings shown in 
table 4. About 36 percent of the 32,066 workers involved were in the 
wage-and-hour strikes, 411; percent were in the disputes over union- 
organization matters, and 22 percent were in the miscellaneous group 
of strikes. 


Tasie 4.— Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in January 1938 





Strikes Workers involved 


Major issue | 


























| ony Percent of | 4, Percent of 
| Number total | Number total 
All issues. - - abe ns Se 140 100. 0 32, 066 | 100.0 
Wages and hours_._........_.- 41 29.3 11, 610 36. 2 
eC REL ES SARE I: - EEE” 27 19.3 6, 638 20.7 
a do a ace ck pate eeulonioin 8 5.7 653 2.0 
Wage increase, hour decrease____..........---.-- nica 6 4.3 4,319 13.5 
nd nd ak on wet phiialetcnenmeaiin 66 | 47.1 13, 312 41.5 
Deseemieen..............- 7 | 5.0 673 2.1 
ee EE ee eee eee 13 | 9.3 6, 190 19.3 
ES aR See 1 | yal 9 | (1) 
Recognition, wages, and hours. .__.__........---- 16 | 11.4 2, 668 | 8.3 
Closed shop.........--. 17 | 12.1 | 1, 432 | 4.5 
Discrimination.._. --- 7 | 5.0 | 496 | 1.5 
I a es pilkdednibeetine maids 5 | 3. 6 1, 844 5.8 
a eeensdnwcea shen 33 | 23. 6 | 7, 144 22.3 
Rival unions or factions eis “se 5 3.6 | 358 1.1 
Jurisdiction.........-- a inion Woes. "6a 4 2.9 262 | .8 
i ; - wales 23 | 16.4 6, 510 | 20.4 
Not reported__...._._- i a a a ee er 1 | ad 14 | (1) 





| Less than lo of 1 percent. 


About 57 percent (148) of the 260 strikes in progress during January 
were terminated during the month. The average duration of these 
strikes was 31 calendar days. Approximately 37 percent of them lasted 
less than a week, 32 percent lasted from a week to a month, 20 percent 
had been in effect from 1 to 3 months, and 16 strikes (11 percent) had 
been in progress for 3 months or more. 

Approximately 45 percent of the strikes ending in January, including 
58 percent of the total workers involved, were settled with the as- 
sistance of Government conciliators and labor boards. Thirty-five 
percent of the strikes, in which 30 percent of the total workers were 
involved, were settled by negotiations directly between employers and 
representatives of organized workers. Twenty strikes, in which 
8 percent of the workers were involved, were terminated without 
formal settlements. In most of these cases the strikes were lost when 
production was resumed either with new or old workers or the em- 
ployers against whom the strikes were directed went out of business. 
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TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in January 1938 





























Number of strikes with duration of 
Industry group | Total Lees —_ boand| land | 2and 
than less less less less 
month month} months} months lor 
= (ae aaah £ . take Hh ~~ 
All industries - | 148 55 34 13 19 i 6 
Manufacturing | 
| 
Iron and steel and their products, not including | 

machinery 4 2 1 1 | 
Machinery, not ‘including transportation equip- 

Se By (8 eae S 3 2 i. 1 
Transportation equipment 4 | 1 Se > 
Nonferrous metals and their products 3 I - 1 | 
Lumber and allied products 8 |_ 1 | 4 | 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products 2 | | | ) 
Textiles and their products 16 6 | 1 | 1 1 2 
Leather and its manufactures 6 | 2 1 | 2 1 | 
Food and kindred products 8 | 2 3 ! 1 
Paper and printing 8 | 2 | l l 3 
Miscellaneous manufactures 3 | ety 1 | l l 

Nonmanufacturing | 
Extraction of minerals 8 | h | 3 | 
Transportation and communication 15 8 | 3 | 1 1 
Trade_____ 19 9 | 5 1 | { 
Domestic and personal service 18 7 5 2 | 1 | 
Professional service | | | 
Building and construction : 1! 3 5 | 2 
wr and fishing é. l 1 | 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects l 1 
Other Saauaeenaien industries { 2 | l 1 





TaBLe 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in January 138 





é 
| Strikes Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlerrents carried on by | 
: Percent of : Percer 
| Number total Number | tot 
Ten Se, ee ae eee ee 148 | 100. 0 28, 540 | (x 
Employers and workers directly _ __- 2 1.4 = 24 | 
Employers and representatives of organized workers | 
SI Pad cok +. bus acatestélinen'y 2 52 35. 1 8, 712 | 
Government conciliators or labor boards. - 67 45. 3 16, 695 
Private conciliat ors or arbitrators. ___- 7 4.7 708 
Terminated without formal settlement _. 20 13.5 2, 401 | { 





Results of strikes ending in January 1938 are indicated in tables 
7 and 8, the latter table showing results in relation to the major issues 
involved. About 32 percent of the strikes, involving 35 percent of the 
total workers, resulted in substantial gains to the workers; 36 percen| 
of the strikes, including 47 percent of the workers involved, broug!it 
them partial gains or compromise settlements; and 24 percent of tlie 
strikes, which included 14 percent of the total workers, resulted in 
little or no gains. 
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TABLE 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1938 







































































a Strikes Workers involved 
Result ; wa. 
7 Percent - Percent 
Number of total Number of total 
nor Total. .c ld. Subsea SINT Peres geTE eee Creer aaeee 148 100. 0 28, 540 100. 0 
substantial gains to workers - TOS | Oey 48 32.4| 10,012; 35.1 
Partial gains or compron ises_--_-_-...-...---.....--- : 53 35. 9 13, 466 47.1 
18 Little or no gains to workers. ..........-.....--.------- 35 23. 6 4, 077 14.3 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements... __. 12 8.1 985 3.5 
| 
TasLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1938, in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved 
Strikes resulting in— 
| J stats ay 
7 3 j | Cc- 
bis, Fotals Substan- bs ope Little or | tion, rival 
Major issue tial gains pe ro. | 20gains to| union or 
to workers | “Onl"° | workers | faction set- 
tlements 
Number of strikes 
7 —.. . i lines Mee Tl | nil 
All issues_..------ ace cceebenenesnccenesene 148 | 48 | 53 | 35 | 12 
Wages and hours... .-.-- eee eeeen- ses 41 | 13 ire Shes a 
Wage increase - - —_ eceresncases 22 5 12 > eee 
Wage Geengaee...........--- -..---- 220-05. 10 3 3 | es 
Wage increase, hour decrease. __.-___- 9 5 3 _ eS 
-_ Union organization _----- oe 76 28 25 | ae 
Recognition........---..--------------- ll 4 3 ) aes 
Recognition and wages. ._............. 16 9 4 5 
Recognition and hours.. p pinngpy opie 1 en Seen ee Se. ne 
Recognition, wages, and hours...____. 23 5 10 ip eta 
= ro ee eee 14 6 5 Sree 
Discrimination __-_---.---- ae aE 4 1 1 _y ih SR 
ES eee 7 2 2 _| eee 
Miscellaneous. .........------------------- 31 7 10 2 12 
Rival unions or factions- --_-._- anbe RENE As aie RE RT ae 5 
ee ee SEES 2 ee es ee 7 
ei rennccetedtinn caccnecoss 19 7 10 7 eee ee 
Number of workers involved 
All issues. .....- litle en tesidinmsnclapangitididndhhere , 28, 540 10, 012 13, 466 4, 077 985 
Wages and hours.__......--. RAE Tt 10,622; 1,879| 6,925; 1,918|....._. 
1 . Sie P EMSs. Pats 4, 889 1, 233 2, 061 1, 595 
: Wage decrease._..........-..- — a 1, 360 336 829  ) Tee 
Wage increase, hour decrease _-----__- 4, 373 310 4, 035 _ ) ae beee 
: Union organization ------- . aton bbs 11, 234 5, 216 3, 954 ka 
Recognition... ......--.- afcpesneneas 1, 682 958 552 Ss 
: Recognition and wages_--.........-..--- 1, 855 836 427  f ae 
Recognition and hours.....-..........- y 2 ae ae ea Oe 
’ Recognition, om, and hours......._. 3, 585 2, 207 724 | =e 
Closed shop - . ouwnsseil 1, 454 850 551 il Using ithimbeeidinn 
RR RRR a 532 20 300 py eee 
ES on oe enn cwcensotcocnce 2,117 246 1, 400 » See oe 
Miszellaneous. - bn at bene 6, 684 2,917 2, 587 195 985 
, Rival unions or factions...........---- ES eee 6 Seen ee 535 
Te a Sc hccschhabnnceccbewks |) eee OTR ORR es. LN eee 450 
TE SSE Sere 5, 699 2,917 2, 587 ae 




















The strikes in which union-organization matters were the major 
issues exceeded the wage and hour strikes in number and, on the 
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whole, appeared to be the more successful, proportionately, from the 
point of view of the workers. This is true especially in terms of tho 
number of workers involved. Of the workers involved in the wage 
and hour strikes 18 percent substantially won their demands, 65 per. 
cent obtained partial gains or compromises, and 17 percent gaine; 
little or nothing. In the disputes over union-organization matters 
46 percent substantially won their demands, 35 percent obtained 
compromises, and 18 percent gained little or nothing. 


POOOOOOS 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN 1937! 

THERE were 4,740 strikes which began in the United States during 
1937, in which 1,860,621 workers were involved. These workers los; 
approximately 28,425,000 man-days of work while strikes were jy 
progress during the year. ‘The number of strikes was the highest for 
any year in the country’s history. However, there were more tha 
twice as many workers involved in strikes in 1919 than in 1937. There 
were more man-days of idleness during strikes in 1937 than in any year 
since 1927—the earliest year for which information on man-days is 
available. As compared with 1936, there were increases in 1937 of 
118 percent in number of strikes, 136 percent in number of workers 
involved, and 104 percent in man-days of idleness. 

It is believed that the 4,740 strikes recorded for 1937 include prac- 
tically all strikes of any importance which occurred during the year. 
The Bureau relies chiefly upon the public press and trade and labor 
papers for first notices or “leads’’ regarding strikes. To get detailed 
and authentic information on each case, schedules are sent directly 
to the parties involved. An attempt is made to include all strikes 
which involve as many as six workers and last as long as one [ull 
working day or shift. Notices were received concerning 30 strikes 
during the year on which detailed and verified information could not 
be obtained. ‘These cases, of course, are not included in this report. 
It is likely that some of them were only threatened strikes or stop- 
pages which lasted less than a day. With the exception of these 
cases it is believed that the yearly figures are complete. 


Monthly Trend 


Strikes in January and February 1937 were not unusually high in 
number, although somewhat higher than in the corresponding montlis 
of preceding years. In March, however, the number of strikes in- 
creased to 614—one of the highest figures for a single month in the 
country’s history. In April the number of strikes dropped to 535 
but rose again to 604 in May and 610 in June. Beginning with July 
the unusual wave of strikes began to recede and the number declined 


' Prepared by Don Q. Crowther of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
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from month to month. Not until in December, however, wer. 
strikes back to what might be considered about the usual numbe» fo, 
that time of the year. The 131 strikes in December were the sm: 
number occurring in any month of 1937. As compared with the high, 
figure of 614 strikes in March 1937, the highest number in any month 
in 1936 was 234 in September, and in 1935 it was 239 in August 

Although there were a few more strikes in March, the heavies 
incidence of strike activity occurred in June, when almost 475 (0) 
workers were out on strike during some part or all of the month. 
These persons lost almost 5 million workdays during June. 


TasBie 1.—Strikes in 1936 and 1937, by Months 









































; steikoc._. | Number of workers involved in 
Number of strikes strikes— 
. ,  “——— & ——< i i —— ae j ae Man-days idle dur 
‘ ing mont 
Month Beginning a Beginning in In progress dur- 
in month month month ing month 
iets ee eg 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 1936 1937 1936 
dic oe ie ee ee ae . 
| | | 
| ee See ----}2, 172 |4, 740 |_.....|-..--- 788, 648 |1, 860,621 |_......- a ee 113, 901, 956 | 28, . 
| = ee : = _—— —— 
[( ”, EE 167 171 251 271 | 32,406 | 108, 621 59,153 | 214, 268 635, 519 | 2,720.2 
Deen... ... 008 148 | 211 | 250] 350 | 63,056 | 99,335 | 89,735 | 226,329 748,491 | 1,491, 2Ax 
March........-..-| 185 | 614 | 304] 760] 75,191 290, 324 | 122,162 | 358,155 | 1, 331, 162 | 3, 2x5, 97 
agg .---------| 183 | 535] 313 | 785 | 65,379 | 221,572] 95,526 | 394,178 699, 900 | 3,377, 22 
oie Se 206 | 604 | 340) 877 | 72,824 | 325,499 | 123,030 | 445,170 | 1,019, 171 | 2, 982, 7 
June...........---| 188 | 610] 309 | 940 | 63,429 | 281,478 | 133,531 | 474,954 | 1,327,678 | 4, 96%, 40x 
Sey. ..=<-<.......) Bey Gt me) Gel ae 143, 678 | 125,281 | 353,682 | 1, 105,480 | 3, 007, S19 
August......__._...| 228 | 449) 355 | 746 | 68,752 143, 033 | 118, 268 | 238, 828 911, 216 | 2, 270, 38 
September_..._....| 234 361 379 | 656 | 65,994 88, 967 | 130,875 | 160,241 | 1,063,100 | 1, 445, 94x 
a ae 192 | 320 | 335 583 |100, 845 67,242 | 148, 57 127, 109 | 1,053,878 | 1,181,914 
November ___..-- 136 | 262] 252 7 | 70,116 68,929 | 157,007 | 118,632 | 1,940,628 | 9s), 697 
December_.......-| 132] 131] 258 | 333 | 72,639 21, 943 | 184,859 | 60,518 | 2,065, 733 674, 205 


























The total workers involved in strikes and workdays idle remained 
high all summer, but by September the number had dropped to 
almost normal proportions. During the late months of 1937 there 
were fewer workers idle and less time lost because of strikes than in 
1936. 

Industries A flected 


Nearly one-seventh of the strikes occurring in 1937 were in the 
textile and clothing industries. There were 231 strikes in the textile- 
fabric industries and 449 in clothing, making a total of 680 in the textile 
group. ‘The next highest number of strikes in any industry group was 
523 (11 percent of the total) in retail and wholesale trade. There 
were 372 (8 percent) in the domestic and personal service industries, 
370 (8 percent) in transportation and communication, 328 (7 percent) 
in building and construction, and 326 (7 percent) in the lumber indus- 
tries. The strikes in these six industry groups accounted for approx'- 
mately 55 percent of all strikes in 1937. 

Approximately 57% percent of the workers involved in the 1{37 
strikes were in five industry groups: Transportation equipment maiu- 





he 
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facturing industries (372,399, or 20 percent) where there were large 
strikes in automobile manufacturing; textiles (213,455, or 1114 percent) ; 
iron and steel (186,017, or 10 percent) ; extraction of minerals (162,645, 
or 9 percent); and transportation and communication (135,489, or 7 
percent). 

There were more than a million man-days of idleness because of 
strikes in each of the following nine industry groups: 
|. Transportation equipment, 4,720,686 man-days of idleness. 
The automobile industry accounted for most of this. The largest 
strikes were against the General Motors Corporation in January and 
the Chrysler Corporation in March. 

2. Textiles, 3,827,398 man-days of idleness. In textiles there were 
no extensive strikes during the year. The many days of idleness were 
due to the net effect of the large number (680) of relatively small strikes. 
The largest textile strike of the year was in the silk industry in Pennsy]l- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York. 

3. Iron and steel industries, 3,405,840 man-days of idleness. The 
largest strike was the C. I. O. strike against four independent steel 
companies with branches in Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

4. Extraction of minerals, 2,617,559 man-days of idleness. These 
were principally in coal-mining strikes, the largest of which were a 
State-wide strike in Alabama in April, one in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite field in May, the strike in mines owned by the steel companies 
where a steel strike was in progress, and a strike in Illinois coal fields 
in July. 

5. Transportation and communication, 1,868,974 man-days of idle- 
ness. Most of the man-days idle in these industries were due to the 
maritime strikes on both coasts, which began in the fall of 1936 and 
were not settled until February 4, 1937. 

6. Lumber and allied products, 1,797,619 man-days of idleness. 
The largest strikes in this group were in sawmills and logging camps. 
There were two strikes in northern Minnesota (one in January and 
another in October), one in northern Michigan in May, and one in 
Portland, Oreg., which began in August and was still unsettled at the 
close of the year. 

7. Domestic and personal service, 1,447,465 man-days of idleness. 
These were principally in hotels, restaurants, and laundries. 

8. Machinery manufacturing, 1,344,258 man-days of idleness. The 
largest strikes in this group were at the Caterpillar tractor plant, 
Peoria, Ill., and at the Philco radio plants in Philadelphia, Pa., during 
April. 

9. Trade, 1,036,574 man-days of idleness. There was no one strike 
in the trade industries which was responsible for any large proportion 
of the total man-days idle. The many man-days of idleness resulted, 
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rather, from the large number (523) of comparatively small st pio. 
The largest strike in the group, in terms of numbers involved, was {hy —_ 
short strike of department-store employees in Providence, ki. | 
which occurred in March. 


TaBLeE 2.—Strikes in 1937, by Industry 





Texti 
\ 


. 


| Number of | umber of Mar 
Industry | workers | idk 








sinning in | involved rr 
ES a es ee | Sees ee 4, 740 | 1,860,621 28, 424 gx 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery____. 226 186,017 | 3, 405, a4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills._............--. 39 | 136, 923 9 555g Leat! 
pe ae enn ee g | 5. 733 | ann 
i SE Te 10 | 3, 926 1 Ogg | 
Cutlery (not including silver and Plated ¢ c utlery) and edge tools 10 5, 311 19. 737 ( 
tt al a ERS aa ae ana 7 1, 782 | 53 
Hardware.............. dlvadlichnhesetideadhtssetumuen 19 4, 425 | 73, 804 Food 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures..__- ——— 13 | 2, 411 | 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 14 | 3, 999 
RR RS AS Ea = P “ 23 | 7, 433 
Structural and ornamental metalwork___.---__- ; : 4, 16 | 1,978 | 
Tin cans and other tinware__.._......__.-_- 14 5, 690 f | 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws 
NE a a ciicich wb ctmdiue ARES 9 Eat STE) 13 441 . 
I tdci donno ach ndkeweensddianewecsacds 15 2, 235 Rf 
TRE SLE TT EL OE, SRE ee nee 24 3, 730 R 7 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment..._._.____- 5 261 91, 625 1, 344, 258 Tobi 
Agricultural implements__....._......--..--.---- Tor ORS SEAT 14 3, 158 ; 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters__........_._- 3 281 {. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. ____......_.___-_| 70 29, 901 8. 6 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_-_-_- PR ee SEF l 1, 910 27 Pap 
Foundry and machine-shop _— pe Re Ie 80 15, 963 5. 158 
Machine tools (power driven). és é 6 712 § 
Radios and phonographs-_----_-------- tr) Te ee 16 13, 468 9 
Textile machinery and parts-............----- <A ee l 104 
FES ES TR ae aS > a ee ee Ee es eee ee 61 17, 128 | 249, 8 
Transportation equipment______.__._-- a) A ee ‘ 165 | 372,399 | 4,720, 686 
_"" (ees aie ike oe a = 6 9, 390 | K), OF Che 
Automobiles, bodies and parts. risk ae bach 27 331, 624 3, R25, 68 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_.__- ila ; 13 10, 236 
Loecomotives...............- ghab Menckined de aa 1 | 30 
Ea a ee eee aa 10 19, 827 | Ab 
ss A SOT ee ee te ee Ste bsS3S paueeeka slotted 8 1, 292 20, 2 
| 
Nonferrous metals and their products_. ET the dt a lsameiedio’ 117 | 29, 044 | 877, 739 
Aluminum manufactures-_--.-.-.......---- SaPe sees ee - 9 | 7, 533 | s 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. _......-._--- ; 12 | 4, O85 84 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices_____-___- > 8 1, 847 29, 4 
Re i oe eee, . Jaan khipddasinadncacunce 11 | 742 | fi, f Rul 
LET ETE ae 13 | 2, 092 10, 68 
Silverware and plated ware___.....-....-.---.--- ae iis 3 | 251 274 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_--. m am 6 | 3, 401 8, Sit 
Stamped and enameled ware__._........-_--- =fy ea 31 6, 181 | 41,85 Mi 
Pitinctbeidéctddinemendens ae ee . re ee —_ 24 | 2, 912 44, Sit 
Lumber and allied peo... rier ae oe 326 | 76,990 | 1, 797, 619 
ne Sememeeaee, Se) OA od Sid i canoccneseaun hip acl 158 26, 865 | 160, 50e 
Millwork and planing - Pe ith pavciiele iia 48 | 8, 234 | 210, Ost 
Sawmills and bogging IS 5. inn de : : : 50 31, 192 | 875, 25 Ex! 
| Sa tka shes , ered ; ~~ 70 | 10, 699 | AM), 87 
Stone, clay, and glass products__. é ian 106 24, 180 612, 010 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ -- : 33 | 5, 160 | 106, 579 
0 Sea : - " a ions 8 2, 207 | 8, 637 
SRST TE sts SEL ee eee eee ek 19 | 4, 440 27 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. salted wonn---| 7 548 1, 169 
iy RO eo i Bier Te o OE SSR RTS Uae i 10 7, 450 AS, 49 Tr 
ETS EE AT A RS ee Ea eT ee | 29 4, 375 58, 85 
| 
Textiles and their products________- RET ES eee a oe 680 213,455 | 3, 827, 398 
a ile Be a dnmaticnne dane dendineis meee | 231 89,735 | 1, 663,7 
I 5 1, 511 | 26, 049 
ET Sa ee RE oF a he Se ee eee 42 17, 427 | 336, 189 
oosee ES ST eg ee 8 2, 076 | 39, 906 
apes te ccuwhcteiingaaneans 26 5, 013 73, 89 
EE etiran ccasnqnatenccccctargssenshoscesce 63 42, 903 552, bt 
Woolen and worsted goods_....................--.----.-..-- 38 12, 121 | 426, 67 
Da Giiinuien dit eadiennadinntinawiibdethensioouhatie | 49 8, 684 | 208, 409 
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TABLE 2.— Strikes in 1937, by Industry—Continued 





| l 
In 
Number of | ,; 
: Number of | Man-days 
Industry | strikes be- 











r, 739 














syener veiteg~ workers | idle during 
ginningin| ; 4 > 
1937 involved | 1937 
Textiles and their products—Continucd 008 fal 

W coring Spee --- Pn eatmeasacnnseesenenacsesceccececccocceces — — ee ' 2 a = 
Ns sees do cr ees nsthdnwaskinsi bc aeRuilinmibete } 2, 5A 51, 29: 
ncn iocosmnnibbchenecaianeiahonre | 179 36.499 | 472,038 
Corsets and allied garments_.________.____- PES peace . | 1, 862 | 8, 655 
ED ndivnncnncecscccccceessescenecsesecenssess 17 1, 412 11, 409 
Hats, pry — RS eee wl 26 11, 636 | 172, 486 
shirts EEE A ee ee eee eae | 2 al 137, 10¢ 
RR eR 60|  28635| 820,605 
eae ee eee 44 7,917 154, 999 
SE re: +s aes 43 9, 439 228, 942 
EE a ee ae 142 41565 630, 405 
300ts and shoes.........-- indnabge ceded aientatlaihnd wibickaabine 79 | 29, 483 | 395, 624 
pe ey ee ae oe Pe Pe ee EE SN ee 29 | 4,002 | 104, 810 
Ee ae oe ee ae et eee 41 | 8, 080 129, 971 
EE A 266 | 52, 411 673, 419 
EE AS a ae ae “all gl 10, 234 146, 397 
OO Te . Reciciedptpensattiniaten 23 4, 182 50, 024 
2 err Fe. Oe ak Bey = . 2 60 120 
Canning and preserving. - __- saute, Geum as akon 30 13, 995 | 222715 
BO See eee Mas 32 8, 653 83, 851 
EE SE ee eee eee 10 672 18, 060 
Slaughtering and meat packing.-_................__.__._______. | 37 8, 831 105, 874 
Sugar refining, came............_.__- a SA ee , | 3 1,931 | 14, 582 
I ala asa lo eeesieaeitbbanincidineaetaiies we 38 3, 853 | 31, 796 
a | 30 10, 206 | 197, 253 
EE eee at eS POE ee eases 22 6,715 | 180, 738 
ELL RE a a aa a a 8 3, 491 | 16, 515 

i 
a 161 25, 297 | 480, 865 
tannin omnia acids one eeahieraieae vaitinaieled piece ace 31 3, 906 61, 647 
i asnicinannmnindoaapeeeiaasee oun Pc doas | 17 1, 998 24, 983 

Printing and publishing: 
Book and job Di culeae gipeonwe cousin hehe cia ali a ee 27 3, 345 173, 138 
Newapapers nd périodicais................................ 35 7, 838 | 104, 715 
a Ey Eh i a a cerns Ae: Cn age 51 | 8, 210 | 116, 382 
Chemicals and allied products..........___._.._......_____. ro 66 | 11, 345 309, 876 
CS ace...<-- he i eee Asa 10 490 8, 465 
NPS, eee Aa 8 2,010 18, 918 
Explosives... .........- USES aI) A RR A RA SR ese 11,350 
i ccmenen .| 5 617 4, 351 
i i TS ae vs 15 | 1, 500 | 48, 659 
Petroleum refining... ES ee, See Se ae d 7 1, 836 48, 178 
ES eee eee ee 2 | 1, 332 115, 308 
Se ae ae eee eee 2 2 | 139 1,015 
SR Es it i | 17 | 3, 421 | 63, 632 
SESE ERLE SE SE RG ee Se ee 39 | 53, 829 | 673, 719 
Rubber tires and inner tubes____________. 10 44, 514 | 526, 136 
IID ictociicnsasncetanbocesetendees: : a 29 | 9,315 | 147, 583 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............__.._.-......-...-- = 194 | 39, 352 628, 279 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas______-. sil 9 | 2, 719 20, 679 
tin dn Sincionhsinatbiie natatininines ol 9 | 841 | 11, 490 
Furriers and fur factories.............._...____- 12 | 4, 753 95, 062 
hy ATS ce ee ae 164 31, 039 501, 048 
a | 111 162, 645 2, 617, 559 
Coal mining, anthracite......._______. 32 59, 600 | 606, 656 
Coal mining, bituminous__-_..__-- : f4 99,253 | 1,924,951 
Metalliferous mining___.__............__- 9 2, 049 33, 783 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining... __- a 9 743 41, 776 
Crude-petroleum producing. _.._-__- Bay 5 915 8, 540 
i aaa . ol 2 85 1,853 

. 7 
Transportation and communication._.....______._.._._____.___. | 370 135,489 | 1, 868, 974 
LEE A EE ELE IT 147 36, 447 1, 181, 413 
Motortruck transportation..................................-_.-| 130 76, 491 390, 866 
i ae ani cc hendhnawanc | 23 2,701 | 30, 131 
Paxicabs and miscellaneous..---..-...........-..-.-------------- 39 15, 689 | 206, 289 
eee ascent | | Ra] Ses 
EE CE «i 6 9 0 | ), Oe 
i i anabnnlileen enntiadbpiinenances 17 1, 423 | 7,215 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting___................._..___- 1 24 48 
SS, SE Ee AO Ta SL SES | 3 413 | 1, 203 


' Man-days idle as result of a strike which began in 1936 and continued into 1937. 
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TABLE 2.—Strikes in 1937, by Industry—Continued 





B: Number of | 


Industry | strikes be- Number of | M 


* workers | idk 
= in involved 
Trade_. sail ca Mesa einieatniearese a 523 | 80, 107 1 7 
Wholesale. - Stine ancekews —— 117 | 18, 833 B oye 
Retail _- ath Rican : ven kal 406 61, 274 =. 
Domestic and personal service_ ; a wad 372 | 79, 047 l 1p: 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses__- ; 143 21, 601 se 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors. 29 | 13, 005 
Laundries---.-.-..---- : 110 | 21, 327 | 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing. 17 | 17, 294 | 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to | 
specific industry) eo" ; 39 5, 642 
| eae 1 | 178 
| 
Professiona! service ____- ; wSEPCS 41 7, 431 
Recreation and amusement 27 6, 188 
Professional_-_--------- 4 384 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers 10 | 859 
Building and construction ; 328 | 71, 906 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. 216 | 3, 323 
All other construction len docks, ete., and P. W. A. build- 
ings) -- ibee a : 112 18, 583 
Agriculture and fishing_ , 40 7,713 
Agriculture. __-_-- : 28 5, O80 
Fishing : 12 2, 633 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects 65 52, 094 32 
Other nonmanufacturing industries va 109 14, 77 | 09 
General strikes __ i 2 21, 700 1, 70 





States Affected 


For the first time in the years for which comparable figures sa 
available, Michigan had more workers involved in strikes during 1{)37 
than any other State. Almost 355,000 workers were involved 1) 
strikes in Michigan. Pennsylvania was next with 323,432; New York 
had 221,391; and Ohio 207,428. 

The States with the largest number of strikes were New York 
(897), Pennsylvania (641), New Jersey (309), Michigan (306), Ohio 
(298), Massachusetts (277), Illinois (272), and California (259). 


TaBie 3.—Strikes in 1937, by States 








eeiestaen Workers involved | apenngs Se 
. of strikes a 
State | beginning 
in 1937 ; 7 Percent | Average| ,; ‘ Perc 
| Number of total | per strike | Number of t 
All States... scusclocececsecsaceae 4001 venue? wie) 393 | 28, 424, 857 
Te ee Se 24,745| 1.31 495| 547,029 
Ee aan omabakigninecaatdincal 3 157 (?) 52 1, 090 
emilee aia is 15 4, 799 3 320 118, 789 | 
California__._. ri a 259 79, 314 4.3 306 | 1,940, 979 | 
Colorado......-- EES : | 17 1, 407 1 83 36, 002 | 
| 
Connecticut _........_.....- 93 18, 491 | 1.0 | 199 268, 160 
Sa RT 12 1, 118 | ~ 93 13, 741 
a of Columbia__....___- 27 4, 282 | 2 159 35, 760 | 
ie en aly, lg 2B 7, 808 | 4 279 57, 064 
Georgia Dc .-7 See ee | 17 5, 696 | 7 335 133, 513 | 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 3.—Strikes in 1937, by States—Continued 






































—— 
: | Man-days idle during 
Number Workers involved 1937 
of strikes : 
State beginning ‘ 
in 1937 r ercent verage 7 Percent 
Number of total |per — Number of total 

Idaho oe - 6 1, 088 | 0.1 181 26, 566 0.1 
OTL A” AC ETELN A 272 99, 355 5.3 365 | 1, 434, 863 5.0 
indligitth....cséeaunnnis ie REA. 138 56, 430 3.0 409 967, 851 3.4 
lowa siakdbiocers pebniancoaeel 47 15, 457 8 329 332, 482 1.2 
Siete nillidbheinescnbenemewsen 16 1, 633 JA 102 15, 404 cr 
Kentucky.-------.... Wie 66 23, 692 1.3 359 384, 373 1.4 
ene ee 7 bhatt 23 2, 105 1 92 32, 295 on 
RESETS a 16 5, 302 3 331 216, 508 .8 
Moar ViIGRG omic ebinwccetsa- é 44 12, 645 a 287 190, 161 7 
Massachusetts - eer cece ceoeeeece - 277 55, 360 3. 0 200 602, 037 2. l 
Michigan.....-- eons 306 354, 499 19.1 1,158 | 3,924, 752 | 13.8 
Minnesota-_-.--- . . : 75 2A, 731 1.3 330 509, 726 1.8 
Mississippi - - - - ~ 2, 152 ol 269 49, 974 2 
Missouri........ ° : 142 43, 753 2.4 308 965, 339 3.4 
Montana. -.------ sana 13 3, 315 BR 255 32, 905 te | 
Nebraska - ee — 10 4, 352 a 435 47, 455 - 
NevaGO<cacanenne —T - 3 139 (2) 46 596 (2) 
New Hampshire -- — , 12 1, 984 e 165 26, 628 an 
New Jersey ..-.---- - aeons 309 65, 783 3.5 213 935, 054 3.3 
New York ; ion diibain 897 221, 391 11.9 247 3, 180, 741 11,2 
North Carolina. ---- ; 29 7, 436 4 256 85, 524 3 
North Dakota ” 15 772 (2) 51 9, 194 (2) 
ens on 298 207, 428 11.1 696 3, 938, 424 13.9 
Oklahoma. .---- ies 19 4, 055 2 213 100, 479 -4 
Ee tll 50 12, 005 .6 240 423, 973 1,5 
Pennsylvania 641 323, 432 17.4 505 | 3, 695, 671 13.0 
Rhode Island 93 30; 034 1.6 323 292, 565 1.0 
South Carolina. _.-- | y 3, 319 2 369 26, 632 1 
South Dakota. .--- ‘ 3 172 (2) 57 1, 214 (2) 
Tennessee ‘ : 69 23, 490 1.3 340 541, 062 1.9 
Texas bk id 64 9, 608 5 150 198, 491 | 7 
Utah 2 eS 14 1, 008 a 72 9, 867 (2) 
lS ee 6 214 (2) 36 2, 583 (2) 
Virginia. ._-- 50 18, 743 1.0 375 342, 551 1.2 
Washington sy 19, 736 1.1 222 612, 625 2.2 
West Virginia. ......__- tS 25 6, 866 4 275 201, 280 2 
Wisconsin... - ss Leake 190 | 45, 087 2.4 237 | 857,291 3.0 
Wyoming... ‘ F 4 4 | 309 (*) 77 | 1, 158 (2) 
Interstate (unable to determine num- | 

ber of workers in each State) _- 15 | 3, 974 2} 795 | 56, 436 2 








! The sum of this column is more than 4,740. ‘This is due to the fact that 95 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted, in this table, as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper allo- 
cation of number of workers involved and man-days idle. In 5 additional strikes it was impossible to allo- 
cate accurately the workers and man-days to the various States into which the strikes extended. 

? Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


In each of 6 States there were more than a million man-days of 
idleness during the year: Ohio (3,938,000), Michigan (3,925,000), 
Pennsylvania (3,696,000), New York (3,181,000), California (1,941,- 
000), and Illinois (1,435,000). 


Cities Affected 


The data on strikes in the cities listed in table 4 do not represent 
the total incidence of strikes in these cities. The figures given pertain 
to local strikes only and do not include any of the 304 strikes which 
extended into 2 or more cities. Except for the 12 cities indicated, 
all the cities listed were affected by additional strikes extending into 
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other communities. Data on these intercity strikes are not include, 
because it was not possible to determine accurately how many worke); 
involved in these strikes were employed in each of the cities affocteg 
The cities listed in table 4 which were affected by large intercity strike: 
were as follows: 


TABL! 









































Akron, Ohio, by a county-wide strike of W. P. A. workers. = 
Allentown, Pa., by a silk strike extending into New York, New Jersey, a) = 

Pennsylvania. Bostot 
Boston, Mass., by a State-wide shoe strike. Buffal 
Buffalo, N. Y., by the steel strike as well as an intercity trucking strike. te 
Chicago, Ill., by the steel strike. Cincit 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the General Motors strike as well as the steel strike. ss 
Detroit, Mich., by the General Motors strike as well as an intercity trucking cr 

strike. Des \ 
Easton, Pa., by the general silk strike. ao 


Dulu' 
Elizabeth, N. J., by a strike of shirt workers extending into New York, Ne 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 


Easto 
East 


Flint, Mich., by the General Motors strike as well as an intercity trucking st ~4 
Lancaster, Pa., by the general silk strike. —— 
Kansas City, Mo., by the General Motors strike. Fall 
Lowell, Mass., by a State-wide shoe strike. ian 
Lynn, Mass., by a State-wide shoe strike. “> 
New York, N. Y., by a strike of shipyard workers which also extended j ia 
Hoboken, N. J., yards; by a strike of shirt workers extending also into ( Kan: 
necticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and by a strike of cloak make a 
extending into northern New Jersey. Loui 
Paterson, N. J., by the general silk strike. Low 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by the steel strike as well as the Jones & Laughlin strike w! = 
also involved the company’s plant in Aliquippa. a 

Reading, Pa., by a county-wide hosiery strike as well as the general silk strik: 
Rochester, N. Y., by an intercity trucking strike. one 
Saginaw, Mich., by an intercity trucking strike. ae 
Scranton, Pa., by a silk strike extending into New York, New Jersey, and Penp- Nor 
sylvania. Pag 
St. Louis, Mo., by the General Motors strike. de 
Toledo, Ohio, by the General Motors strike. Pat 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by the general silk strike. ™ 
York, Pa., by the general silk strike. a 
Po 


There were 67 cities in the United States which had 10 or more loca! 
strikes in 1937. New York, with 614, had more strikes during the 
year than any 4 other cities. Philadelphia had 192 strikes, Detroit 
178, Chicago 110, and Pittsburgh 99. Each of these cities experienced 
more strikes, by far, in 1937 than in any other year for which infor- 
mation is available. 

Although New York had many more strikes than any other city, 
the number of workers involved in Detroit strikes was greater. Detroit 
had over 195,000 workers involved in local strikes, as compared with 
New York’s 136,000. Only in these two cities were there as many 
as a million man-days of idleness because of strikes. In Detroit there 
were 2,400,000 and in New York 1,749,000. 
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1927 to 1937} 


Taste 4.—Strikes in 1937 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strikes in Any 


L195 


Year from 








City 
\kron, Ohio. ..----------------------------------------------------- 
\lientown, Pa...---.---------------------------------------+-------- 
Baltimore, Md-..........-.------.----------.------------------------ 


Birmingham, Ala.?_- 
Boston, Mass.-....---------- 


Buffalo, N. Y : 
Fe iiicttccnsncuncesonteanmeenannenaewme 
ee ee ae 
Cinsinntl, Gili csecccceces...-..- 
Cleveland, Ohio-...--..---- 


Columbus, Ohio 2......-- 
Denver, Colo- - 

Des Moines, Iowa ? 
Detroit, Mich 

Duluth, Minn--.- 


Reston, FP@.«.<-<. 
Kast St. Louis, Ill 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Erie, Pa.?..--- 
Evansville, Ind.? 


Fall River, Mass- 
Wilet. BER. .wcs.-en-- 
Haverhill, Mass_.-.- 
Houston, Tex_.- 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Mo 

Lancaster, Pa 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 


Lowell, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn_-. 


 . - 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
New York (Greater) - 
Norfolk, Va 


Paducah, Ky...._-- 
Passaic, N. J_...- 
Paterson, N. J- 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Peoria, Il].?_.___- 
Philadelphia, Pa- 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg_....__- 
Providence, R. I___- 
Reading, Pa 


Richmond, Va__.--- 
Rochester, N. Y- 
Rockford, [11.2 
Saginaw, Mich 
St. Louis, Mo__- 


St. Paul, Minn 

San Francisco (Bay area) 
Sranton, Pa........_- 
Seattle, Wash........__. 
South Bend, Ind. *.___- 


Springfield, Ml__...........- 
Springfield, Mass_______- 
Terre Haute, Ind.2____- 
Toledo, Ohio___.___- 
Trenton, N. J.2_______- 
Washington, D. C 





P ] | 
a | Number | Man-days 
SABER 1280 of workers | idle during 

he-+ | involved | 1987 
34 50, 596 | 643, 722 
7 589 | 6, 207 
29 7,631 | 95, 859 
17 2, 573 | 51, 149 
46 9, 644 | 71, 337 
28 6, 830 | 199, 890 
15 | 2, 970 49, 420 
110 | 31, 749 | 452, 803 
25 | 3, 422 51, 685 
64 | 20, 531 259, 693 
13 | 1,145 7, 680 
li | 1, 203 34, 316 
27 2.015 36, 500 
178 195, 478 2, 400, 130 
17 | 2, 254 66, 662 
6 | 1, 529 44, 743 
17 | 5, 110 | 18, 204 
12 | 1,717 | 42, 847 
17 3, 863 | 56, 808 
12 1, 303 | 21,077 
11 | 1, 693 | 17, 807 
10 | 28, 719 | 54, 162 
13 1, 060 9, 285 
2B | 3, 217 | Q8, GRO 
25 | 6, 165 | 34, 000 
29 3, 406 54, 216 
37 10, 747 | 355, 666 
10 1, 767 | 9,053 
78 20, 544 | 264, 778 
22 3, 363 48,794 

| | 

26 5, 687 91, 629 
5 | 270 5, 211 
17 2, 207 12, 639 
76 14, 079 224, 969 
25 | 4,771 3, 132 
4 11, 623 239, 762 
10 2, 738 30, 234 
10 949 26, 740 
614 136, 096 1, 749, 432 
10 764 14, 691 
10 1,816 17, O85 
13 1,036 12, 766 
12 | 4, 869 36, 753 
17 3, 361 51, 963 
17 4, 768 | 67, 862 
192 82, 575 G28, 762 
99 19, 396 | 197, 901 
23 4, 636 | 228, 788 
34 | 15, 824 | 116, 993 
13 3, 822 | 103, 991 
10 | 1,347 | 10, 780 
33 | 5, 520 | 89. 397 
11 | 2) 750 | 39, 208 
21 | 24, 877 | 96, 444 
66 19, 409 | 343, 715 
1 | 3, 464 | 111, 402 
65 | 26, 872 | 719, 867 
11 | 1,049 R, 545 
32 4, 200 74, 919 
| 18 &, 072 35, 908 
| 12 | 1,962 | 84,015 
19 1, 521 15, 993 
| 4 | 459 | 3, 632 
44 | 11, 642 | 171, 758 
18 3, 734 58, 570 
| 25 | 3, 737 | 32. 855 


' The figures include local strikes only and do not include strikes which extended into several communi- 
ties. It was not possible accurately to determine how many workers involved in these strikes were em- 
ployed in each of the cities affected, hence the figures in this table are exclusive of intercity strikes. 

‘ Data for this city are complete since the city was not affected by any intercity strikes. 
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TaBLE 4.——Strikes in 1937 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strikes in Any Ye, 











é from 
1927 to 1937—-Continued 
Number ' _ 
Seed Number - 
City Reber ol of workers - 
in 1937 | ivolved 
Waterbury, Conn......_.....-- jeder iislianaiaion o2<diieSeoumipenigg 14 1, 168 " 
en slitian catenin AGeashen samapaneaienaatete 10 1, 207 rr 
JU a Phe: epee oR ay Oe 11 1,176 | " 
Sn RAS 8, Pe tp ORS SOE ctr tee 11 2, 368 
Worcester, Mass_______-- 21 2, 418 
i 4 14 





? Data for this city are complete since the city was not affected by any intercity strikes. 


Number of Workers 


Half of the 1937 strikes involved fewer than 80 workers. hp 
largest proportion of strikes (38.5 percent) involved between 20 and 
100 workers. The average number of workers involved in the 4,74) 
strikes beginning in 1937 was 393. The largest strikes, on the aver- 
age, were in the transportation-equipment industries where the syer- 
age number of workers involved was 2,257 per strike. This was due 
principally to the large strikes in the automobile industry. The 
smallest strikes, on the average, were in retail and wholesale trade 
where an average of 153 workers per strike were involved. 

There were 26 strikes during the year which involved 10,000 01 
more workers each. These are shown in table 5. 


TaBie 5.—Strikes in 1937 Which Involved 10,000 or More Workers Fach 





| 
| Appi 
Kind of strike and location | — oo —— = 
| | inv 

General Motors Corporation, 6 States. 3 | ie censibites ") 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio_- SE ara Out 
Shirt workers, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- | 

i re Re er ee a ce iemmeekcanoeteilaaes cp 2, Of 
Shoe workers, Massachusetts................-..-----...- en 2, 1, 50 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio_____..._..___- a EE | ERS ), 5 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, re ai oa ee ae 63, 00 
Hudson Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, A a. SMTA ESS -| (Ot 
General Motors Corporation plants, Flint, Mich............--..-..2-- aa al 3, OO 
General Motors Corporation plants, Flint, Mich_____- A RRS TRATES | | See 14, 000 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il]_.................... SE Riel Tae ere ), 900 
Ie en ciinnmadeomeaeeeh eee , 00 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pennsylvania_................._-- eae 25, 000 
4 independent steel companies, 7 States._.............---22-- ee | es we, 10), OO( 
Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania.__...........__- PA a Se ee A JESS ae 15, OO 
Shipyard workers, New York and New Jersey....._.............-.---- _ (CS 000 
General strike, Lansing, REN ES RS eae eee a 15, OO 
Coal miners, captive mines, Pennsylvania and West SR ¢ ), 000 
General Motors Corporation (Ternstedt plants), Detroit, Mich........| Jume____..._.____. 0, 900 
Cloak makers, New York and New Jersey.........................--.- eT ie ae 2, 000 
po OD he 2(), OO 
a i ennnonecnccawien | Se 6, 000 
Silk workers, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York......_....... ed a Es 31, OO 
Chrysler Corporation (Plymouth plant), Detroit, Mich_......._.___-- S| ee Se ), 300 
NE eS a |” GT SET 13, 000 
Hudson Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich..................-.--- Ri eee 10, 500 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, eo SRE | APSR SR 5, 500 











The number of strikes in the various industry groups, classified by 
number of workers involved, are shown in table 6, 
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TABLE 6.—Strikes 
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Beginning in 1937, by Number of Workers Involved and Industry 
























































Groups 
SS _ | 
| Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
| Aver- involved was— 
age |. Seven iw Ole alsa 
Industry group ‘Total — 6 20 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 10 0°0 
ers per and | and | and | and | and | and | and and 
strike under|under|under|under| under) under) under | over 
100 250 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
4! industries: 
Number. - - ---- ae .-|4, 740 393 | 751 |1,822 |1,023 | 539 314 | 230] 35 26 
Percent , a SS 15.8 | 38.5 | 21.6 | 11.4 6.6 4.§ 0.7 0.5 
Manufacturing fs ea ee es i 
iron and steel and their products, not | 
incl uding machinery 226 3:23 20 72 63 40 21 6 | 2 2 
Machinery, not including transpor- 
tation equipment... iwne . 261 351 22 83 76 | 38 26} 14 | l 
ra ins portation equipment 165 2, 257 9 25 22 | 19 32 | 39 10 y 
No errous metals and their products 117 248 10 44 37 13 9 | 4 
Lumber and allied products xa 326 236 32 131 92 41 16 14 
stone, clay, and glass products 106 228 10 48 29 | y 6 3 | 
rextiles and their products 680 333 70 | 286 153 | 87 53 27 l 3 
Leather and its manufactures. 142 293 8 52 42 27 4 3 l 
Food and kindred products 266 199 56 101 55 29 15; 10 
robacco manufactures. __- 30 340 3 5 11 6] 3] 2 
Paper and printing. 161 157 30; 70 35 17 5 | 1 
Chemicals and allied products 66 172 9; 31 17 2 4 | 3 
Rubber products. be 39 | 1,380 1} 10] 10 5 3; 6 3 
\liscellaneous manufacturing _ 194 203 33 | 70 49 24 13 | 5 
Nonmanufacturing | 
Extraction of minerals- . -- -- | 111 1, 465 6 202i 2 20 15 | 16 | s 4 
lransportation and communication | 370 366 70 163 59 39 14 20 | { l 
[i006 ..cicuccet hth antnenawane | 523 153 150 218 2 44 14 | 14 | | 
Domestic and personal service 372 212 88 158 60 26 20; 20 | 
Professional service. 41 181 14 13 8 4 | 1 | 
Building and construction...._- 328 219 65 146 55 27 26 7 l l 
Agriculture and fishing 40 193 7 12 12 4 | | 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement 
Co RS See Te eee 65 801 7 19 16 | g | 2 s 4 
Other nonmanufacturing industries - 109 136 31 | 45 18 | 9 | 3 3 
General PR AAR TERS a Ge ee a l 























single establishments. 


TABLE 7. 


Number of Establishments Involved 


About 71 percent of the strikes ending in 1937 were confined to 


About one-third of the total number of 


workers involved were in these “ 


Strikes Ending in 1937, by Number of Establishments Involved 


one establishment”’ strikes and they 
accounted for a little more than one-fourth of the man-days of idleness 
resulting from all strikes. 
Only about 9 percent of the strikes extended to more than 10 estab- 
lishments, but these strikes involved more than 39 percent of the total 
workers and accounted for more than 44 percent of the man-days idle 
resulting from all strikes ending during the year. 





Number of establishments involved 


Workers involved 

















Strikes 
Num- | Percent NI , 
ber of total Number 
_.| 4,720] 100.0 | 1,945, 745 
3.3551 71.1] 651,968 
738 | 15.6 364, 120 
186 3.9 162, 268 
428 9.1 760, 384 
13 3 7, 005 











Percent 
of total | 
| 


Man-days idle 


1 Number 





100.0 | 30, 848, 394 
33.5 | 8,773, 855 
18. 7 5, 102, 034 
8.3 3, 288, 254 | 
39.1 | 13, 654, 142 | 

.4 30, 109 | 





Percent 
| of total 


100. 0 


28.4 
16.5 
10.7 
44.3 

a 
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Sex of Workers 


-_ 


In 53.7 percent of the 4,720 strikes which ended during the yea; 



























only men were involved, and in 3.3 percent only women were affected late 
Both men and women were involved in 41.6 percent. The sex of t}y ! 
workers involved in 1.4 percent of the strikes was not reported. ny 
Of the 1,945,745 workers involved in the strikes ending in the yegy tho 
80.4 percent were men and 14.1 percent were women. No information ag 
is available in the case of 5.5 percent of the workers. Durine thy bak 
10-year period previous to 1937, about 73 percent of all workers iny oly ste! 
in strikes were men. The higher proportion of men in 1937 is dy, , 
largely to the several automobile strikes and the steel strike. off 
al 
Duration of Strikes of 
Nearly 37 percent of the strikes, involving 34 percent of the workers i 
lasted less than 1 week. The average duration of all strikes endine jy a 
1937 was 20.3 calendar days. Only 7 percent of the strikes, involving : 
14 percent of the total workers, lasted 2 months or longer. hes, ™ 
strikes accounted for 41 percent of all the man-days idle during strikes thy 
Tasie 8.—Duration of Strikes Ending in 1937 de 
Strikes | Workers involved | Man-day ~ 
Duration of strikes ra Ser c- e 2 
| Num |Fersent! umber |Peteest| Number ’ 
e Pe fie 
ee beusbavisvutnudesecthl Tee 100.0 | 1,945,745 | 100.0 | 30, 848, 394 
|'week and less than iémonth... | Koor| 26] sanzis| iwe| 2out im ch 
44 and less than 1 month.....................- 915 19.4 327, 303 16.8 | 4,572,042 
joieeaentaees | ‘ol ‘ci| aems| at] senee ‘ 
3 months or more... .. eek jieketcey ON 3.0 83, 959 4.3 | 6, 280, 505 br 
7 zi 
Labor Organizations Involved in 
American Federation of Labor unions were involved in 49 percent 
of the strikes ending during 1937. In 39 percent of the strikes, unions 7 
affiliated with the Committee for Industrial Organization were in- 
volved. However, twice as many workers were involved in these 
C. I. O. strikes as in the A. F. of L. strikes. The greater number of - 
workers in the C. I. O. strikes was largely due to their organization Z 
drives in the mass-production industries such as automobile, rubber, a 
and steel. se 
In 2% percent of the strikes, unions were involved which were not G 
affiliated with either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. Of these, 37 N 
were strikes on relief projects conducted by the Workers Alliance; in 
16 the Mechanics Educational Society of America was involved; the : 
Organized Furniture Workers of Jamestown, N. Y., was involved : 
in seven strikes in that city; and the Independent Textile Union s 
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in seven strikes in the State of Rhode Island. Some of the remain- 
ing strikes in this group were conducted by independent unions which 
later affiliated with the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. 

Less than 3 percent of the strikes were due to disputes between 
rival unions. The largest of these was the 1-day stoppage of several 
thousand A. F. of L. teamsters and truck drivers in Philadelphia, 
in July, in protest against: activities of the C. I. O. in organizing 
bakery workers. Another was the dispute between A. F. of L. team- 
sters and C. I. O. longshoremen in San Francisco in September. 

The labor organizations indicated in table 9 did not in all cases 
officially call the strikes. Some were started without the formality of 
a union vote or sanction of a proper union official. However, most 
of the workers responsible for the strikes were union members, and 
after the workers were out the unions assisted in negotiating settle- 
ments. In a few cases unorganized workers struck and some union 
later stepped in and offered leadership and assistance in carrying on 
the strike and in effecting a settlement. 

The few strikes (16) called by company unions involved only 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the total workers. A company union is 
defined by the Bureau as an organization of workers confined to a 
particular plant or company and having for its purpose the represen- 
tation of employees in their dealings with management. In other 
words, a workers’ organization extending beyond the employees of a 
single company but not connected with a national federation is classi- 
fied as an unaffiliated union. 

The 294 strikes in which no labor organization was involved in- 
cluded 2 percent of the total workers involved in all strikes. In 
many of these situations a strike committee of employees was active 
but there was no evidence that there had been an employees’ organi- 
zation previous to the strike or that the strike committee developed 
into a permanent organization. 


TaBLe 9.—Strikes Ending in 1937 by Types of Labor Organizations Involved 























Strikes | Workers involved | Man-days idle 
Labor organization involved SORE SRSSERN ERE PEEREER eee Px 

7 Percent} »; - |Percent| » | Percent 
Number | o¢ total Number |o¢ total Number | of total 
i inepiaiectael 4,720 | 100.0} 1,945,745 | 100.0 | 30,848,394 | 100.0 
American Federation of Labor______..-...-- 2,301 | 48.7 | 583,063 | 30.0 | 10,868,485 | 35.2 
Committee for Industrial Organization - - - -- 1, 825 38. 7 1, 163, 515 59.8 | 18, 439, 896 | 59.8 
Railroad brotherhoods. ._...............---- 4 1 1, 654 e 29, 306 3 
TR RR EE 118 2.5 87, 032 4.5 642, 652 2.1 
+See sonata 122 2.6 60, 803 3. 1 451, 653 1.5 
“TERRES Se 16 3 6, 023 ‘si 35, 361 | 1 

Organization involved but type not reported _| 23 5 954 (*) 11, 028 (*) 
No organization............................| 294 6.2 41, 716 2.1 363, 117 1.2 

Not reported as to whether or not any or- | 
ganization was involved -............----- 17 .4 985 1 6, 896 | (1) 














' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


* This does not include jurisdictional strikes or strikes between factions within the union. (See table 10.) 
Such disputes are classified under the appropriate A. F. of L., C. I. O., or unaffiliated union. 
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Causes of Strikes 


About 58 percent of the strikes in 1937 were principally over wnioy. 
organization issues. Nearly 60 percent of the total workers involye, 
were in these union-organization disputes, and 76 percent of th 
total man-days idle resulted from them. Other matters also were 
involved in these strikes but the union-organization issues seem 
be of major importance. 

Wages and hours were the major issues in about 30 percent of the 
strikes. Twenty-two percent of the workers were in these wage an 
hour disputes and about 16 percent of the total man-days idle resi|te, 
from them. 

In 12 percent of the strikes, involving 18 percent of the Workers 
and resulting in 8 percent of the total man-days idle, the major issues 
were miscellaneous matters, including sympathy and union rivalry 
strikes, jurisdictional questions, as well as specific grievances over 
working conditions and rules. 


(| to 


TaBLe 10.—-Major Issues Involved in Strikes Ending in 1937 





Strikes | Workers involved Man-day 
Major issues ech | 
Num- | Percent) ,; | Percent ' 
ber | of total | Number of total Number 








100 oT & 945, 745 

















All issues ...| 4,720 100.0 | 30, 848, 394 \) 

Wages and hours. __- | 1,410 | 29. i) 435, 568 | 22. 4 4, 835, 573 
Wage increase __- 898 | 19.0 | 325, 514 | 16.7 | 3,457, 942 
Wage decrease -_- -- -- ‘ 63 | 1.3 | 21, 570 * 413, 312 
W age increase, hour decrease _- 419 | 8.9 78, 901 4.1 916, 631 
Wage decrease, hour increase __-. 3 | 1 88 () 352 
Hour increase. | Dh: 21 (‘) 21 
Hour decrease 26 | 6 | 9, 474 | 5 47, 315 

| | 

Union organization 2, 728 | 57.8 1,163,197 | 59.8 | 23, 580, 248 
Recognition __- | 453} 96] 351,716} 18.1 | 7,239,730 
Recognition and wages 680 | 14.4 188, 027 9.7 3, 753, 891 
Recognition and hours 9 | 2) 1,379 | 1 | 55, 586 
Recognition, wages, and hours -| 1,058 | 22.4} 400,680 | 20.5 | 9, 602, 680 
Closed shop__.-. . n--——a waar 119, 979 6.2 | 2, 103, 860 6.8 
Discrimination ae - é 131 2.8 | 52, 799 2.7 568, 873 1.8 
Other_- : ue : é 66 1.4 | 48, 617 2. 5 255, 628 ) 

j 

Miscellaneous 582 12.3 | 346, 980 17.8 | 2,432, 573 7.9 
Sympathy onamenines 41 | 9 | 58, 666 | 3.0 462,715 1.5 
Rival unions or factions = 125 | 2.6 81, 343 4.2 647, 629 2.1 
Jurisdiction_. : 54 | 1.1 | 6, 013 > 90, 026 
Other--. 358 7.6 200, 029 10.3 1, 229, 998 1.0 
Not reported_.. iad 4 | an | 929 (*) 2, 205 

| Less than Mo of | percent. 
Results 


In any statistical analysis made soon after the strikes occur, the 
results must necessarily be evaluated in terms of the demands made 
or issues involved when the strikes were called. In other words, the 
basis for judging the outcome of a strike is necessarily the apparent 
gain or loss to the workers at the close of the strike, since it is im- 
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possible to keep in touch with each situation to determine what bear- 
ing the strike has on later developments. 

Such interpretation may be misleading in the light of later develop- 
ments. For example, a strike may come to a close with the workers 
obtaining none of the things demanded. Yet the experience of the 
strike may influence the employer to effect certain improvements in 
order to avoid another strike. On the other hand, an apparently 
successful strike may be the cause in later months of an employer’s 
decision to close his place of business or move to another locality. A 
decision made or action taken by the National Labor Relations Board 
several months after a strike is closed may change the influence or 
effect. of the strike. 

Table 11 indicates that the workers in 46 percent of the strikes 
ending in 1937 were successful in obtaining substantially all their 
demands at the close of the strikes. In 32 percent they obtained 
compromise settlements and in 17 percent they gained little or 
nothing. The proportions of workers involved and the resulting 
man-days idle were almost the same as the proportions of strikes 
in the three categories. 
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TaBe 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1937 

















| 
Strikes | Workers involved Man-days idle 
00 Result a eT . ; “as a 

Num- | Percent! ,,; Percent) ,,; Percent 

ber | of total Number of total | Number of total 

Total os eicbutnssctecaee 4, 720 100.0 | 1, 945, 745 100.0 | 30, 848, 394 100. 0 
Substantial gains to workers..---. | 2,191 | 46.4| 903,965] 46.4 | 13,964,768] 45.2 
Partial gains or compromises... ........-.--.-- 1, 503 31.8 605, 823 31.1 9, 346, 245 30.3 
Little or no gains to workers_.---..-.....---- 815 17.3 302, 758 15.6 6, 714, 054 21.8 
Jurisdiction, rival unions, or factions. --.---- i 179 3.8 87, 356 4.5 737, 655 2.4 
Indeterminate __----- TRY Fee ey FE 24 5 44, 129 2.3 68, 528 02 
Not reported_......-.- Se See eee 8 2 1,714 ot 17, 144 “a 























Table 12 indicates that about the same proportion of the wage and 
hour strikes (48.1 percent) succeeded as did the strikes over union 
organization (49.6 percent). However, a slightly greater proportion 
(18.0 percent) of the union-organization strikes resulted in little or no 
gains than did the strikes primarily concerned with wages and hours 
(14.7 percent). 

Of the workers involved in the wage and hour strikes, 46 percent 
were successful, 40 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 
10 percent gained little or nothing, whereas 52 percent of the workers 
involved in the union-organization strikes won their demands, 30 


percent obtained compromise settlements, and 18 percent gained 
little or nothing. 
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TABLE 12.- 





Results of Strikes Ending in 1937 in Relation to Major Issues Invol ped 



































— man 
Strikes resulting in— 
cent 
| | | - ay: 
| | | Juris- | day: 
Sub- | Partial . | diction, | ‘ 
Total | stan- | gains | Little | rival or js 
Major issues | tial | or | oa no | union, | nde: ; 
ERjOF ISSUE | | gains | com- | ey ‘aot by 
to pro- | faction — : 
| workers) mises |“ orkers: settle- | mer 
| | ents voli 
. , pert 
| Number I ercent Percent of strikes x 
ex ti rae ee ae es ‘. wad ae a id ee i : 
| ee a ee 4,720 | 100. 0 | 46.4 | 31.8 17.3 | 3.8 0 wor 
Wages and hours... ------ 1,410 | 100.0 | 48.11 36.7 14.7 |. J wel 
W age increase... .-..-.--- 898 | 100.0; 46.8 37.2 15.5 I , 
Wage decrease__----__-___- 63 | 100.0|} 41.3] 34.9] 23.8 stri 
Wage increase, hour decrease 419 | 100.0 | 61.9 37.7 10.0 9 
Wage decrease, hour increase 3 | 100.0 66.7 33.3 mel 
Hour increase - - - - 18 = = 100.0 
Hour decrease - - - 26 | 100.0 46.2 15.4 34.6 mo 
Union organization-_--- 2, 728 100. 0 $9.6 32.2; 18.0 2 ( 
Recognition__......___-. 453 100. 0 44. 18.8 | 36. 4 1 
Recognition and wages... 680 100. 0 51.2 34.6 14.0 | erm 
Recognition and hours 9/ 100.0) 33.3) 445 22. 2 a 
Recognition, wages, and hours_| 1,058 | 100.0 544.3] 34.2] 11.5 elt 
Closed shop_.------ ; * 331 | 100.0 a0) Csi m7 : 
Discrimination - - - 131 | 100.0 38. 1 33. 6 27.5 8 pri 
a a 66 100. 0 54.5 | 28.8 | 15.2 Bf 
Miscellaneous ................... 582 | 100.0 28.0} 18.2 19.9 30.8 2.9 con 
Sympathy... -. 41 100. 0 26.8} 19.5 24.4 29 )f 
Rival unions or factions 125 100.0 |_- 100. 0 ( 
Jurisdiction 54 100.0 |_. 100. 0 
Other. - 358 | 100.0 42.4 | 27.4 8. 8 1.4 wih 
Not reported _- H 100.0 75.0 
| 
| Percent of workers involved = 
All issues -/1,945,745 | 100.0 46. 4 31.1 15.6 1.5 2 i 
Wages and hours 435,568 | 100.0| 46.4 40. 4 10. 1 3.0 
W age increase | 325,514 | 100.0 49.2 37.5 | 9. 2 1.0 
Wage decrease_- 21, 570 100.0 | 24.8 65. 2 10.0 
Wage increase, hour decrease_..| 78,901 | 100.0) 43.4) 49.7 | 6.8 ( — 
W age decrease, hour increase RS 100. 0 31.8 | 68.2 
Hour increase 21 | 100.0 100. 0 lot 
Hour decrease 9,474 | 100.0 21.9 8.1 | 69.6 ‘ 
| | ee 
Union organization 1,163,197 | 100.0} 51.6] 30.4] 17.8 1 Em 
Recognition _- 351, 716 100.0 59.0 | éE7i. 0&3 | ” 
Recognition and wages | 188, 027 100.0 | 38.0 52.7 | 8.7 ) “01 
Recognition and hours 1,379 | 100.0 23.0} 55.2 21.8 Prit 
Recognition, wages, and hours.| 400,680 | 100.0 64.0! 28.8 2 ler 
Closed shop. --- | 119,979 100.0} 19.4) 527] 27.9 al 
Discrimination - -- | §2,799 100. 0 281 471. 127 § 
Other - --- | 48,617] 100.0] 53.2] 43.6 1.5 1.7 
Miscellaneous. -_--- | 346, 980 100.0 | 29. 1 22. 0 15. 1 25. 2 | 8.5 
Sympathy__ -- | 58,666| 100.0) 27.2) 24| 24.5 | 45.9 
Rival unions or factions | 81,343 100.0 100.0 | 
Jurisdiction. _.. 6,013 | 100.0 100.0 
Other _- 200,029 | 100.0) 42.7 37.4 18.6 | 1.3 
Not reported _ -- 929 | 100.0 66.3 | 








! Less than Vio of 1 percent. 


Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


Forty-five percent of the strikes ending in 1937 were settled through 
negotiations between employers and representatives of organized 
workers with no outside assistance. About 39 percent of the total 
workers involved were in these strikes, but only 25 percent of the total 
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man-days idle. ‘Thirty-six percent of the strikes, including 42 per- 
cont of the workers and accounting for 53 percent of the total man- 
days idle, were settled with the assistance of Government conciliators 
or labor boards. In most of these cases the strikers were represented 
hy union Officials. Private conciliators or arbitrators were instru- 
mental in negotiating settlements of 2.5 percent of the strikes, in- 
volving about 4 percent of the total workers and accounting for 2.6 
percent of the total man-days idle. 

Nearly 13 percent of the strikes, involving a similar proportion of 
workers and accounting for 18.5 percent of the total man-days idle, 
were terminated without formal settlements. Nearly all of these 
strikes were lost when the strikers returned to work without settle- 
ments, or when the employers hired new workers to fill their places, 
moved, or discontinued business entirely. 

Of the 1,697 strikes which were settled with the assistance of Gov- 
ernment conciliators and labor boards, 1,659 were settled by con- 
ciliation methods and 38 by arbitration. Of the 116 strikes where 
private conciliators or arbitrators assisted in reaching settlements, 
conciliation methods were used in the case of 83 and arbitration in 33. 
Of the total 4,720 strikes ending during the year, 71 were terminated 
when both parties agreed to submit the issues to arbitration. 


TaBLe 13.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in 1937 
































Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on a ee ee ee 
by— Num- |Pereent Percent Percent 
- — of Number of Number of 
total total total 
RS a oa . onwa “ae 100. 0 1, 945, 745 100.0 | 30, 848, 394 100.0 
Employers and workers directly..........-.-- ‘471 3. 6 27, 649 1.4 221, 113 ia 
Employers and representatives of organized 
0) 2, 125 45.0 755, 473 38.8 7, 820, 047 25.3 
Government conciliators or labor boards......| 1, 697 36.0 823, 982 42.3 | 16, 293, 148 52.9 
Private conciliators or arbitrators... ........-- 116 2.5 74, 931 3.9 813, 464 2.6 
lerminated without formal settlement____.__- 611 12.9 263, 710 13.6 5, 700, 622 18.5 
POOP OOOO 


ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, MARCH 1938 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during March 1938, dis- 
posed of 411 situations involving 120,599 workers. These matters 
were referred to the Service by employees and employers in accord- 
ance with the organic act establishing the Department of Labor, which 
gave the Secretary of Labor the power to act as mediator and to 
appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes whenever in the 


Secretary’s judgment the interest of industrial peace required it to 
be done. 
60220—38——11 
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Labor disputes such as strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, anq 
controversies accounted for 129 of these situations, involving (37); 
workers. The remaining 288 situations, involving 26,888 workers 
were services rendered by the Conciliation Service which heretofoys 
have not been reported. ‘These matters consist of arbitrations, eo). 
ferences regarding labor problems, technical advice, informatio) yo. 
lating to labor conditions, and the adjustment of general or misce!. 
laneous complaints. 

The facilities of the Conciliation Service during this period were 
utilized by employees and employers in 42 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands (table 1). 

The Service made its good offices available in the fields of -agriey!- 
ture, building trades, maritime, textiles, transportation, and others as 
shown in table 2. 


TaBLE 1.—<Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, March 1939. 
Classified by States 























Disputes Other situations | Tota 
State — . — . 
| Num- Workers Num- Workers Num \ 
| ber involved ber involved ber t 
United States | 129 93, 711 | 282 26, S&S 41] 
Alabama ; 4 727 | 12 | 1, 647 if 
Alaska....__._- | my Losi 1 1 
Arizona_________- 2 409 1 | | 3 
California 6 8, 980 16 19 | 22 
Colorado 6 19 6 
Connecticut ____ : ; = ee ‘ o. ] i} | 
Delaware______. ea l 1 | 1 
District of Columbia__- Pre ae F 5 435 40 95 15 
EA. cn won : : , nai 3 3 3 
eT a ay a 1 65 7 2, 206 8 
Idaho ee es ce , , sedi 3 3 s 3 
Illinois _ - Wet —s. : 7 2, 333 22 31 29 
Indiana Pee , 7 1, 594 i) q 16 
lowa__- aA ee - Sl os 2 61 | 1 6 3 
a eta “5 Ret SRE =. ae 1 1 1 
0 SEs a See oe Bin a | 2 2 2 
ES 3 5 3 
Maine. ee oe ‘ , 1 | 1 | 
Maryland____--- pin teat 5 1,415 3 10 g | 
0 Sa Sees 6 2, 551 5 5 11 | 
Michigan 2 268 4 10 6 | 
Minnesota 3 7 3 | 
Mississippi _____-- hac ERE: 4 R02 4 | ‘ 
Missouri_. 10 4, 534 | 4 115 14 fi4 
ee EE CEs | SST SES A 3 8 3 
Nebraska__........... ee ee re octal Elias 3 16 3 
New Jersey __.......- bie = eee 8 7 3, 458 8 2, 168 15 
New York_______- a q 15, 857 43 14, 500 52 
North Carolina__- aqeewenct ghee alls dh deel ded ‘ 5 104 5 
a nell 11 3, 529 17 34 28 
a Se a ae a 1 35 1 1 2 | i 
aS 8 Th Hh adbhneekdbaeltthienccake «ctbedaetn 4 4 4 . 
Pennsylvania__-_- ae eee 19 11, 646 15 2, 937 34 | f 
Rhode Island _- ’ Ai! 2 413 2 271 4 | 5 
tS eee ee ee 4 603 4 fi 
South Dakota___-_--- leuaameeed inoetl l 2, 450 1 1 2 45 
ID o biirtne te cntinebibtidses igecpee 8 3, 476 3 3 11 | fi 
. rs, a gaa ie a 1 12, 000 4 752 5 | i 
MLA A 4.5 bids aint didi 223 Eee wubidh tet 1 3 1 | 
SES A OEE ETS DST. lean Ol 1 427 ] { 
_, | See eae wees SS TENE? (oh 68 ABS 5 206 4 13 i) 
NE Ss. a cniw os an a 4 78 5 i) 9 | 8 
EE ns. 5 ontcvcsachnnterdeodtavowdebe MBS Rb a * 1 ] 1 | 
ES ee ee See 3 1, 091 4 28 7 j 
.,  } | Sein ats Vs BE a 1 16, 000 Bis AER eRe | ] LL 
I catiaat 
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Taste 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, March 1938, 
Classified by Industries 


























Disputes Other situations Total 
Industry Num- | Workers Num- Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber involved ber | involved ber involved 
\]] industries_._. RS ae 129 93, 711 282 | 26, 888 411 120, 599 
Paper and printing __- : - 4 363 6 SOY 10 | 1, 172 
Machinery---. i J y 5, 872 | 3 429 12 6, 301 
lextiles Pre | ; ; 15 11, 084 53 23, 161 68 34, 245 
Food = 9 16, 169 21 728 30 16, 897 
Building trades eT : 22 2,775 24 138 46 2,913 
Domestic and personal services 7 1,071 3 | 15 y 1, O86 
Iron and steel ‘ 5 3, 400 s 15 13 3,415 
Maritime_. . _— 3 4, 067 6 6 y 4, 073 
Lumber and furniture______ 3 440 l 1 | 4 441 
Transportation _ inst : 5 3, 890 26 26 | 31 3, 916 
Transportation equipment_____ . 2 _ ty SPRSSPeT eae 2 3, 210 
Trade _- y 649 6 458 | 15 1, 107 
Leather 4 1, 570 2 11 | 6 1, 581 
Rubber . ‘ ; 2 1, 361 2 427 | 4 1, 788 
ee a ee ee eae <é : 1 l l l 
Automotive ’ - 7 538 5 12 | 12 550 
Chemical. _- l 8 ] 270 2 | 278 
Utilities R . sd l l l 1 
Nonferrous metals __- 4 icy ee ae 4 | 772 
Stone—clay—glass 6 1, 855 4 | 4 | 10 | 1, 859 
Professional services 5 1,191 4 | 90 9 | 1, 281 
Communieations 2 | 15, 016 l l 3 15, 017 
Moving picture ; pubklid 2 | 2 2 2 
lobacco : : | l 2, 150 5 18 | 6 2, 168 
Avriculture P 3 16, 250 | 19 | 97 | 22 16, 347 
Unclassified 10 | 79 | 168 80 178 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
FEBRUARY 1938 

THERE was a sharp decrease in the number of lay-offs in many- 
facturing plants in February, as indicated by the reports on labo 
turn-over received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The lay-off 
rate declined to 3.79 per 100 employees in February, less than half 
as large as in December and about one-third lower than in January. 
Although the February rate was large in comparison with most o/ 
the months in 1937, it represented the lowest lay-off rate since |,s) 
September. Discharge rates and quit rates continued to be wu: 
ually small. The quit rate of 0.49 per 100 employees was the lowes) 
since March 1933. The accession rate at 3.13 per 100 was slight!) 
lower than the January rate of 3.78, but substantially larger than iy 
the last 3 months of 1937. 

As compared with February of last year, the discharge and quit 
rates were considerably lower. The lay-off rate was higher than 
year ago and accounted for an increase in total separations frou 
2.85 to 4.39 per 100 employees. Workers were being hired at the 
rate of 3.13 per 100, as compared with 4.71 in February 1937. 

Total separation rates were lower than in January in 17 of the 20 
industries for which individual rates are shown. The accession rates 
were higher in 8 industries. Compared with February 1937, the 
number of separations increased in 15 industries. Higher accessio! 
rates prevailed in 7. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, whic 
in February employed nearly 2,300,000 workers. The rates repre- 
sent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees ou: tlie 
pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 20 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see tables 2 and 3) reports were received 
from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of tlie 
workers in each industry. 
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Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, (js. 
charge, and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each mont), of 
1937 and for January and February 1938 for manufacturing », 
whole. 


a 


Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representatiye 
Factories in 144 Industries 


























| | | | | | Wg, 
Class of rate Jan- | Feb- | al | Au- | 5€P- | Oeto-| No- | De 
nap ary |rnary| “arch April; May | June | July | ---) | tem- | vem- | cer 
and year _uary j Fuary| | | gust | ‘ber ber ber | ber 
Quit: 
ea 0.52 | 0.49 |_ : | ae ia ss See ee | a 
1937_ ; m4 Fe eR 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.59 1.05 | 0.72 | .0. 60 9 
Discharge: | 
RAR : pe ee ee ia Re. ae 
1937_ ae ee 24 | 23 | 21} .19| .21] .10] .19] .10] .16] .14 
Lay-off: ! | 
EO an ee SE ee eee ee > ie ee 
1937. ors 4s fee 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 4.45 | 5.99 | 7.77 2. OS 
Total separation: 
ee PRR 6.08 | 4.39 |__- ‘ellie ae 3 he . = == =| w= = ea! Se 
ae 3.38 | 2.85 | 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 | 6.87 | 8.51 
Accession: 
, | 3.78 | 3.13 |....--. a a ae! oe a xe 
Ns cs od and | 4.60 | 4.71 | 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3. 78 | 2.84 | 1.79 | 2.12 





! Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Twenty Industries 


Detailed turn-over rates for 20 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in table 2, which shows the number of quits, discharges, and 
lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees in 
reporting firms in February and January 1938 and February 1937. 


TasBie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 









































Feb- | Janu-| Feb- | Feb- | Janu-| Feb- | Feb- Janu-| Fi 
ruary| ary |ruary|ruary| ary | ruary/|ruary; ary | rua 
1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 
Class of rates rm Li cime a ame Ae 
| oy and Automobile parts Boots and shor 
FILS Le a5 : a | ; 
Sea ich ket ootcbtaainiohaddidall | 0. 47 0. 37 1. 44 0. 32 0. 43 4. 29 0. 60 0. 66 | 
SSS SES ae . 04 . 07 .19 . 09 .17 . 46 .10 ll 2 
0 SR RES IPI LES ED 6.04 | 13. 50 1,54 | 11.73 | 16.71 2. 95 1.12 1, 48 1) 
Total separation.___________ Pe, Eee 6.55 | 13.94 3.17 | 12.14 | 17.31 7. 70 1.82] 2.25 2. 35 
ee eee 2.38 | 2.34) 10.23) 5.84) 482) 6.69) 4.27/| 7.04 1.07 
rt | 
Brick, tile, and Cigars and ciga- Cotton manufa 
terra cotta rettes turing 
| i Ri a MI ee eS 0. 51 1. 24 0. 89 1.13 3. 46 34 0. 85 ) 
RE CI). See . 16 .13 - 25 .13 .14 09 an . 16 | 28 
FS RN SS 8.85 | 11.05 3. 57 . 51 6. 81 . 46 4.14 4. 93 Yo 
EES. Fatty 9.51 | 11.69 | 5.06 1. 53 | 8.08 | 4.01 5.09 | 5.94 | 02 
PTS ae, Se eae 6.10 | 6.79 | 6.20] 6.22 | 5.15 | 4.62] 3.93 | 3.92 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries— 



















Quit 


Lay-off 


Quit 
Discharge......-- : 
Lay-Oll sdcsiteeasnnnes 
Total separation 
ye 


Quit. : ci ddadices nda 
Discharge... - 
Lay-oft. osmocce 
Total separation 
Accession 


Quit___- 

Discharge 
oO a ed Se 
FN adiiwwoccncecotewak 
a ae 























Continued 
Feb- | Janu-| Feb- | Feb- | Janu-| Feb- | Feb- | Janu-| Feb- 
ruary| ary |ruary|ruary| ary |ruary|ruary| ary | ruary 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 
Class of rates 
Electrical machinery | Foundries and ma- Furniture 
chine shops 
Quit_..-- Loo a nneeee------e--| 0.54] 0.58] 0.96] 0.43] 0.30] 1.56] 0.59] 0.41 1.09 
inch oe eiwesccck hd pe cege .09 . 09 15 .13 13 . 35 .12 15 . | 
SS RL a SR 5.48| 7.17! .46| 4.36| 6.04| 1.05] 4.35] 898| 3.46 
ll a 6.11 7. 84 1. 57 4.92 6.47 2. 96 5. 06 9.54) 4.82 
Mec vdenahaticesos se igen 1, 04 1.32; 6.34) 1.49) 1.53] 6.86] 6.05| 6.43 | 4.34 
Hardware Iron and steel Knit goods 
nn ates phase’ 0.36 | 0.47) 1.84] 0.44] 0.39) 0.99] 0.50} 0.71 0.75 
Discharge ---_- - Salto eames .09 . 07 .40 15 ll . 09 .10 .10 . 05 
REE a ae Cee a 2 ee 2.19 9.13 1.30 3. 23 4.81 .39 2.49 4.31 1. 41 
Total separation _- Bip 2.64 | 9.67 | 3.54] 3.82) 5.31 1.47}; 3.09] 5.12 2. 21 
Pe a . 97 1. 78 6. 08 1. 46 1.15 5. 04 4.19 2. 75 3.09 


| 





Men’s clothing 





0.48 | 0.60 | 0.94 
. 05 . 05 13 
3. 31 2.61 . 89 
3.84 | 3.26! 1.96 
3.90 | 10.83 | 3.79 
Rayon 

0.32 | 0.58) 0.79 
30 .14 .17 
1.68 | 6.90 . 36 
2.33 | 7.62} 1.32 
6.07 | 11.99 | 2.38 


Petroleum refining 


Radios and phono- 














Slaughtering and 








meat packing 
0.55 | 0.53 | 0.95 
| 18 . 16 . 25 
12. 73 5. 69 9. 92 
| 13.43 6.38 | 11.12 
5.18 | 10.84 5. 95 





Woolen and worsted 





goods 
0. 35 0. 52 0. 94 
. 04 . 06 a 
9.05 | 7.47 1. 64 
9.44} 8.05] 2.70 
5. 30 7.99 2. 51 








graphs 
0.27 | 0.23!) 0.64] 0.86) 0.75 (1) 
. 07 . 06 .10 15 15 (t) 
2. 22 3. 42 1. 08 7.47 9. 02 (‘) 
2. 56 3. 71 1,82 8.48 | 9.92 (1) 
88 | 205) 269] 3.07) 5.41] (1) 
Dig Demet eats pe 
Rubber tires Sawmills 
0.58 | 0.53 | 0.61 | 0.78 | 0.88 1.70 
. 02 . 04 . 08 . 24 .14 . 26 
5. 60 6. 44 . 39 3.71 5. 76 3. 30 
6. 20 7.01 1.08 4.73 6.78 5. 26 
1. 31 1.19 1. 64 6. 88 6. 72 9. 93 











' No data available, 
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WAGE DETERMINATIONS FOR WORK ON PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS, JANUARY 1938 


DETERMINATIONS of minimum wages for work performed oy 
Government contracts were made for the manufacture of barrack 
bags and bandoleers and men’s hats and caps during January 138 
In both cases the determinations involved industries for which pre- 
vailing wages had already been established.? The determination for 
the manufacture of barrack bags and bandoleers was an extension of 
that for the cotton garment and allied industries group, and wages 
of auxiliary workers were provided for in the men’s hat and cap 
industry. 

On the basis of facts disclosed at public hearings, the Secretary of 
Labor determined on January 29 that the minimum wage established 
for the cotton garment and allied industries should be extended to 
include the manufacture of barrack bags and bandoleers. Evidence 
presented showed that the latter products are made from cotton 
material in plants within the scope of the minimum-wage determina- 
tion for cotton garments, or in closely similar plants, and that the 
productive processes and labor requirements are essentially the same 
Therefore, effective February 14, the Secretary of Labor ordered 
that the minimum rate of pay for employees manufacturing barrack 
bags and bandoleers should be 37.5 cents per hour or $15 per 40-hour 
week.” 

Minimum wages in the men’s hat and cap industry for workers 
engaged on public contracts were reconsidered in order to establish 
the coverage of the industry with respect to one branch and _ the 
application of wages. The determination, dated January 24, provided 
that, effective February 11, the minimum wage for the manufacture 
or supply of men’s hats and caps should be 67.5 cents per hour or 
$27 per week of 40 hours, as previously fixed, and further that » 
tolerance of not over 20 percent of the employees in any one factor) 
should be paid not less than 37.5 cents per hour or $15 for a 40-hour 
week, subject to the provisions of the Public Contracts Act governing 
auxiliary workers. The term ‘auxiliary workers” when used in 
connection with employees in the uniform-cap and in the stitched- 





| See press releases of Department of Labor, Office of the Secretary, Nos. 217 and 220. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1937 (p. 694). 
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— 


hat branches of the industry may not be interpreted to include 
“eutters or workers in the cutting room, machine workers, or workers 
on any kind of machine, blockers, pressers, or hand sewers.” Hear- 
ines held further disclosed that the production of enlisted men’s 
white sailor hats properly belongs within the limits of the earlier 
determination governing minimum wages in the manufacture of men’s 


hats and caps. 
revceeee 


LEGALIZATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT IN 
NETHERLAND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY ! 


A LAW was passed in the Netherlands, which went into force on 
October 1, 1937, authorizing the Government to declare binding upon 
a whole industry or branch of industry the terms of voluntary col- 
lective agreements already in force in some establishments in the 
industry. On September 27, 1937, the industrial council for the 
footwear industry notified the Government that unless the collective 
agreement in that industry was made binding for the whole industry, 
under the terms of the new law, the manufacturers would not be 
willing to renew the agreement upon its termination June 30, 1938. 

In its statement to the Government, the council pointed out that 
the manufacturers signatory to the agreement represented 66 factories, 
controlled 70 percent of the total production of footwear in the Nether- 
lands, and employed 7,300 workers (some 65 percent of all the workers 
in the industry). The council stated, however, that the position of 
the industry was jeopardized by cut-throat competition among 
manufacturers, occasioned by the lower wages paid by those who 
refused to sign the collective agreement. 

The Government was urged to make its decision before January |, 
1938, as notice of cancelation of the agreement would have to be 
made by that time. On December 24, 1937, the Minister of Social 
Affairs, after consultation with the High Council of Labor, ordered 
that a number of clauses of the existing agreement be made binding 
upon the entire footwear industry (including any enterprise or part 
thereof engaged in the manufacture of shoes, boots, and slippers), 
during the period from January 10, 1938, to June 30, 1938, when the 
existing agréement will expire. These clauses cover wage rates, 
classification of workers, night and Sunday work, allowances for 
children, holidays, and half pay, but do not apply to office staff, 
foremen, and similar workers. As the law of October 1, 1937, con- 
tains a provision prohibiting individual agreements with workers 
which change any provisions of the general collective agreement, the 
clause of the voluntary agreement covering this point was not in- 
cluded in the decree of December 24, 1937. 


' Data are from report of Harold D. Clum, American consul general at Rotterdam, dated January 14, 1938, 
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The minimum wage rates established in the voluntary collectiy, 
agreement, now made of general application throughout the industry 
were as shown in the following table. 


Minimum Wage Rates for Netherland Footwear Workers of Specified Ages 


[Average exchange rate of florin (100 Dutch cents) in January 1938=55.7 cents) 














Males Female 
Age of worker | 
Hourly | Normal Hourly Norma] 
rate weekly rate rate wer rate 
Cents Florins Cents ; 
0 ET Se et ey a Se Re RS 10 4.80 { 
EERE FES Ee eee ee SN ee ee res eee 12 5. 76 12 F 
RE EAE SA RE CR GR AE ee ne 14 6.72 13 | 
a i i 17 8. 16 14 | 
6 EES SE mead 19 9.12 15 | 
ee ee a res Deena tord 21 10. 08 16 | 
| 
ini iSite Oo oe a ep a ee 24 11. 52 17 | 5.16 
1814 years._._..___- EAS TSE RD DA te 26 12. 48 18 | 5. 64 
SASSY a eer ene eT 23 13. 44 |) 19 | 7 
a RE RY A a i cSt, YN Saal 30 14.40 |f he 
EEE eee Fe ee een Se ea ee ee eT 33 15. 84 20 | ) 6 
| BE te ae et ee aE ESS ed Ale ai al AE 35 16. 80 121 Os 








! Rates apply to workers over 20 years of age. 


No wages are established for employees under 15 years of age. 
Those hired after reaching 15 years have a right to the above rates 
only after 1 year of employment. 

Male workers over 21 and under 60 years of age are divided into 
three classes, on the basis of the kind of work performed. The mini- 
mum rates for these classes are as follows: 


N 
Hourly wee 
wage 
(cents) 

| RARE Sieh Oe a ; Os 21. 60 
| lint 5 i aS aaa ae . eae ee 19. 68 
| ie APE LS ly SCE REELS AR Beast lg LI 37 17. 76 


Workers of the first and second classes are not entitled to the above 
wages until they have reached the age of 22, and those of the third 
class on becoming 21 years of age. 

Piece rates must be such that piece workers’ earnings exceed tlie 
minimum hourly wage by at least 10 percent. 

If a factory is working short time the wages for work by the hour, «is 
well as for piece work, must be supplemented so as to amount to 5U 
percent of the minimum wages per week. The employer, however, 
retains the right to terminate employment after due notice. 

Time and a quarter must be paid for overtime between 6 and 7 
a.m. and 7 and 10 p. m.; and time and a half for overtime between 1) 
p. m. and 6 a. m., except when two shifts are worked. For work on 
Sundays and official holidays wages are doubled. Eight hours’ p:y 
is granted on New Year’s Day, Ascension Day, and Christmas, exce})! 
when they fall on Sundays. At least three consecutive holidays witli 
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pay are granted, preferably in June, July, or August. If Christmas 
and New Year’s Day are Sundays, the number of paid holidays is 
increased by two, so that the workers will have at least 6 holidays with 
pay per annum. 

Leave of absence with pay, for 1 day or 1% days, is granted on the 
occasion of death of a close relative, marriage, or the confinement of a 
worker’s wife. 

Compulsory family allowances are provided for, at the rate of 0.75 
florin per week for each child under 14 years of age, beginning with the 
fourth child under 14. Excluded from such allowances are the admin- 
istrative staff and all those whose remuneration exceeds 2,400 florins 
per annum. Payment of the allowance is made through the Central 
Children’s Allowance Fund for the Netherland Shoe Industry, to 
which all employers must contribute a certain percentage (set by the 
industrial council for the footwear industry) of the total of wages paid 
to their workers. The system of allowances for children was a volun- 
tary arrangement made by the manufacturers who were parties to the 
collective agreement, and by being given binding force, now applies to 
the whole footwear industry. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE AMMUNITIO\N 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1937' 
WAGE EARNERS im the ammunition and related products industry 


earned on the average 58.7 cents per hour in October 1937. Their 
average weekly hours were 40.4, which resulted in average earnings 
of $23.71 per week. ‘These facts are disclosed by a survey of the 


industry recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Scope of Industry and of Study 


The Census of Manufactures in 1935 included in the ammunition 
and related products industry “establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of ammunition for small arms (not including grenades 
and bombs), and of blasting and detonating caps.”” These are private 
plants, thus excluding the production of ammunition in arsenals and 
other establishments under the Federal Government. The present 
survey conformed to this definition of the industry. 

In 1935, the Census of Manufactures reported for the industry 13 
establishments with a total of 5,599 wage earners. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found 12 plants, which employed 5,823 workers, and 
all of these were covered by the study. Of the total, 7 plants with 
1,758 wage earners made blasting and detonating caps, and 5 estab- 
lishments with 4,065 employees manufactured small-arms ammunition. 
These two branches of the industry generally are carried on in separate 
establishments, the production of blasting caps having been found on 
a small scale in only one of the ammunition plants. There are, how- 
ever, a number of processes and occupations which are common to 
both branches. 

The products of small-arms ammunition establishments consist of 
cartridges, shotgun or loaded paper shells, and blanks. The car- 
tridges used in pistols, revolvers, and rifles are of various types and 
sizes. ‘They range from .22 to .50 caliber. The loaded paper shie'lls 
are also of various sizes, chiefly from 20 to 12 gage. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INDUSTRY 


Many of the plants in the ammunition and related products industry 
are integrated with those in other industries, especially explosives. 


1 Prepared by J. Perlman, P. L. Jones, and O. R. Witmer, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, 
and Working Conditions, in cooperation with the Division of Public Contracts of the J. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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With two exceptions, the establishments manufacturing blasting and 
detonating caps are related to the explosives industry. This is also 
true of some plants engaged in the production of small-arms 
ammunition. 

The establishments in this industry are quite well distributed 
veographically: One in California, three in Connecticut, one in Illinois, 
one in Minnesota, one in New York, one in New Jersey, one in Ohio, 
and three in Pennsylvania. Because of the element of hazard 
involved, all but two of these establishments are located in rela- 
tively small towns. 

The hazardous nature of the ammunition and related products 
industry is naturally attributable to the extensive use of explosive 
powders in its manufactured products. The hazard is largely con- 
fined to the mixing of the fulminate and powder and the subsequent 
charging, loading, assembling, and testing operations. Strict pre- 
cautions are taken not only to minimize the frequency of explosions 
in the above processes but also to confine the area of the explosion. 
To this end, the work is organized in such a manner that hazardous 
operations are carried on either in separate rooms or widely separated 
buildings. Moreover, only one operator with the necessary helpers 
occupies a given room or building, and in certain processes they retire 
from the place and control the work from behind bullet-proof glass or 
by means of mirrors. Furthermore, the amount of explosive materials 
used by each operator at a given time is limited to a relatively small 
quantity. In addition, the plants enforce precautions of a general 
nature; thus no equipment is used that will produce sparks, and 
employees are prohibited from smoking and from carrying matches. 
Many of these plants are surrounded by large tracts of vacant, 
fenced-in land and are policed by watchmen.’ 

Seasonal demand plays some part in connection with certain prod- 
ucts manufactured by this industry. This is especially true of small- 
arms ammunition for the hunting season. Thus, loaded paper shells 
are employed in hunting small game, such as rabbits, squirrels, ducks 
and other birds, and in trap shooting. Rifle cartridges are employed 
in hunting larger game, such as deer, bears, foxes, and raccoons. The 
hunting season is subject to widely different Federal and State regula- 
tions, but it generally occurs in the closing months of the year. Blast- 
ing and detonating caps are less seasonal in demand, being used in 
connection with setting off charges of dynamite or blasting powder, 
especially in mines, quarries, and construction work. The demand 
for pistol and rifle cartridges for use in target practice as well as by 
law-enforcement officers and various other individuals is also fairly 
steady throughout the year. The information obtained in this survey 





*In a number of places, these and similar precautions are enforced by municipal and State legislation 
and regulations. 
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covered the month of October 1937, which is fairly representatiyo o; 
the entire year. 

Trade-union organization plays only a small role in the ammunitioy 
and related products industry. One establishment had an oral » 
ment with an affiliated trade-union. Several of the large plants, | 
ever, reported the existence of company unions. 

Purchases by the Federal Government from establishments eng: x) 
in the production of small-arms ammunition are limited, but the 
Government is interested in the maintenance of these plants, so {\\,; 
they may be utilized in the production of ammunition on a Jarge 
scale in time of war. There is also an important demand for s1jq\/- 
arms ammunition from foreign governments. 


ree. 


OW. 


NATURE OF DATA COLLECTED 


As in other surveys, the information in this was collected by actual 
visits of field representatives of the Bureau to every plant covered. 

In each plant, the field representative obtained from the pay-rol! 
or other records for every employee (except higher supervisory ani 
office workers) data as to his occupation, sex, color, total hours actually 
worked, and total earnings for one pay-roll period.’ In addition, there 
was obtained certain information for the plant, covering such topics 
as full-time hours, over-time work, methods of wage payment, and 
employer-employee relations. 

Along with the occupational designation of each worker, the field 
representative secured descriptions of occupations in a limited number 
of plants. These descriptions were obtained from the foreman or some 
other person in charge of operations, and in each case he was asked 
to classify each job as skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled. This informia- 
tion was used in determining the occupational and skill classifications 
given in this report. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Of the total number of employees covered, 59.0 percent were pai 
on a straight time-rate basis, 29.2 percent on a straight piece-rate 
basis, and 11.8 percent under some production-bonus plan. Tinie 
workers were found in each of the plants included, and in all but two 
they constituted a majority of the wage earners. Piece workers were 
found in only 5 establishments, in 3 of which they were numerous. 
Production-bonus plans existed in 8 of the plants, but in 5 of these 
they covered a relatively small number of the employees. 





3 In case the pay-roll period exceeded 1 week, there were also obtained the total hours actually worked or 
1 continuous week within the pay-roll period. This made ft possible to compile data on weekly hours and 
earnings for all establishments. 
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In 7 of the 12 establishments, overtime, when worked, was paid for 
at time and one-half to all except a few salaried workers. In four 
plants, the overtime compensation was on a pro-rata basis, and in one 
establishment overtime was prohibited altogether. 


HOURLY EARNINGS FOR ALL WORKERS 


The average hourly earnings of the 5,823 employees covered in the 
ammunition and related products industry were 58.7 cents in October 
1937. This average covers a wide range of individual earnings, from a 
figure under 27.5 cents to one over $1.25 (table 1). 

The distribution shows a tendency for the majority of the employees 
to concentrate in the lower wage classes. Thus, if 57.5 cents (the figure 
just below the average) is taken as an upper limit, there are included 
considerably more than one-half of the total labor force. Within this 
croup, only about 12 percent earned under 42.5 cents, while another 
45 percent were concentrated in the relatively narrow spread of 42.5 
and less than 57.5 cents. On the other hand, in the remainder of the 
distribution, the employees are scattered over a fairly wide range of 
classes, with nearly one-third earning 57.5 and under 77.5 cents, one- 
tenth 77.5 cents and less than $1, and about 2 percent $1 and over. 


Taste 1.—Distribution of Ammunition Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings in 








October 1937 
Cu- ‘ Cu- 
Num.-| Sim- Num.-| Sim- 
ber of| ple oy ber of| ple — 
Average hourly earnings em- | per- e Average hourly earnings em- | per- ‘ 
ploy- | cent- ee. ploy- | cent- | wl 
ees | age age ees | age age 
Under 27.5 cents............... 15} 0.3 0.3 || 67.5 and under 72.5 cents-_------ 396 | 6.8] 81.0 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents___---- 45 m 1.0 |} 72.5 and under 77.5 cents- ---- -- 429 | 7.3 | 88.3 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents_._---- 201 3.5 4.5 || 77.5 and under 82.5 cents_-__---- 206 | 3.6) 91.9 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents_-__----- 416 7.1 11.6 || 82.5 and under 87.5 cents_------ 174 2.9 94.8 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents___---- 916 | 15.8 27.4 || 87.5 and under 92.5 cents___--_- 95 Oe 96. 5 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents. -.--.-- 983 | 16.8 | 44.2 || 92.5 and under 100.0 cents___--- 82 1.4] 97.9 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents__.--.- 702 | 12.1 56.3 || 100.0 and under 110.0 cents----- 81 1.4 99. 3 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_-_-_---. 503 | 8.6] 64.9 || 110.0 and under 125.0 cents_-_--. 37 -6) 99.9 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents___.--- 537 | 9.3 | 74.2 || 125.0 cents and over.._.......-- 5 -1 | 100.0 





























HOURLY EARNINGS BY INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 


In analyzing the data for this industry, it should be remembered 
that there are relatively few plants involved. Hence, the validity of 
any summary figures for the industry depends upon the dispersion of 
plants and upon company policy. 

The average hourly earnings of the lowest and highest plants differ 
by 32.6 cents. However, if the two highest-paid establishments are 
excluded, this spread is narrowed to 10.8 cents. The average for 
these 10 plants is 56.4 cents, instead of 58.7 cents when all plants are 
included. 
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If attention is centered on the 10 plants with a relatively homo. 
neous wage policy, certain alterations of the wage distribution of th. 
industry are to be noted. The distribution of individual earnings ;j 
covers the same range of wage classes and has the principal modq| 
concentration in the same class (from 47.5 to 52.5 cents), but there arp 
proportionately more workers in the lower and less in the higher waco, 
classes. Thus, the number of employees in this distribution w},, 
earned under 57.5 cents was 63.8 percent, while 36.2 percent were paid 


57.5 cents or over. The corresponding figures in the distribution fo, 
all establishments were 56.3 and 43.7 percent. 


Hence, the inclusion of the two plants with the highest averages |)as 
some bearing on the wage structure of the industry. But at this 
stage of the discussion, their inclusion does not confuse the analysis 
of the prevailing general practices with respect to wages in the indws- 
try. As will be pointed out later, their influence is particularly siv- 
nificant in connection with the data on an occupational basis. 

In this connection, it should also be pointed out that an examina- 
tion of the averages pertaining to individual plants gives little indicy 
tion of regional differences and no positive evidence of such differences 
There is just as much variation between the averages of establishment: 
in adjacent communities as between plants that are far apart. 


HOURLY EARNINGS OF MALE EMPLOYEES 


Of the 5,823 employees covered in all plants, 3,140, or 53.9 percent, 
were males. ‘Their average hourly earnings amounted to 66.1 cents 
in October 1937. According to the wage distribution in table 2, none 
of them received less than 27.5 cents an hour. The number paid 
between 27.5 and 47.5 cents constituted 8.2 percent of the total, while 
19.5 percent earned 77.5 cents or more. The remaining 72.3 percent 
were spread over the groups from 47.5 to 77.5 cents, but no pro- 
nounced concentration was found within this range. 

The lack of a pronounced concentration in the total male distribu- 
tion is due to the classification according to skill. The semiskilled 
workers (1,390 or 44.3 percent) constitute the most important element 
in the industry. However, the skilled employees are also significant 
in number (940 or 29.9 percent), while the unskilled group is not much 
smaller (810 or 25.8 percent). Moreover, the variations among tlie 
three groups are likewise fairly pronounced, the average hourly earn- 
ings being 78.2 cents for skilled, 62.6 cents for semiskilled, and 57.! 
cents for unskilled. As is often the case in other industries, the differ- 
ence between the semiskilled and skilled is considerably larger (almost 
three times) than the one between the unskilled and semiskilled. 
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Tarte 2.—Percentage Distribution of Male Ammunition Workers, by Average Hourly 
Earnings in October 1937, by Skill 











EEE i 

Average hourly earnings Foy ood Skilled (|Semiskilled| Unskilled 
Under 27.5 cents - -.---------------------------~-----+--|------------|-----+------|------------|-------+---- 
97.5 and under 32.5 cents. ....-. ee. ee en | | eee : 0.4 - 
39 5 and under 37.5 cents oo anew eee we . -+-- -- af) ee See 
97.5 and under 42.5 cents - ------ onepeses ptesihdn tian 2.6 = 1.Y wee 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents. .......--.---.+-------- wie 4.8 0.2 6.5 6.9 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents......--_-- pple ihiwenee wis 10. 2 2.0 9.8 20.6 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents- ---- + ee ae eau 14.3 3.2 17.0 22.3 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents- ---------- vtip tipmbns _ 13.2 9.9 14.8 14.4 
00 5 Ge Ce Is wkcrec cc cesscnccctccsecesncs 14.5 17.0 14.5 11.8 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents. ------- Sea Vee net ve eee 8.8 8.7 9.8 7.0 
Se 5 GE dasa dcncccceccescascdecesce- 11.3 13.6 12.4 6.7 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents. ------ eae a insane 5.8 9.5 5.5 3.3 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents- ------ bibeas wbbtdndbes 4.5 9.8 3.3 4 
OE 2.8 7.5 9 5 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents_._...-- shouannanll 2.5 6.38 a tae ‘ 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents...........-- 2.6 7.5 a.) 
110.0 and under 125.0 cents_-.........-- oa ie 1.1 3.8 x e 
CO - * See 
Average of all employees (in cents) -- 66.1 78. 2 62.6 7. 1 














The differences in wage levels among the three male groups accord- 
ing to skill are shown in greater detail by a comparison of their wage 
distributions. ‘Thus, from the standpoint of wage classes covered, 
the largest spread appears for the semiskilled (from 27.5 cents to 
$1.25), the next largest for the skilled (from 42.5 cents to $1.25 and 
over), and the smallest for the unskilled (from 37.5 to 92.5 cents). 
Furthermore, as regards averages the semiskilled were closer to the 
unskilled than to the skilled, while in the distributions they resemble 
more closely the skilled than the unskilled. Both the semiskilled and 
skilled distributions are essentially bimodal in character, the first 
mode occurring respectively between 52.5 and 57.5 cents and between 
62.5 and 67.5 cents, with the second mode appearing in the same class 
in each case, or between 72.5 and 77.5 cents. On the other hand, the 
unskilled distribution is essentially unimodal, the mode occurring be- 
tween 52.5 and 57.5 cents. 

A further comparison of the three wage distributions shows that the 
number of males paid less than 62.5 cents an hour, or just below the 
semiskilled average, was 15.3 percent for skilled, 51.7 percent for 
semiskilled, and 71.4 percent for unskilled. If 57.5 cents is taken as 
the upper limit, which is slightly above the unskilled average, the 
respective percentages are 5.4, 36.9, and 57.0.4. However, the number 
earning 77.5 cents (slightly less than the skilled average) or more 
amounted to 45.4 percent for skilled, 11.6 percent for semiskilled, 
and 3.1 percent for the unskilled. 


‘ In this connection, it should be noted that, while none of the unskilled received less than 37.5 cents, there 
were 1.7 percent semiskilled earning under that amount. 
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If the two highest-paid establishments are omitted, there is rely. 
tively little change in both the averages and distributions of the 1a, 
workers. With respect to the averages, the figures are 64.3 cents fo, 
all males, 76.0 cents for skilled, 61.1 cents for semiskilled, and 557 
for unskilled. As regards the distributions, there is some decrease jy, 
the proportion found in the upper wage classes. Thus, for all males 
the number earning 62.5 cents or more dropped from 54.1 to 49 | 
percent. The percentage of skilled receiving 87.5 cents or over was 
reduced from 26.1 to 18.8. Lastly, the number paid 62.5 cents o; 
more declined from 48.3 to 42.3 for semiskilled and from 28.6 to 2) ¢ 
percent for unskilled. The outstanding difference in the distributions 
is the increased concentration in the modal class and within the limits 
of 47.5 to 62.5 cents in the case of both semiskilled and unskilled 
workers. 

HOURLY EARNINGS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES 


In spite of the generally hazardous nature of the industry, there js 
a large proportion of women employed by it. They number 2,(\s;. 
which is 46.1 percent of the total labor force. Only a few of these 
women (13 forewomen) may be regarded as skilled. In the tables 
they have not been distinguished from the semiskilled. The creat 
majority of the females, 2,472 or 92.1 percent, are semiskilled, and 
nearly one-half of them are employed as inspectors, packers, and 
electric blasting cap line operators. The number of unskilled females 
was only 198, or 7.4 percent of all women. 

The average earnings per hour of all female workers were 49.5 cents 
in October 1937. As may be seen from the wage distribution in table 
3, 8.8 percent of them earned below 37.5 cents an hour. Nearly two- 
thirds were found within a 15-cent range above that limit, namely 
from 37.5 to 52.5 cents. About one-fifth were paid between 52.5 and 
72.5 cents, and only a little more than 5 percent received as mucli as 
72.5 cents and over. 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage Distribution of Female Ammunition Workers by Average Hourly 
Earnings in October 1937, by Skill 
































All > All fe- 
male ‘ . male | oo.;. | Hp. 
Average hourly earnings a po wl PP Average hourly earnings ba ec} skilled 
ees ees 

Under 27.5 cents_......-.-.- 0.6 Sj 67.5 and under 72.5 cents_-.- 4.5 4.7 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents -_- 1.4 1.3 3.0 || 72.5 and under 77.5 cents--.- 2.8 2.9 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents. -- 6.8 6.8 7.6 || 77.5 and under 82.5 cents. -- .8 9 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents...) 12.4 12,4 12.1 || 82.5 and under 87.5 cents. -- 1.3 1.3 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents.._.| 28.6 29.1 22.2 || 87.5 and under 92.5 cents... 3 4 |-. 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents...| 24.6 23.9 33.9 || 92.5 and under 97.5 cents. -- 1 Ze |. 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents...| 9.5 9.4 10.6 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents...|| 3.3 3.2 4.0 || Average of all employees : 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents...| 3.0 3.0 2.6 Sra eeees 49.5 49.5 | 48. 5 





! Include also 13 skilled employees (forewomen). 
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In view of the great preponderance of semiskilled employees in the 
total female force, the averages for all females and for the semiskilled 
are exactly the same. There is also a close similarity between the 
respective distributions. 

The differences in earnings between the semiskilled and unskilled 
female groups appear to be of little significance. A few of the semi- 
skilled workers and forewomen, it is true, earn more than 77.5 cents 
an hour, while none of the unskilled do. But the average of 48.5 
cents for unskilled workers as a whole is only 1 cent less than that for 
the semiskilled. On the other hand, while both distributions are essen- 


- tially unimodal in character, the modal class of the semiskilled (42.5 


to 47.5 cents) is below that of the unskilled (47.5 to 52.5 cents), and 
50.2 percent of the semiskilled earned less than 47.5 cents, as against 
44.9 percent of the unskilled. Finally, in evaluating the importance 
to be attached to the unskilled as a distinctive wage group among the 
females, it must be noted that, in the 10 plants with the most nearly 
comparable average hourly earnings, semiskilled females averaged 
45.7 cents, while the unskilled averaged 47.4 cents. 

While there seems to be little basis for attempting to distinguish 
between the earnings of females in occupations classified by the indus- 
try as unskilled and the majority of those classified as semiskilled, it 
is important to notice the influence of the two plants with exception- 
ally high averages upon the earnings for females in the industry as a 
whole. Disregarding these establishments, the average for all females 
in the remaining plants is 3.7 cents less than the average for the 12 
establishments. As regards the distributions (see table 4), the omis- 
sion of the two highest-paid plants results in an increase of the per- 
centage found under 57.5 cents and a decrease in the percentage found 
in the classes of 57.5 cents or over. Under 57.5 cents, the increase 
was especially notable in the classes between 42.5 and 52.5 cents. In 
the upper wage classes, the decrease was particularly conspicuous in 
the classes of 57.5 cents and over, the actual reduction being from 
16.1 to 2.2 percent. 


Taste 4,—Percentage Distribution of Female Ammunition Workers by Average 
Hourly Earnings in 12 and in 10 Plants, October 1937 
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37.5 and under 42.5 cents___.-..-.---- 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents___...-.----- 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_._.--.------- 
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57.5 and under 62.5 cents_._...------- 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents__.---------- 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents. ._---------- 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents___-- Sees npteaes 
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1 Exclusive of 2 plants with the highest averages. 2 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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DIFFERENCES BY PRODUCT 
The Census of Manufactures combines the manufacture of blasting 


and detonating caps with that of small-arms ammunition into , 
single industry because of the similarity 1 in raw materials, processes, 
and many of the parts employed in making both kinds of products 
On the other hand, there are important differences between the ty, 
branches, which must be taken into account in analyzing the wage 
structure of the industry. | 

One difference lies in the composition of the labor force. Tho 
females predominate in establishments making blasting caps, while 
the males constitute the majority in small-arms ammunition plants. 
In the blasting caps branch, as disclosed by this survey, males formed 
42.9 and females 57.1 percent of the labor forces compared with 587 
and 41.3 percent in the ammunition branch. Moreover, among males 
in ammunition there is a larger proportion of skilled and semiskilled 
and a smaller proportion of unskilled than in blasting caps. Exactly 
the opposite is true of females, the proportion of semiskilled being 
greater and of unskilled smaller in blasting caps than in ammunition. 
(See table 5.) 


TaBLE 5.—Number of gy A in Ammunition and Related Products Industry, 


























by Product, Sex, and Skill, October 1937 
Males Females 
Skill Blasting and det- Small arms am- Blasting and det- Small arms am- 
onating caps munition onating caps munition 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number} Percent Number | Percent 
ESE + 203 26.9 737 30.9 St Bae doe ¢ ¥ . 
Semiskilled_.......-- 314 41.6 1, 076 45.1 956 95.3 529 | 
Unskilled_...-- 238 31.5 572 24.0 47 4.7 "151 Q. | 
_ Ae 755 100. 0 2, 385 100. 0 1, 003 100. 0 , 680 * 100. 




















1 There were 13 forewomen in both branches of theindustry, classed as skilled, who were included under 
the semiskilled workers. 


There is also a difference in the occupational structure between the 
two kinds of product. Thus, while the great majority of occupations 
are common to both branches of the industry, there are certain 
occupations peculiar to small-arms ammunition and others to blasting 
caps. For males, the principal occupations found only in the ammu- 
nition branch are as follows: Assemblers, cartridges and _ shells; 
casters, bullet slugs; paper tube and wad operators; and swagers and 
groovers, slugs. Those unique to blasting caps are: Coilers, electric 
blasting cap leads; delay makers; electric blasting cap line operators; 
and wire operators, miscellaneous. For females, the chief occupations 
occurring only in ammunition are as follows: Assemblers, cartridges 
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and shells; assemblers, core and jacket of bullet; heading operators; 
and paper tube and wad operators. The main occupations peculiar 
to the making of blasting caps are: Coilers, electric blasting cap leads; 
electric blasting cap line operators; pluggers; shunters, electric blasting 
caps; solderers, bridge; sulphurers, hand; and wire operators, miscel- 
laneous. Nearly all of the occupations peculiar to ammunition are in 
connection with the operation of machines, while almost all of the 
special occupations in blasting caps are based on hand operations. 
On the basis of the total plants covered, the average hourly earnings 
of all workers in blasting caps are considerably higher than those in 
small-arms ammunition. Of course, this is largely due to the fact 
that the two highest-paid establishments are engaged in the making of 
blasting caps. If these plants are left out, the average earnings per 
hour are the same in both branches of the industry, namely about 56 
cents. 

Owing to the difference in the composition of the labor force, any 
comparison for average hourly earnings between blasting caps and 
small-arms ammunition must be made on the basis of the groups ac- 
cording to sex and skill. If the figures including the two highest-paid 
establishments (making blasting caps) are used, it is fairly evident 
that the average would be considerably higher in all cases for blasting 
caps than for ammunition. On the other hand, with the exclusion of 
these plants, the picture is somewhat different. Thus, males received 
' exactly the same average, namely 64 cents, in each branch of the 
- industry. Classified by skill, however, the averages are 79 cents for 
skilled, 58 cents for semiskilled, and 61 cents for unskilled in blasting 
_ caps, which may be compared respectively with 76, 62, and 54 cents 
_ inammunition. In the case of females, the averages are 50 cents for 
_ both semiskilled and unskilled in blasting caps, as against respectively 
_ 44 and 47 cents in ammunition. It will be seen, therefore, that with 
the exception of semiskilled males, each of the groups show higher 
average earnings per hour for blasting caps than for ammunition. 
Every one of the occupations peculiar to either blasting caps or small- 
arms ammunition is semiskilled. For males, as noted above, there are 
four occupations found only in blasting caps and four occurring only 
in ammunition. According to table 6, if the two highest-paid estab- 
lishments (making blasting caps) are included, the four occupations 
in blasting caps averaged somewhat more than the four ammunition 
occupations. On the other hand, if the highest-paid plants are 
omitted, the lowest occupational average in ammunition is somewhat 
higher than the highest occupational average in blasting caps. As 
regards females, there are four occupations peculiar to ammunition 
and seven found only in blasting caps. The same table indicates 
that, either with or without the two highest-paid plants, the highest 
occupational average in ammunition is below the lowest occupational 
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! Exclusive of 2 plants (making blasting and detonating caps) with the highest averages. 








average in blasting caps. In other words, these figures confirin {}, , 
above findings of the data for the total male and female semiskilje, 
groups as between blasting caps and small-arms ammunition. 
PaBLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Ammunition Workers by Sex, Skill, an 
Occupation, October 1937 
— 
12 plants | 10 Sem 
Sex, skill, and occupation ‘ 
| Number of — | Ave 
| employees earnings P «8 
= —— pu Aes SORTS Uns 
EE Pe a ee 3,.140 $0. 661 | 
EES a ee ees See 040 . 782 | le 
Adjusters, machine. 250 . 679 | ; 
Foremen, working............-- 128 . 827 | ‘ 
Powder mixers ................-. AAS DERM bi Rb 50 R44 | pla 
Loaders, caps and primers, machine ________- 2a 46 . 759 | ’ 
i i aS 189 824 | ’ 
Mechanics, maintenance_----------- al 158 . 770 | 
Tool and die makers___.........- 71 . 942 | 
Miscellaneous. skilled_........._- | 48 . 747 | 
EE SS Se ee ee ee eee 1, 390 . 626 
IS See, Sere pees eT nn cowtondbonmemooun 27 . 634 
EE EEE EEN EL, Tee 47 . 458 ta 
Assemblers, cartridges and shells 3_____ 151 . 660 
RS EEE Ee y Pea 52 . 666 pi 
Cupping-press operators._............._._-- : 37 . 590 
Coilers, electric blasting cap leads 5_- 44 . 686 tk 
I NE ari ie es oe en can ocltamaue 45 . 700 
Drawing-press operators. ................_---- 65 . 603 in 
Electric blasting cap line operators °___ _- 40 . 603 
RES: a a Te Se aaa Seca 86 . 612 p 
Loaders, caps and primers, hand______- 82 . 707 
Lubricators and waterproofers...........................- 39 . 588 a 
Mechanics’ helpers. -_-............-.- 55 . SES 
Operators on metal cases, miscellaneous 62 . 572 0 
Packers, ammunition and caps_- - - -- NOE 43 . 639 
TE ae ee 63 . 613 C 
Paper tube and wad operators ?._______- 35 . 609 
Swagers and groovers, slugs °__._........_-- : 35 . 64) t! 
.,.. § ("SE ae ee eee Loe. 46 . 591 
EE Ee See See ae 56 . 612 v 
Wire operators, miscellaneous §___.._._.._.....___---. 2. 51 . §29 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers: 
MRL) Bee! eS eee eee 11} . 596 
EL a a ee 118 . 706 a 
A ES ae ae ee ne One a Ce 810 . 571 c 
ee bd endlich manintddcendaiiendniae 190 .614 
RSS a ae 179 . 536 | 
SESS DOG R70) Sy CASS PET ee ee eee eee 57 . 565 
SS ae eg ee . 1 57 . 624 ( 
Lends rk dPReEtA We hig cskdobhes wnation desde iweae 174 . 566 
SEE ES ee ee aa isd 105 . 559 ( 
Miscellaneous, unskilled.................__-- ; bh. | 48 . 536 
I 
All female employees--_.......-...--..------- gid 2, 683 . 495 
ieee —— f 
ES ee SOE eee Eee oe 3 2, 485 - 495 
Assemblers, cartridges and shells ?____...........-_------- 150 . 434 
Assemblers, core and jacket of bullet ?____........-.------ 42 . 452 
Coilers, electric blasting cap leads §___.............-.-.--- 105 . 602 
Cut-off operators_..........--- TE BEL RR Ee Les ae 68 . 462 
Drawing press operators__-..--.------ inlet «cicdlltnsee a enliidla 91 . 401 | 
Electric blasting cap line operators §___.......--..-------- 279 . 509 
i tite enniin 80 . 464 
REE ORS RS Ft EERE See 5 eae ene eer + eae 577 . 473 
Packers, ammunition and caps....._--..-.---------------- 308 . 447 
Paper tube and wad operators *__......__..-.-.-.--------- 57 . 448 
RR ee a RE Ee ee 81 . 613 


? Same average as for 12 plants, due to the fact that no emp.oyees were found in this occupation in the? 
plants (making blasting and detonating caps) with the highest averages. 

? This occupation was found only in small arms ammunition. ; 

4 Same average as for 12 plants. due to the fact that this occupation was found only in smal] arms ammu!!: 
tion. 

5 This occupation found only in blasting and detonating caps. 
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TapLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Ammunition Workers, by Sex, Skill, and 







































™ the Occupation, October 1937—Continued 
killed — 
12 plants 10 plants 
and Sex, skill, and potion 7 Average Average 
ae hourly hourly 
ploy earnings earnings 
a ; dale * 
 Semiskilled—Continued. — : 
Shunters, electric blasting caps 5. ..................------. 100 $0. 630 $0. 469 
= ee Se ee 48 . 669 . 526 
erage Sulphurers, hand §__.-.--.--.----------------------- ~----- 135 - 620 477 
ir] Wire operators, miscellaneous §_-_-.......---------------- 50 . 601 . 505 
ings Miscellaneous, semiskilled *_..............-..-..-.--.--... 314 . 461 2. 461 
—~ S Unskilled..-..---.------------ -----------------2-2------------ 198 . 485 . 474 
en es Shell... .déieccesecasesawcecows cussncccccceccosconccocec | 134 . 487 . 484 
— NE OS een 64 . 480 448 











2 Same average as for 12 plants, due to the fact that no employees were found in this occupation in the 2 
plants (making blasting and detonating caps) with the highest averages. 

5 This occupation found only in blasting and detonating caps. 

¢ Include 13 skilled employees (forewomen). 


DATA BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


The average hourly earnings by occupation and sex are shown in 
table 6 separately for all 12 plants and for those with the 2 highest- 
paid establishments (making blasting caps) eliminated. Naturally, 
there is no difference between the averages in occupations found only 
in small-arms ammunition. Nor is there any difference in those occu- 
pations that, although occurring generally in blasting caps, do not 
_ appear in the two plants with the highest averages. In the remaining 
' occupations, the differences ranged from one-tenth of 1 cent to over 16 
cents. The greatest differences, of course, are found in the occupations 
that are peculiar to blasting caps, for it is in these occupations that the 
withdrawal of the 2 plants narrows the sample most. 

There are a number of occupations in which both males and females 
are employed. Among the semiskilled, these include assemblers of 
cartridges and shells, coilers of electric blasting cap leads, drawing- 
_ press operators, electric blasting cap line operators, inspectors, packers 
_ of ammunition, paper tube and wad operators, and miscellaneous wire 
_ operators. The only important unskilled occupation in which both 
_ males and females appear is that of shakers. It will be seen that in 
_ every case the average hourly earnings of the males exceeded those of 
_ the females, whether the comparison is made on the basis of the data 
for all 12 plants or for those excluding the 2 highest-paid establish- 
- ments. However, the difference varied considerably from one occupa- 
tion to another. 

Any comparison in average hourly earnings between males and 
females for the same skill and occupation must be examined with 
certain reservations, because, although both males and females in a 
given plant have the same occupational designation, there may be 
actually considerable variation in the duties performed. This is 


n the? 


nmuni- 
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especially true with respect to the lifting of heavy burdens. ),, 
male workers in a given occupation are expected to perform thi 
task in addition to their regular duties, while in the case of fema)a 
special men are often employed to perform the heavy work. 


PROPORTION EARNING UNDER FORMER CODE MINIMA 


The making of small-arms ammunition was included under thp 
N. R. A. code covering the manufacture of both small arms an, 
small-arms ammunition. This code provided for a minimum of 4) 
cents an hour for males and 32}5 cents for females. It also stipulate, 
that beginners without experience could be paid for a period not to 
exceed 60 days at the rate of not less than 80 percent of the minimuy, 
wage, provided their number did not exceed 5 percent of the tota| 
labor force. 

In October 1937 very few employees earned less than the forme; 
code minima in small-arms ammunition. Thus, only 1.2 percent of 
the males received less than 40 cents an hour, while 3.0 percent of the 
females received less than 32.5 cents per hour. 

The making of blasting and detonating caps was not included under 
this code. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES 


In order to compare the average earnings per hour (58.7 cents) in 
the ammunition and related products industry with those in other 
industries, it is necessary to use for the latter the figures based on 
employment and pay-roll reports for October 1937, which were com- 
piled by the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics.® 

If the averages for the 89 manufacturing industries included in 
the employment and pay-roll reports for October 1937 are arrayed, 
it is found that’ 25 of these industries have lower averages than found 
in this survey for ammunition and related products. All but 6 of 
the 25 industries are in the nondurable goods group, 9 of them being 
in the textiles, 3 in the food, and 3 in the chemicals groups. 

Unskilled male employees in the ammunition and related products 
industry averaged 57.1 cents an hour. This figure may be compared 
with the average hourly entrance rate of adult male common laborers 
in 20 industries, which is based on a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in July 1937. Taking the figure for the North, the 
average hourly entrance rate amounted to 55.3 cents, which is 1.8 
cents less than the average of the unskilled males in ammunition and 
related products. 

Average Weekly Hours 


In 10 out of the 12 plants covered in the ammunition and related 
products industry, the full-time operations extended over 5 days, or 


‘Such figures are not published for ammunition and related products, because of the smal! size of the 
industry. 
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40 hours per week. In one establishment, the scheduled hours for 
most wage earners were 42) for females and 43% for males, the work 
also extending over 5 days. The full-time hours for nearly all em- 
ployees in the remaining plant amounted to 48 for females and 50 
al males, with operations covering 5! days in the week. Hence, as 


the [in the case of average hourly earnings, the prevailing tendencies in 
and ( weekly hours in this industry are also obscured by the considerably 
f 40 longer hours in two of the establishments. 

ated The average weekly hours actually worked by all employees were 
‘t to Mf 40.4 in October 1937, while the weighted average of scheduled hours 


was approximately 42. According to table 7, nearly one-sixth of 
the employees worked less than 40 hours per week. The number 
employed exactly 40 hours amounted to 63.5 percent. One-fifth of 
the wage earners had a workweek of over 40 hours, and less than 
10 percent worked 48 hours and over. 

The average hours actually worked by males were 41.7 per week. 
Ten percent of the males had a workweek of less than 40 hours, and 
nearly six-tenths were employed exactly 40 hours. The number work- 
ing over 40 hours amounted to about one-third of the total, with as 
many as one-sixth employed 48 hours or over. 


num 
total 


mer 
it of 
the 


nder 


3) in TasLe 7.—Disiz/oution of Ammunition Workers by Weekly Hours in October 1937, 










































































ther and by Sex 
On All employees Males Females 
‘Oom- intapaiemmpetd foster — 
Weekly hours Simple Cumu- Simple | Cumu- Simple | Cumu- 
. ; : N lative —— lative ' — lative 
| um- per- per: Num- per- per- Num- per- per- 
In ber cent- t ber cent- ber cent- 
age — age cent- age | cent 
ver , age age age 
und xe ie ~ ae es aR GOR anne Zi 
. Under 16 hours. .........-- 42 0.7 0.7 19 0.6 0.6 23 0.9 0.9 
6 of 16 and under 24 hours...___- 43 ‘8 1.5 14 ‘5 11 29 1.0 1.9 
‘ 24 and under 32 hours... -. 100 3.9 3.2 41 1.3 2.4 59 2.3 4.) 
eing 32 and under 36 hours... .--. 334 5.7 8.9 108 3.4 5.8 226 8.5 12.6 
36 and under 40 hours... --- 392 6.7 15.6 135 4.3 10. 1 257 9.5 22. 1 
Exactly 40 hours...._-. 3, 694 63.5 79.1 1,845 58.8 68.9 | 1,849 69. 0 91.1 
E Over 40 and under 44 hours 323 5.5 84. 6 217 6.9 75.8 106 3.9 95.0 
ucts 44and under 48 hours. .____. 334 5.8| 90.4 263 8.3] 84.1 71 2.7 97.7 
48 and under 56 hours_____- 465 8.0 98. 4 403 12.9 97.0 62 2.3 100.0 
ired 56 hours and over.....____. 96 1.6 | 100.0 95 3.0 | 100.0 1} Q) 100.0 
rers _ 5, 823 4 | ey 3, 140 Bee © beakdsucs 2, 683 100.0 |. c 
= = —_—_ — ——_—— | — —— 
u of Average of all employees.._.|_....__- (ky ating a plesadeeveam GE, U teaeussdiedtoecsus 38.9 | aia 
the 


' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
1.8 


and The actual hours worked by females averaged 38.9 per week. 


More than one-fifth of them were employed less than 40 hours, but 
nearly seven-tenths had a workweek of exactly 40 hours. Less than 
10 percent of the females worked over 40 hours, and only somewhat 
more than 2 percent had a workweek of as much as 48 hours or over. 
As indicated above, a substantial number of workers, especially 
females, worked less than the full-time hours during the week for 
which data were obtained. This may be explained largely by ab- 


ited 
or 


of the 
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senteeism and labor turn-over. On the other hand, the employees 
working longer than the full-time hours, most of whom are males 


are largely those in the service and maintenance departments o{ the 
establishments. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


In October 1937 average weekly earnings of all employees in the 
ammunition and related products industry amounted to $23.71. 

In the case of males, the average earnings were $27.55 per week 
Classified by skill, the averages amounted to $33.82 for skilled 
for semiskilled, and $23.53 for unskilled. 

As shown in table 8, less than 2 percent of all males earned inde; 
$15 per week. About 40 percent were paid between $15 and $25, 
and nearly 45 percent received between $25 and $35. Less than 15 
percent earned $35 or more, and less than 5 percent received as much 
as $45 or over. 

For females, the average earnings per week were $19.23, the ficures 
amounting to $19.30 for semiskilled and $18.34 for unskilled. 

Nearly 5 percent of all female employees were paid under $12.50. 
About one-fourth earned between $12.50 and $17.50, and considerably 
more than one-half received $17.50 and under $22.50. About 15 
percent earned $22.50 or over, and only 3 percent received as much 
as $30 or more. 

It should be noted that the above data on weekly earnings are 
influenced by the considerably higher average hourly earnings in two 
establishments and the considerably higher full-time weekly hours in 
two other establishments, both of which affect to a large degree the 
prevailing tendency with respect to these figures in the industry. 


Tas.e 8.—Distribution of Ammunition Workers, by Sex, and by Average Week! 
Earnings, October 1937 


)F- ae 
‘ 20.05 
























































Males Females 
eer | 
} 

y “ly inoc | NUID- j a; Cumu- | ‘ i ‘ Num- . Cumu- 

Average weekly earnings | ber of | Simple lative | Average weekly earnings ber of | SZPle | jative 

| per- per- 

em- ann. per- em- ant per 

ploy- a cent- ploy- om ent- 

ees ag age ees ize 
(0) eae 5 0.2 0.2 || Under $5.00...........__. 13 0.5 0.5 

$5 and under $10__._____-- 1% .5 .7 || $5.00 and under $7.50____- 19 7 l 

$10 and under $15_..__.._- 30 1.0 1.7 || $7.50 and under $10.00___- 22 .8 2 
$15 and under $20_--_-.--- 380 12.1 13.8 || $10.00 and under $12.50... 63 2.4 14 
$20 and under $25...__---- 893 28.4 42.2 || $12.50 and under $15.00__- 272 10.1 14.5 
$25 and under $30_______-_- 903 28.8 71.0 |} $15.00 and under $17.50_-_- 427 15.9 0.4 

$30 and under $35....____- 483 15. 4 86.4 || $17.50 and under $20.00___| 1,014 37.8 68 
$35 and under $40__._____- 192 6.1 92.5 || $20.00 and under $22.50_- 427 15.9 84.1 
$40 and under $45__..._._- 101 3.2 95.7 || $22.50 and under $25.00. _- 102 3.8 87.9 
$45 and under $50__._.___- 63 2.0 97.7 || $25.00 and under $27.50__- 111 4.2 92. 
$50 and under $60__...._-.- 52 1.7 99.4 || $27.50 and under $30.00_- 130 4.8 96. 9 
$60 and under $70_...._.-- 17 5 99.9 || $30.00 and under $32.50_. 40 1.5 98, 4 
$70 and over.........-.--- 3 .1 | 100.0 |) $32.50 and under $35.00__- 31 1.2 0.6 
$35.00 and over.._......_- 12 4 100.0 

RIS ee 3,140 | 100.0 |........ |——— , 

ee. 42. 2th 2, 683 | 100. 0 

| OY 
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yees WAGES OF INSURED WORKERS IN CZECHOSLOVAKTA, 
iles, DECEMBER 1937! 














the 
ALTHOUGH the wages of workers insured under the sickness-insur- 
ance system in Czechoslovakia showed a tendency to rise during 1936 
and 1937, at the end of 1937 more than 46 percent of these insured 
the workers were receiving daily wages of less than 18 koruny.2 The 
distribution of the insured workers, by wage classes, in the month of 
ek December 1937 is shown in the following statement. 
5 pe Percent 
).09 of in- 
sured 
workers 
der Wage class I (6.00 koruny or less). __....._.._..__-. _-- 12. 1 
325, Wage class II (6.00 and under 10.00 koruny) ____- tsccesus “Ge 
15 Wage class III (10.00 and under 14.00 koruny)__________. 14. 1 
uch Wage class IV (14.00 and under 18.00 koruny) -_- re 
A 
Wage class V (18.00 and under 22.00 koruny) __- cSaucais Sa 
Wage class VI (22.00 and under 25.50 koruny) _ __- ee Ce 
ITes Wage class VII (25.50 and under 28.50 koruny)_________ 4.6 
Wage class VIII (28.50 and under 31.50 koruny) ____ 3. 4 
50. Wage class IX (31.50 and under 34.50 koruny)_____. 3. 2 
bly Wage class X (34.50 koruny and over)___________- 12. ¢ 
. eee Aorist Jt) ash facet ple whe BpEg 
uch : . 
The average daily wages of male and female insured workers, from 
= 1929 to 1937, are shown in the following table. 
two Average Daily Wages of Workers Insured Against Sickness in Czechoslovakia, 1929 to 
3 in 1937 
the {Average exchange rate of koruna December 1937=3.5 cents] 
| Average daily wages (in Indexes of wages (1929= 100) 
| koruny) oo ae ee 
Year ’ 4 
— | } | | 
Males Females | — Males Females | —_ 
rR as el ae Sek" | 22. 00 1388| 1908| 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
OD 8 Con ag hth 21. 63 13. 71 | 81.73 98. 3 98.8 | 98.2 
, , ee. ee | 21. 10 13. 31 18. 15 95.9 95.9 | 95. 1 
MR ny STE PON 19. 85 12.52 | 16.98 90. 2 90. 2 | 89. 0 
_ wee oe 19. 07 12.14 | 16.26 86.7 87. 5 | 85. 2 
1934 18. 62 11.82) 15.91 84.6 85.2 | 83. 4 
DE... ncktNathdhs Saiesinnnensne xg ...| 18.55 11.70 | 15. 84 84.3 | 34.3 | 83. 0 
“s RE | + OS A i asd 19. 08 11.89 | 16.28 86. 7 7 85.7 85. 3 
9 ES a a i ae 20.43 | 12.30 | 17.40 2.9 | 88.6 | 91.2 
or | 
' i ' Data are from Statisticky¥ Zpravodaj (Prague), issue of February 5,1938, pp. 91, 92. 
20), 4 ? Average exchange rate of koruna in December 1937 =3.5 cents. 
or 
92 I 
96. 9 
OR 4 
90 4 
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WAGE SCALE FOR SEAMEN IN DENMARK 


A COMPROMISE wage scale for seamen, proposed by a Goverp. 
ment arbitrator after a strike had been voted by the men, was accepted 
by a narrow margin of votes. This new scale provides for the follow. 
ing monthly wage rates. 














Old rate 
(kroner ') 


ee a ee ee ee ee, Ln > eee , . 205 215 

a re 205 215 
_e 185 195 
ie a 2 es a 187 200) 
5 CO eS A ee ee seivea dk Od ote OS 100 
eee, 45 


Boatswains _ _ 
























Carpenters with one year’s sea experience______ sae 
Carpenters with less than one year’s experience 
De ee oe ows 
Ordinary seamen - 


Light hands 


1 Average exchange rate of krone in March 1938, 21.3 cents. 


Hig 
Skil 
Lab 


In tankers a supplement of 20 kroner will henceforth be paid instea 
of 15 kroner. The allowance for bedding and utensils is raised from 
10 to 12 kroner, and the allowance for carpenters furnishing their owy 
tools from 12 to 15 kroner. Overtime pay is increased correspondingly. 

If off days ashore (given at the rate of half a day off every 15 days 
or a whole day every month) cannot be given, a day’s wage plus the 
subsistence allowance may be paid in lieu thereof. 

The agreement has been signed for 2 years—until March 1, 1940 
but notice to terminate it on March 1, 1939, may be given if the cost- 
of-living index for the month of November 1938 falls or rises at least 


six points. 
Se 


WAGES OF METAL WORKERS IN THE PARIS REGION ° 





THE progressive advance in the wages of metallurgical workers in 
Paris and the surrounding region since the summer of 1936, when the 
various laws affecting wages and working conditions were enacted, is 
shown in table 1. For purposes of comparison the average wages 
paid the different occupational groups in 1914, 1930, and 1935 are 
also shown. There have been five wage increases in the industry 
since the last quarter of 1935 (the low point of the depression in 
France), representing a total increase of 81 percent in the average 
minimum hourly wage. In general the wages of workers in the meta! 
trades are higher than those of workers of similar skill and training 
in other industries. 





' Data are from Joint Press Report of International Transport Workers’ Federation, Amsterdam, Marc’! 
28, 1938. 


? Report by Benjamin M. Hulley, American consul at Paris, February 24, 1938. 
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Taste 1.—Average Minimum Hourly Wages of Workers in Metallurgical and Machine 
, Industries in the Paris Region, 1914, 1930, 1935, 1936, and 1937 


[Average exchange rate of franc in 1914=19.3 cents; 1930=3.92 cents; 1935=6.60 cents; 1937 =4.05 cents; Janu- 
, . ary 1938=3.34 cents] 





——— 


1930, | 1935, | 1936, 1937 
fourth | fourth Re in ———7 
quar- | quar- | vem- 
ter ter ber 


Occupation 
Janu- | Febru- 


ary ary March 





| 
Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs 
Average, all workers : 5. 70 5. 38 6. 65 8. 00 8. 68 9. 03 








Highly skilled workers ; 6.62| 6.35] 7.! 05 | 9.82] 10.17 
Skilled workers -6 5. 45 5. 05 ; ‘ 8. 45 8. 80 


Laborers: 
; ; 4. 30 4.05 
Female . 3. 50 3. 10 





























The increases since the collective agreement of June 12, 1936, 
averaging about 50 percent, are shown in table 2. 


Taste 2.--Average Minimum Hourly Wages of Workers in Metallurgical and Machine 


Industries in the Paris Region, 1936 and 1937 


{Average exchange rate of franc in June 1936=6.59 cents; December 1936 and January 1937=4.67 cents; 
March 1937=4.59 cents; November and December 1937=3.39 cents} 





Minimum rates under wage adjustment of 





Industry and occupation | 
June | Dec. 6,| Jan. 18,) Mar. | Nov.1,| Dee. 
12, — 1936 2 1937 3 |15, 19373) 19373 |24, 19374 








Machine-equipment industry: 
Highly skilled pattern makers (metal), pattern 
molders, casters, adjusters (automatic machines), Francs Francs 
coil winders : 10. 10 11. 00 
Machine industry: 
Highly skilled fitters, shapers, millers, welders, 


Francs 
11. 20 


¥ 


~ 


10. 50 
10. : 


9° 90 
— 
oo 
~~ 
ow 
— 


platers 
Skilled fitters, chiselers, cutters, rollers, turners--_- 
a seman general: 


RS S& 
Sa & 


eM 


Boiler and plate shops: 
Mechanics, ironsmiths 
Molders, tracers, rollers 

Machine assembling: 
Skilled workers, male 
Skilled workers, female 

Laborers, heavy work 

Laborers, common: 


Pr =P FP 


ae 
SRR SF 


~I- 
_ 


Coo ws 
RK Sa Ss 
Nee So NS £2 


NON So Se ee 
eR S38 





Po RS ON HH N; 
RS 88S SS SR SS 








"WA Sa oC 
ss S88 SS 
On Ng 

aS 


om 














! Fixed by collective agreement. 
? Application of 40-hour week. 
* Arbitration award. 
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WAGES IN GERMANY, DECEMBER 1937 


OFFICIAL German figures on wages in 17 industries at the en; of 
1937 show average hourly wages for skilled male workers ranging {roy 
59.6 pfennige in the manufacture of linen cloth to 105.2 pfennige in, the 
brewing industry; rates of unskilled employees ranging from 4° 6 ¢, 
93.2 pfennige, in the same two industries. For females the range was 
from 43.4 pfennige in the pottery industry to 59.9 pfennige in th 
shoe industry, for skilled workers, and from 36.1 pfennige in {hp 
pottery industry to 59.5 pfennige in the brewing industry, for unskilled 
workers. The average hourly rates in the 17 industries in Decei hey 
1937 are shown in the table following. ' 


Average Hourly Wages in Seventeen Specified Industries in Germany, December 1937 


[Average exchange rate of mark (100 pfennige) in December 1937=40.3 cents] 





Average hourly wages 








































Industry Men | Wom 
| Semi- 
| Skilled | skilled | nskilled| Skilled | Unskilled 
| 
Pfennige | Pfennige | Pfennige | Pfennige Pi 
FE oe 6 RD alt Hee ee _e 78. 5 68.4 | 62.3 51.5 43.4 
I I a a een semana |) ae 59. 
Lignite-coal mining........................_.- Coe 75.2 68.7 66. 
Metal products_______- | a Sak See | 78.3 71.3 | 62. { 
Chemical_- wh Bid Matern at Ladi ¢ 87.1 ty Reet i! 
Building trades___ “_ 2a Se ee S| ae | 65. 
ll EE ae See 75.9 |  : 2 ee 
Paper products. BHI: UIT Ty SS 92.9 | 83.8 | 69.0 52.7 
Pramtimg........... Sab) wires 96.1 | 79.7 |. x 
Woodworking. Crary Ser See 79.4 66.9 | 61.3 
Pottery _- ey? SE hae f ahd tiakel 70.9 58.9 43.4 
Textiles. 5. Ss EA. 63.6 | 63.6 | 53.1 50.0 
Worsted-yarn spinning - i aS 69.8 | 69.8 | 54.4 45.0 
Woolens____- dee ere 7a 61.3 | 61.3 | 54.2 61.9 1 
0 SASS S, Sa Oe ee ee : eS 63.3 63.3 52.2 41.8 v4 
SES, LE SE eee ee Ee 59. 6 | 59. 6 49.6 45.6 | i) 
Silk... My ES ap ee PORE TS re 58.2 | 58.2 | 54.4 61.3 | 41.9 
ES aS SP ee eae Ree vee Mee Oe 71.9 71.9 61.6 53.7 | 40.9 
TS TEI BAA 0 ES 65.3 65.3 54.4 51.1 42 
Lace and curtain weaving _...............-.....- 75.4 75.4 55.9 |. sy 
Re ET PY ae a ES 64. 2 64.2 53.1 44.3 S.4 
8 ER POSE PRT Se ee 2) eee wbx zh 47.9 | 
RE NIST * Sees es a SS: Fee 5 79.2 79.2 ‘ 59.9 | 
Brewing _- SST ee i eee 93. 2 oe 4 
Baking and confectionery _ nodell 3 3), aa 68.5 if 
State railways_._........- aS ae er ee Se 78.7 67.5 64.4 
State postal Rly AR aR ee a atleecneceteel 73.4 66.9 aaa | 








Real wages and net money wages of German workers underwent 
considerable change from 1933 to the end of 1937, as the result of 
changes in the cost of living and of various wage deductions. ‘Ile 
average hourly rates have, however, remained practically unchanged 





1 Data are from Wirtschaft und Statistik (Berlin), February 1, 1938, p. 108. 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, MARCH 1938 


(JENERAL increases in the number of jobs filled and a slight modera- 
tion in the volume of workers registering for employment were reported 
by offices of the United States Employment Service during March. 
During the month 177,132 placements were made. Some 9% million 
personal visits were received from job seekers and employers during 
the 25 working days. 

Employment Service offices received 613,706 original and 4,416,596 
continued claims during March in the 23 States paying unemployment 
compensation benefits. This is a decline of 22.6 percent in the daily 
volume of original claims and of 7.5 percent in the rate of continued 
claims. During the 3 months ended March 31, a total of 3,425,011 
original and 11,190,586 continued claims were received at public em- 
ployment offices, according to preliminary reports. 

Following 2 months of intense activity in connection with the 
inauguration of unemployment compensation benefit payments in 
22 States and the registration of large numbers of unemployed job 
seekers in other States, the employment offices in March increased 
their placement activities. The daily rate of total placements in 
March was 12.8 percent higher than in February. The private 
placement rate rose 18.4 percent. 

Because of the heavy load of registration and claims activities 
carried on by the offices, coupled with the effect of business recession, 
placement levels are still more than one-third lower than in the same 
period in 1937. However, the margin below a year ago was much less 
in March than in February. Release of Employment Service facilities 
from the registration activity to placement work is indicated by the 
fact that the increase in the rate of placements from February to 
March this year is greater than has been reported in any previous 
March. 

Gains were particularly notable in the field of private employment. 
The daily volume of private placements rose 18.4 percent over Feb- 
ruary with 128,887 placements being made—70,527 of men and 58,360 
of women. Private jobs of regular duration numbered 60,523 and 
those of temporary duration 68,364. Gains in the placements of men 
in private jobs were much larger than for women. The employment 
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offices also made 45,367 placements in public employment, a decliyy 
in daily rate of 1.6 percent from February, and 2,878 assignments oy 
relief-work projects. Field visits rose 6.2 percent in daily volump 
during March. 

A slight decline in applications for work received by the Employ. 
ment Service offices occurred in March, but the total of over | 
million represents one of the largest volumes reported in recent years. 
Of this number, 805,554 represented new applications and 536,064 
were renewals of previously registered applicants. The daily rate of 
applications in March was 3.2 percent lower than in February. T)¢ 
greatest decline in demand for jobs occurred among new applicants. 
where the drop in daily volume was 9.7 percent. However, despite 
these declines, which follow small decreases in February, total applica. 
tions in March were over 95 percent higher than 1 year earlier and ney 
applications were 185.1 percent greater than in March 1937. Men 
formed the great majority of the applicants, numbering 601,23) 
among the new applicants. Declines in the current rate of appli- 
cations from men were slightly less than for women. ' 

The total number of persons seeking work through the Employment 
Service at the end of March remained practically unchanged from the 
number 1 month earlier. Despite the large number of applications 
received in the month, the almost equal aggregate number of place- 
ments and cancelations balanced the inflow, so that on March 31 the 
active file numbered 6,778,368, only three-tenths of 1 percent. higher 
than at the close of February. It is likely that there would have been 
an actual decline during the month had it not been for special regis- 
tration activity carried on in connection with an employment program 
for war veterans. Woman registrants in the active file declined by 
2 percent during March. While there was a slight increase in the 
number of male registrants, this gain was restricted wholly to veterans 
The number of nonveteran men seeking work through the Employ- 
ment Service declined 1.1 percent in March, whereas the number of 
veterans registered for work with the Employment Service rose 
28.9 percent. 

The total active file was almost one-quarter larger than in Marcel 
1937 but was 27 percent less than in March 1936. The active file in 
the 23 States paying unemployment compensation benefits was 
40.9 percent higher than 1 year earlier, whereas in the States which do 
not pay unemployment compensation benefits it was only 1.1 percent 
higher than in March 1937. 

In cooperation with veteran organizations throughout the country 
United States Employment Service offices were utilized to secure 
applications of unemployed veterans in connection with a campaign 
to increase employment opportunities for former service men. Ap))!! 
cations were received from 128,419 veterans in the month, over dou) l« 
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the daily rate in February. The number of new veteran registrants 
in March rose to 52,265, a volume over three times as great as that of 
cither March 1937 or March 1936, 

As a result of this large inflow the number of veterans seeking work 
through the Employment Service rose to 446,732, over 43 percent 
higher than the number in March 1937. Placements of veterans also 
rose to a greater extent than placements of nonveterans. A total of 
9.972 veteran placements was made in March, a gain in daily rate of 
25.4 percent over February. Placements in private employment 
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numbered 5,728, a gain of 47.2 percent in daily rate. 
Table 1 summarizes the activities of the Employment Service during 


March 1938. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1938 

















Percent of change from— 
February 1938 
Activity Number 
Sake March March 
ate per 1937 1936 
~~ od working 

day 
Hy EEE NI a 1, 341, 618 +15. 2 —3.2 +95. 3 +101. 2 
en ccdincunueeswansadanne se 805, 554 +7.5 —9.7 | +185.1 +120. 8 
atin eehnacetconemesncnnccangeces 536, 064 +29. 1 +8.5 +32. 6 +77. 6 
Tete att Ad berccascriticnsmigenee 177, 132 +34. 3 +12.8 —39.8 —60.0 
SE ECa bndndieticccocssencncupdninenese 128, 887 +40.9 +18. 4 —33.4 +38. 4 
SL RE a, SPR Ree: A ia 45, 367 +17.1 —1.6 —50. 2 —66.8 
te cine ach dancchashonnonnansonst 2, 878 +71.4 +44.0 —69.7 —98. 6 
pr) Raabe. BERS AP a ee 6, 778, 368 eg) ee ee +23. 4 —27.2 

















The veterans’ activities of the Service for March are shown in 























table 2. 
TaBLe 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities of United States Employment Service, March 
1938 
Percent of change from— 
February 1938 
Activity Number |_ _ 
j 2 March March 
" ate per 1937 1936 
— working 
day 
Total EET Se eae Games ee mee 128, 419 +162. 6 +120. 6 +207.9 +245.8 
RS SSE Se 52,265 | +109.2 +75.7 | +354.6 +325. 2 
Pe ae 76, 154 +218.5 +167. 6 +152. 1 +206. 5 
TTR 9,972 +49.3 +25. 4 —47.1 —68. 6 
SS TRS Seer ae 5, 728 +75. 3 +47.2 —39.9 +18.8 
EE RRS EES Fae 3, 901 +22. 4 +2.8 —55.1 —73.2 
olin on netnsbumbuiecedes 343 | +53.1| +28.6] —46.0 —97.2 
 —tti«*i«S:C a NR a a 446, 732 EI Be tcecceens +43. 1 —18.2 

















Detailed data, by States and geographic divisions, are given in 


tables 3 and 4. 
60220—38——13 
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Tas_e 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1938 








































































































TOTAL 
Placements New appli- | i 
| os cations Active file 
| Private Public 
Division and Stat | ay “¥ 
71S10 state | Per- | Tern- Per- cent of ent if 
Total! cent Of| p eoujar| POTary cent of —_ change} Mar. — 
Num- |change cotert Num-|change . eg $1, 1938 | Fo 
ber | from | °Y%®" * | month] ber | from eb- 2 
Feb. month) or Feb- ruary Ld 
ruary | less) ruary ° 
United States___.___. 177, 122/128, 887| +40.9| 60,523) 68, 364/45, 367! 4-17, 1fe08, 654] +7. 516,778,368) 45 » 
New England.______- 5,122} 4,224) +11.6| 2,720) 1,504) 830) +2.9) 58,720 7. 6| 673, 823| +5 4 
Maine.....__. adios 390 233] +17. 1 194 39} 157) +14.6| 7,987) —1.2| 51,528) +9, 
New Hampshire... 576 518| —17.6 349 169 56} —20.0| 4.226) —20.1) 44,602) —1 
Vermont.........- 463 374) +40. 6 219 155 89] +97.8} 1,799) —.3} 19,301) ~— 
Massachusetts____- 1,275; 1,059) +49.4 717) 342) 215) —23.8) 28,475) +29.3) 349, 4) 
Rhode Island_--__- 582 474| +22.5 247| 227 60|+252.9} 2,350) +55.6) 55,889 — 
Connecticut___--_- | 1,836) 1,566) —1.8 904 572; 253) —1.2) 13, - —12.3] 156, 032 
Middle Atlantic..____ 21,053) 16,675) +82.0) 9,202) 7,473) 3,425) +.6/269,117) —2.4|/1,893,417 ¢- 
New York_._...... 9,959} 8,292) +38.6| 4,324) 3,968) 1,152) —9.4/168,061) —10.8] 653,463) + 
New Jersey........ 2,689} 2,548) +32.6) 1,355) 1,193} 138] —30.3| 15,683) +20. 2) 221,934, +2; 
Pennsylvania_-____- 8,405) 5,835) +23.4) 3,523) 2,312 2, 135) +10. 5) 85, 373) +14. 9) 1,018,020, +s » 
East North Central___| 29, 583) 24,959) +31.4) 11, 758/ 13,201! 4,048) —22.1/129,114) +10.6/1,153,25°, ~9 » 
eee: 7,207| 5,663] +26.5) 2,522} 3, 141| 1,521) +22. 2) 38.142) +249) 355, 309 q 
Indiana. --.......- 3,492) 3,244) +65.9| 1,988) 1,256) 228) —9.2) 18,210) +29.7| 126,099) +2 
Ilinois-...........| 12,641) 11,105) +28.4] 4,305) 6,800) 1,458} —50.8} 21,292) 411.8] 321,812 9; 
Michigan..-_.___.- 2,293! 1,706) +28.8 893 813} 356) +10. 2) 36,884) —8. 1) 219, 709 
Wisconsin... --.- 3,860) 3,241) +249) 2,050) 1,191) 485) +16. 3) 14, 586) +12.0) 130, 330 
West North Centrai__-| 18, 573) 12,957| +45.8| 6,945) 6,012/ 5,369) +-58.4/ 53,184) +61.7/ 614,101 +5.9 
Minnesota_.__-_--- 3,710} 3,124) +53.2| 1,980) 1,144) 574) +27.8| 21,623) +71. 2) 183,256, +11. 
re 4,551] 3,322} +40.9| 1,623) 1,699) 1,010) +28.8 6, 237) 4+42.1| 73,362) +4 
Missouri - ----..-.- 3,695} 2,674) +27.2) 1,353) 1,321] 1,021) +64.7) 14,460) +73.3) 171, 407 
North Dakota_....| 1,578} 1,360} +80.6 880} 480) 216|+575.0| 1,474/4+110.6| 30,054) +46 
South Dakota -___- 877, 603) +60. 4) 317; 286) 271) +4.2) 1,453) +246] 44,986) —45 
NebrasKa__._.....- 2,381! 1,008) +64. 2) 494) 514) 1,368/+126.5| 3,789) +57.7| 49,406, +5 
Sink ccseccecs | 1,781 866) +-34.1 298 568; 909) +41.8) 4,148) +26.8) 61,630 — 
South Atlantic._______ | 22,819) 12,501) +40.8| 7,005) 5, 496/10, 029) +20. 4 95, 737 +17. 5} 829,410) +20 
Delaware_......... 576| 410) +15.5 152! 258; 159/+120.8) 1,029) +15.6) 12,908 
Maryland -_._._._- 1,834) 1,312) +61.4! 762} 550) 522 +32.5) 16,279} +5.0} 107,612 
District of Colum- 
* O§ etioiapeamentil 1,782| 1,687) +40.6 800; 887| 95) +97.9) 4,963) +37.7| 48,903) +14.9 
Vv irginia Toe. OS 3, 944 2. 227) +24.7 1, 677) 550 1, 577 +72.5 15, 644) +9. 6 91, 191 :; 
West Virginia____- 1, 483 885, +49.5 536, 349) 561) +8.1| 26,216) +52.8] 181,196, +16.) 
North Carolina_.._.| 5,903) 3, 778| +49.7| 2,042) 1,736] 2,093) +39. 2 14, 941| —10.9} 133,938) —13 
South Carolina_...| 1,468 204) +14. 8) 122 172} 1, 169) +20.4) 4,119) +3.0) 64,297) —3 
Georgia............ 4,783) 1,907) +41. 2| 913 994) 2,874) +.9) 9,551) +43. 4) 116,038 
ae a 1, 046 * RAS 1 0 979) —7.9) 2,995) +14.6) 73,327) +2. 
East South Central___| 13,219) 6,572) +92.1| 3,355] 3,217) 6, 568) +23. 0 42,113) +15. 0) 428,309, 5.6 
Kentucky_....___- 1, 737 792| +39. 9) 297 495} 903) +85.0] 7,786) +53.9| 106,295, —4 
Tennessee....____. 2,963} 1,981/ +12.4) 1,356 625, 982) +68.2) 9,770) +11. 4) 145,331) +46.1 
Alabama....._____ 5,021} 3,391|+280.2} 1,413) 1,965) 1, 600| +20.7| 15,493] —3.4) 134,701) —7.1 
Mississippi_______- 3,498} 408| +102. 0} 276 132} 3,083) +4.8) 9,064) +34.7| 41,982 —43.9 
West South Central___| 36,010) 28,804) +33.7| 8,449) 20,355) 7,110) +20.3) 57,195) +2.1) 432,750) —16 
Arkansas......____ 1,841} 1,446) +30.7 559 887| 382) +33.6) 4,187) +56.0) 60,011 +4 
Louisiana.__.._____| 3,336} 2,577| +50.4/) 1,801 776| 759| —27.7| 12,547) —.9| 105,189, +3.1 
Oklahoma..._____.. 2,278} 1,704) +64.5 499} 1,205 574) —13.8| 5,399 46.1} 52,130) —53.; 
aap ee gaia 28, 555} 23,077; +30.4) 5,590) 17,487) 5,395) +38. 0) me —1.5) 215,420) —13.4 
ein 7,422} 4,604] +26.5| 2,278] 2,326 2,762) +14.7| 19,427/ +33.0| 207,648| + 6 
Montana..._.._... 644 301) +54. 4 162 139} 341] +62.4| 1,816 7| 32,299) +7.4 
i Read 1,112}  745| +44.4 451| 294) 363) +91.1) 1,539 430.3] 14,080) —25.¢ 
Wyoming.-.-__.__.. 565 267, +4.3 133 134; 297) +95. 4) 873; +10. 1 9.406, +6 
Colorado. ......... 1,958} 1,361) +25.2 649 712} 581} —4.3) 4,584) +12.9) 56,855 —11.9 
New Mexico....__. 586 315} +2.3 180 135} 269) —37.4) 1,398} +20.7| 30,855, +87 
ee sk. 1, 132 646| —23.7 289 357} 457) —13.1| 3,008) —6.1) 24,956 +55 
ee fn 550|  307\+107.4 94 213| 241) +49.7|) 5,661\4+205.0) 34,642 +2 
or “eae 875 662) +-133. 9 320 342 213} +60. 2 548) +2. 6) 4, 555 
SS eee 22, 504) 17,492/ +81.1| 8,782] 8,710) 4,988) +35.3| 79,221) —.5| 543,182) —1.5 
Washington.......| 1,543 992) +85. 4 579 413} 533) —24.5| 7,227) +17.5| 97,595) +7 
Ne 4,173| 3,306/+199.5| 2,506) 800) 861) +64.3) 11,816) +8.1) 84,425 —45 
California. ........ 16, 788| 13,194) +64.6| 5,697) 7,497) 3,504) +46.3) 60,178} —3.8| 361,162, —2.: 
rae 827 ...... ‘ 29 70 238; —9.5| 1,726) +41.0 2, 469) + 159 
[ae Peres [neocons |erene--|--eeeene| eee ee-- J------|-------|------- [neneee- a? 























1 Includes 2,878 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Service to public eee Jan. 3, 1938. First report shows for od Jan. 3 to Mar. 19, 552 ne’ 
applications, 13 private placements, 33 public placements, and active of 536. 
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TasLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1938—Continued 







































































MEN 
| Placements New appli: | Active file 
Private Public | 
d Stat } me Bi Per. | ot 
ivision and State | cent o 
” Per- | Tem- | Per- seen. en _— ichange 
Total! cent fp ular| Porary cent of ber oa | 31, 1938 | oy 
Num.- change jatar 3 (1 |Num-)change Feb- 4 Fe 
ber | from | 74 nth) month} ber | from euery | | “2 
Feb- 0 or | Feb- ary | im 
ruary less) | ruary | | 
Beet SS os be LS ae me ese a | a 
United States.......- 117, 639) 70, sar +55.1| 28,453) 42, 074/44, 454) +18. 4/601, 236 +9. 3)5,381 1845 _ +09 
New England____-__-- 2,532) 1,696) +5.7) 1,055 641; 793! +5.2| 39,323) +14.8) 489,782/ +3.0 
ON <a 239 87, +13.0 69 18) 152} +14.3) 5,369) +10.2| 39,880) +1.6 
New Hampshire. 275 227; —33.6 124 103 46) —31.3) 2,792) —7. 5) 30,205) —8.6 
Vermont.......- 262 173) +46. 6 102 71 89'+102.3| 1,193) +3.7 7} 15,111} —6.4 
Massachusetts... 57 370) +29.4 233 137| 207| —25.8| 19,594) +35. S| 254,438} +8.5 
Rhode Island_._- 250 167| +29.5 82 85 60|+-300.0 1,339] +59.8] 38,819) —2.5 
Connecticut. ___. 928 672) 43.1 445 227| 239 +10. 6) 9,036} —9.2) 111,329) —1.5 
Middle Atlantic....._| 10,989, 6,829} +63.6) 4,074) 2,755! 3,254) +7.1/193,496) —4.1/1,489,365 +6.1 
New York....... 4,841| 3,229] +65.3} 1,953] 1,276] 1,101| —6.1/119, 596] —12.9| 501,695| +-4.5 
New Jersey_....- 896 755| +95. 6 489 266} 138) —29.9) 11,430] +28.7| 177,973) +2.5 
Pennsylvania...._ 5,252) 2,845) +55.0} 1,632) 1,213] 2,015; +20.9| 62,470 +12. 4) 809,697) +8.0 
East North Central... 15,014) 10,546) +38.6) 4,361) 6,185/ 3,946) —22. 7/102, 723) +10. 5| 963,597; —.9 
"lll, ogg | 3,775} 2,181] +39.5 765| 1,416] 1,495) +22.8| 30,420) +23.5| 299,870 +.4 
Indiana. .......- 1,382) 1, 150/+101.8 546 604} 214) —9.7| 13,991) +33.9| 104,279} +3.2 
I cue 6, 553} 5,057) +33.2| 1,843} 3,214] 1,438) —5i.3] 14,549! +17.7| 258,110) —1.9 
Michigan_______- 1, 279 700| +38. 9 256 444| 350) +13.3] 32,820] —9.1) 197,655) —1.4 
Wisconsin... ___- 2,025} 1,458) +24.1 951 507} 449) +15.7| 10,943} +16.0] 103,683) —4.5 
West North Central _-| 12,230) 6,733] +64.5| 3,300) 3,433) 5,261) +59.0| 41,138) +85.8 501, 922| +4.8 
Minnesota... ._.- 1,952} 1,381] +80.3 923 458} 6559) +27.9| 17,425|+107.5| 147,143) +13.2 
~~ shea 2,920} 1,712) +47.5 757 955} 990) +30.6| 4,506) +56.1) 60,667) +5.0 
Missouri... ....- 2,357| 1,344) +39.6 536 808} 1,013] +64.7| 11,089) +94.3) 139,833) +.7 
North Dakota...| 1, 060 878| +131. 1 596 282} 181/+722.7| 1,054/+149.2) 24,001 +7.6 
South Dakota... 629 369) +74.9 175 194, 260) +4.0| 908) +31.0| 38,430) —4.5 
Nebraska.......- 1, 912 556| +79.4 221 335) 1,353|-+128.2| 2,884) +75.4| 40,665) +5.9 
Kansas........_. 1, 400 493) +62. 7 92 401} 905) +43.0) 3,182) +37.5) 51,183) —.1 
South Atlantic... - 16,641) 6,492) +564) 3,296) 3, me 9,909) +20. 9) 72,944) +23.5] 635,355, +3.2 
Delaware.______- 303 141] +34.3 56 159| +120. 8 726] +14.0| 9,867) +.5 
Maryland.______ 1, 248 744| +93.8 438 308 504) +28.6) 11,840} +7.9]} 83,684) +10.4 
District of Co- 
lumbia_......- 577 494) +67.5 214 280 83|+-130.6| 3,082} +39.2} 34,155) +12.8 
Virginia._..._._. 3,093} 1,401) +46.7| 1,060 341| 1,567] +73.1| 11,336 +6.6] 68,512) +.8 
West Virginia ___ 874 321/+119.9 194 127| 522) +13. 5) 23,231) +63.1| 158,257) +17.7 
North Carolina_.| 3,995) 1,902) +64.8 761) 1,141| 2,062) +39.7| 9,755) —5.4] 89,510) —13.2 
South Carolina__| 1,324 154] +2.0 45 109] 1,166) +20.3| 3,260) +4.3] 49,013) —2.4 
Georgia..........| 4,205) 1,334) +38.8 527 807} 2,869) +1.4| 7,447) +45.9) 88,246) —3.1 
Florida.........- 1, 022 1 0 1 0| 977| —7.4| 2,267) +23.9| 54,111] +2.4 
East South Central... 10,179; 3,611) +942) 1,724) 1,887| 6,505 +23.3/ 32,786) +20.9| 340,884) —6.6 
Kentucky__.___- 1, 201 305) +57. 2 79 226} 863) +82.8, 5,774) +68.2) 85,567) —4.1 
Tennessee. ..____ 1, 813 839] —5.7 481 358} 974) +68.5) 7,534) +23.9) 114,226) +7.2 
Alabama. ....._. 3, 848] 2, 234/+250.2} 1,019) 1,215] 1,588) +23.6) 12,172} —1.1) 106,833) —6.5 
Mississippi... 3, 317 233) +70. 1 145 88| 3,080, +4.7| 7,306) +38.2 34, 258) —37.6 
West South Central. _| 27, 167) 20,023) +34.3] 3,794) 16,229) 7,050) +20.4/ 43,854) +1.5/ 351,451, —15.4 
Arkansas__._____ 1, 189 805) +12.9 144 661; 371) +33.0) 3,221| +86.3) 49,552) +4.6 
Louisiana__._____ 2,247| 1,492) +56.2 927 565, 755) —28.0| 9,934) —1.8| 87,620) +3.2 
Oklahoma... _._. 1, 390 823) +69.0 88 735} 567; —12.0| 4,144, +3.1) 44,309) —51.9 
ss ST 22, 341) 16,903) +32.6} 2,635) 14, 268) 5,357| +37.9] 26,555] —2.8) 169,970) —11.1 
Mountain........____ 5,378} 2% 819) +47.5) 1,087) 1,532) 2,716) +15.3) 15,549) 435.3) 177,144) +1.9 
Montana_._.___. "494 164] +33.3 83 81; 328) +66.5) 1,507} +0.5| 27,525) +8.3 
URE 731 374] +63.3 178 196} 356) +89.4/) 1,250) +33.0) 12,909} —24.1 
Wyoming. ._____ 438 144] +25.2 63 81} 204) +93.4 676, +4.0| 8,153) +8.6 
Colorado._.._._. 1. 335 749| +54.1 279 470| 575) —4.3] 3,494) +17.4| 46,857) —9.6 
New Mexico___.. * 454 186| +34.8 85 101} 266) —35.0| 1,131) +25.0] 25,917| +9.4 
Arizona_......__- 730 251) --44.5 109 142| 453) —13.1| 2,501} —7.6| 22,157) +65.3 
\ Se 435 199] +-332. 6 40 159| 235 +49.7| 4, 576/-+231.1| 29,628) +27.0 
Nevada.....____ 761 552) +196. 8 250 302) 209) +59.5 414) —3.7) 3,998) —2.5 
a 16, 708) 11, 902|+124.6| 5,735) 6,167) 4,782) +41.1/ 57,886) +1.3) 429,965) —1.1 
Washington_____ 1, 103 558| +120. 6 279 527| —24.6| 5,772| +17.1| 86,188] +8.5 
on AMET 3,655} 2,793|/+257.6| 2,17 623} 856) +67.8) 9,470' +8.2) 70,306) —8.6 
California. __.__- 11,950} 8, 551/+100.4) 3,286) 5,265) 3,399) +55.8| 42,644, —1.9| 273,471) —1.7 
| 801 27 49} 238] —9.5| 1,587| +36.9| 2 180/+155.9 


























' Includes 2,658 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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WOMEN 
Placements | New applica- Acti 
| tions =_— 
| 
Private 
Division and State ‘sy she as 
Percent ° 
Total! of | Reg- | 2&2- | num- ——- Mar. 31. 
Num- |change| ular | PMY) ber | papen.| 1938 
ber from | (over 1} onth ooru- 
Febru- | month) payee ary 
ary 

United States... = 59,493} 58,360) +26.9) 32,070) 26,290) 204,318) +2. 5/1, 396, 723 
New England... 2,590/ 2,528) +15.9 1,665 863; 19,397) —44) 184,041 
US 151 146} +19.7 125 21; 2,618} —18.6| 11,648 
New Hampshire_________ 301 291 +1.4 225 66; 1,434) —36.9 11, 397 
, etfs 201 201; +35.8 117 84 606 —7.3 4, 190 
Massachusetts__....____- 697 689} +62.9 484 205} 8,881) +168) 95,042 
Rhode Island___________. 332 307; +19.0 165 142 1,011) +50.4 17, 061 
Connecticut__..._.______ 908 894 —5.2 549 345} 4,847| —17.6) 44,703 
Middle Atlantic ss sy 10,064; 9,846) +164) 5,128) 4,718) 75,621 +21) 404,052 
. -, ee ae 5,118} 5,063) +25.6) 2,371) 2,692) 48,465) —5.3) 151,768 

ee a 1,793; 1,793) +16.8 866 927} 4,253) 42.1 43, 96) 
Pennsylvania____._______ 3,153) 2,990) +3.4 1, 891 1,099} 22,903) +22.3} 208, 323 
East North Central. sss 14,569} 14,413' +265) 7,397! 7,016} 26,391; +10.7| 189, 662 
ee M 3,522} 3,482) +19.5| 1,757) 1,725) 7,722) +30.4] 55, 439 
SSR 2,110} 2,004) +51.2| 1,442 652} 4,219} +17.3) 21,820 
NR es 6,088} 6,048} +24.6| 2,462) 3,586) 6,743 +.9| 63,702 
I i 1,014 1,006} +22.5 637 369| 4,064 +.6| 22,054 
ES pp 1,835} 1,783) +25.7| 1,099 684; 3,643) +1.4] 26,647 
West North Central |" 6,343; 6,224) +29.9| 3,645) 2 57°; 12,046) +11.9) 112,179 
|” Raa 1,758; 1,743) +36.9] 1,057 686, 4, 198) —.7| 36,113 
I 1,631} 1,610) +346 866 744, 1,731) +15.2) 12,695 
| ara gene: 1,338} 1,330) +16.8 817 513} 3,371) +27.9) 31, 574| 
North Dakota____.._____ 518 482) +29.2 284 198 420} +51.6 6, 053 
South Dakota__.....___. 248 234; +41.8 142 92 455| +12.6 6, 556 
“ae, 469 452} +48.7 273 179 905} +19.2 8, 741 
EP a 381 373} +8.7 206 167 966 +.9| 10,447) 
South Atlantic... 6,178; 6,009} +27.2) 3,709) 2300) 22,793) +1.7| 194,055! 
PRR R SE RSS 273 269} +7.6 96 173 303} +19.8 3, 041) 
I 586 568| +32.4 324 244, 4,439] -—2.2) 23,928 
District of Columbia____- 1,205, 1,193) +31.8 586 607; 1,881} +35.3) 14,748) 
oe 851 826 —.6 617 209} 4,308) +418.5| 22,679 
West Virginia........___. 609 564) +26.5 342 222} 2,985; +2.4| 22,939 
North Carolina._....____ 1,908} 1,876) +37.0) 1,281 595| 5,186, —19.7| 44,428 
South Carolina___._____. 144 140| +33.3 77 63 859} —1.7] 15,284! 
Sidbbcsitndbasastns 578 573| +46.9 386 187} 2,104) +35.0) 27,792) 
ARS 24 ee aT 0 0 728} —7.1 19, 216 
East South Central. 3,040 2,961) +89.4) 1,631; 1,330) 9,397| -—1.7| 87, 425) 
i (ETERS 536 487; +30.9 218 269; 2,012) +23.7| 20,728 
| Sa 1,150} 1,142) +31.0 875 267| 2,236 —16.8| 31,105 
Alabama._._._____ 1,173} 1,157) +355. 5 407 750| 3,321; —11.0| 27,868 
Mississippi...._.....____ 181 175| +169. 2 131 44, 1,758| +21.7 7, 724| 
West South Central sss 8,843) 8,781) +32.2) 4,655) 4,126) 13,341, +40) 81,299, 
i aa 652 641} +63.1 415 226 966, +1.2| 10,459) 
Louisiana..........._____ 1,089} 1,085) +43.1 874 211; 2,613} +3.0| 17,569 
Oklahoma............___ 888 881; +60.5 411 470} 1,255) +17.7 7, 821 
i ettthtttetdinlinanasinhs 6,214) 6,174) +25.0) 2,955) 3,219) 8,507; +2.8) 45,450 
Mountain... = 2, 044 1, 985 +6.4 1,191 794, 3,878) +241 30, 504 
Gia 150 137} +90.3 79 58 309} —6.4 4, 774 
Sin cistentiialiin an dssih 381 371| +29.3 273 98 289, +19.9 1, 171 
_ “EEN 127 123} —12.8 70 53 197} +37.8 1, 253 
ES 623 612) +1.8 370 242| 1,090 +.6 9, 998 
New Mexico_........___. 142 129} —24.1 95 34 267} +55) 4,938! 
Chl EEE, + HA 402 395 0 180 215 507} +24 2, 799 

| Se eRe 115 108} +5.9 54 54) «1, 085) +128.9 5,014 
eh nincknitiansndtie 114 110} +13.4 70 40 134) +28.8 7 
es 5,796) 5,590; +283) 3,047) 2543) 21,335) —5.1) 113,217 
Washington. ..........__ 440 434) +53.9 300 134) 1,455) +19.3! 11,407 
lit ithothstendeciiaiads 518 513} +58.8 336 177; 2,346) +7.5) 14,119 

Cc SS Pea 4,838) 4,643) +23.7| 2,411) 2,232) 17,534) -—8.2) 87,691 
I dein tio cboktane sans 26 ils ocwcinal 2 21 189; +87.1 289 
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' Tucludes 913 public placements and 220 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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VETERANS 
Pl t New appli- | active file 
acements cations 
| Private | Public | 
| Per- 
— : | | Per- 
bie ae Per- Tem- Per- | x; cent of wom 
ge Total! cent Of] peoujar Porary cent of — one Ry” from 
m Num- |change| “*®% (i  |Num-|change Pe Feb. 
eb ber | from sores} month| ber | from Feb 28, 
1938 Feb- | ™0nth)| “or Feb- eset 1938 
ruary less) ruary 
2.0 United States......-- _ 9,972) 5,728] +75.3] 1, 962) 3, 766] 3,901) +22. 4) 52, 265|+109. 2] 446, 732) +28. 9 
1 land.......| 249} 149] +21.4 86 56} 94, +36.2| $,241| +822) 40,338) +12.9 
ty eS en 25 5| 0 5 0|  20/+300.0| 329) +48.2| 3,569) +36.8 
15 New Hampshire... 28 22| +10.0 12 10 6| +20.0} 212} +17.1| 2,592) +9.9 
Vermont......-.-- 19 11|-+120.0 4 8| +300. 0 91| +65. 5 892} +13.2 
+8 4 Massachusetts... . 39 16) —5.9 ll 5} 231 +15.0| 1,777|4115.7| 23,242} +9.6 
L? Rhode Island... -- 21 15] —6.3 9 6 6|+100.0} °236/+521.1) 2,707) +16.1 
Connecticut.....-.| 117 73| +35. 2 42 31; 31) —8.8| 506] +29.8| 7,336) +13.6 
iddle Atlantic... _- 747| 409] +84.2 223| 186] 272) 4+26.5| 12,130) +99.4! 114,855) +48.3 
8.8 Nee Sena 263}  155| +76.1 76 79| 74) +10.4| 3,928] +19.2| 23,852) +15.1 
10.9 New Jersey.....--- 84 72| +200. 0 37 35| 11] —15.4| 4, 253/+882.2| 43, 961|+259.7 
+} Pennsylvania... .- 400} 182] +65. 5 110 72| 187| +38.5| 3,949) +67.8| 47,042) +5.7 
North Central__.| 1,459} 937] +42.4 $32}  605| 470) —20.6) 11,104/+116.1| 90,074) +33.7 
8. mo hi” Fustediecwacts 437| 232] +50.6 59| 173} 195) +23.4 2, 358 +75.3| 25,877) +24.8 
Indiana.....--.--- 100 85| +73. 5 38 47| 15| —37.5| 1, 708|+154.5| 10,657| +39.9 
7 “hae 615} 438] +35. 2 139] 299] 175| —48.7| 1,869|-+220.0| 24,390] +27. 6 
:. Michigan..........| 114 61| +60. 5 22 39} 30) +66.7| 3,575] +93.3| 17,703| +45.9 
2 Wisconsin.......--| 193] 121] +80.1 74 47| 55} +7.8| 1, 594)+131.0| 11,447) +47. 4 
* West North Central._| 1,376,  690| +70.4 220} 470| 571] +71.5| 4,821/+255.3| 48,854) +30.8 
+0 Minnesota.........| °170| 102] 447.8 63 39} 68] +36.0| 1,473/+207.5| 13,508) +29.1 
6.3 loWG shikoblhn one 564| 287| +69.8 48} 239] 163/+109.0| | 645|4210.1| 7,044! +40.6 
Missouri... .-..---- 171 92| +43. 8 38 54 79] +51.9| 1,470|+283.8| 14,519] +30. 4 
North Dakota... 73 52|+108. 0 34 18}  21|4+320.0} | 103|+390.5| 1, 762) +28.0 
South Dakota. .-.- 91 49| +104. 2 18 31| 42) +82.6)  131/+322.6) 3,015) +16.9 
6.0 Nebraska..........| 135 37| +85.0 1] 26} 98| +78.2|  285/4+156.8| 3,651| +25.9 
+ Kansas.......----- 172 71|+108. 8 8 63} 100) +42.9|  714/+475.8| 5,355| +37.6 
np South Atlantic... __ 1,223 544) +80.7 201; 343} 659| +29.7| 4,946] +98.2| 41,2972/ +18.6 
Delaware.......--- 34 14) +27.3 7 7;  18|+260.0 92|+124. 4 953| +42. 0 
2.4 Maryland._..._-_- 146 81|+131.4 36 45|  65/+103.1| 695) +50.1| 6,211) +27.8 
ane District of Colum- 
ao NE Sn sad: 79 59) +63. 9 14 45 20) +-400. 0 346) +78.4| 3,022) +.6 
i7 Virginia........._- 217} 100) +26.6 52 48| 109] +84.7| 835] +78.8| 4,997) +37.7 
West Virginia. ___- 90) 20] +42.9 l 9| 67; —69] 1,007| +62.7| 8,087| +19.2 
2 North Carolina....| 197 105 +87. 5 44 61| 91} +9.6| 536] +63.9| 4,278) —5.4 
s South Carolina. ._- 86 —50.0 2 6| 78 +560} 210| +89.2| 2,685) +69 
: Georgia..........-- 309 157 +190. 7 35] 122} 152) —1.3|  632/4+222.4) 6,145) +43.1 
ae Piet. dkiccases 65 0} 0 0 0} 50) +20.4)  503/+660.3| 4,894) +8.3 
me East South Central...| 622) 229|+175.9 102) 127] 387) +29.0| 3,474/+212.1| 24,975) +32.9 
-< Kentueky......._- 143 39| +50. 0 4 35| 100} +72.4)  600/+311.0) 7,430| +52.7 
+ Tennessee........- 142 59| +103. 4 32 27} 83) +40.7| 1, 123/4+268.2|) 7,739) +25.4 
Pg Alabama_...-..__- 2%} 118|+353.8 61 57| 104) +40.5| 1,094/+146.4) 7,504) +34.7 
Mt Mississippi_....._- 113 13|+550. 0 5 8} 100| —83)  657/4+201.4| 2,212) +43 
7 West South Central...| 1,813} 1,245) +63.4) 255, 990 542| +16.6| 4,655/+123.3) 28,128) +18.8 
t+ Arkansas... __ 115 78|+100. 0 12 66} 32) +14.3|  624/4467.3| 4,143) +46.0 
r Louisiana........- 175) 114) +22.6 49 65| 61| —24.7| 854| +93.2| 6,919) +32.2 
- Oklahoma......__- 165, 110 +77.4 7| 103} 55] —1.8}  705/+206.5| 5,377, +.9 
— TeOienieentatanchin 1,358} 943) +66.0 187} 756] 394) +31.3| 2,472} +89.7| 11,689) +13.8 
= Mountain... 60a] 298] +96.1 91} 207) 300} —5.1| 1,550] +84.7| 15,919] +97.6 
ae Montana......--_- 61 13| +225. 0 4 9} 47| +88.0|  150/ +33.9} 2,207) +29.4 
et NN esac 152 88| +166. 7 25 63} 64 +488)  182|+139.5| 1, 578| +21.9 
1: Wyoming... ....... 39 9| +80. 0 3 6} 30) +7.1 77| +87. 5 856) +41. 5 
Yt Colorado.........- 139 73|+128. 1 4 49} 65) +3.2| 425) +53.4] 4,499] +17.1 
ot New Mexico._..__- 46 21| +110. 0| 5 16} 25) —57.6}  154/4+340.0| 1,926, +27.0 
3 7 Arizona. .......... 80 42| +7.7 4 33| 34) —33.3) 283) +45.9| 2,043) +29. 4 
rt Ute gat... 30 10} +25.0 3 7] 20] —41.2| 243/4305.0| 2,336] +48. 8 
NOU iecttiecaas< 57 42|+100. 0 18 24 15} +15.4 36) +24.1 377| +31. 4 
ae Poteet 1,898] 1,939/4117.7|  452/ -780| ««593| +54.4) 6,937 +55.8| 42,136] +8.8 
194 W etree 163 83) +88. 6 33 50} = 77| —20.6| 561) +81.6| 7,963) +13.3 
re Oregom...........- 379|  263/-+292. 5 202 61| 116/+107.1| 1,488)/4+141.2| 5,674) —18.7 
a California. ......- 1,286 886) +94.7 217} 669) 400; +73.2| 4,188| +36.1| 28,499, +15.4 
iss! ech. 51 al 0 o| «= o}_—Ss asi4ane.7| 107| 416.3; —188|-+198.8 








‘ Includes 343 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 








Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR MARCH 1938 


EMPLOYMENT showed a further slight decline in March wit), 
79,000 fewer workers on the pay rolls of the manufacturing and the 15 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Weekly pay rolls in these industries were 
$400,000 smaller than in February. 

Compared with March of last year, there were 2,100,000 fewer 
workers employed by these industries in March 1938 and weekly wage 
disbursements were $63,600,000 lower. 

Class I railroads employed 915,110 workers in March, exclusive of 
executives, officials, and staff assistants, according to a preliminary 
report by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This was 11,706 
lower than the February figure. 

In the executive and judicial services of the Federal Government 
employment showed small increases over the preceding month, while 
decreases occurred in the legislative and military services. As employ- 
ment in industry declined during the month of March, the number of 
persons engaged in most of the programs financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds increased substantially. The most marked 
increases occurred on projects operated by the W. P. A. and on con- 
struction projects financed from regular Federal appropriations. 
There was a decrease in the number of workers in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment declines between February and March were shown 
by 12 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries and by 53 of the 89 
manufacturing industries covered. Decreased pay rolls were reported 
for 8 of the nonmanufacturing and 39 of the manufacturing industries. 

For manufacturing as a whole there was a falling off in employ- 
ment of 0.7 percent or 50,000 wage earners, and an increase of 0.! 
percent, or $200,000, in weekly wages. The decline in number of 
workers was contraseasonal and the gain in wage disbursements was 
less than is usual for this time of year, as the expected March gains 
are about 1 percent in employment and 2 percent in pay rolls. Dur- 
ing the past 19 years for which data are available, employment 
increases have been shown in March for 16 years and pay-roll gains 
for 15 years. ' 
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As a result of continued declines since August, the Bureau’s index 
of factory employment for March was 81.7 on the'basis of 100 for the 
3-vear period, 1923-25, and was 19.2 percent lower than a year ago. 
The index of factory pay rolls—73.3—was 27.5 percent below the 
level of March 1937. 

The largest reductions in number of factory workers were reported 
by the following industries: Woolen and worsted goods (13,800 or 
13.1 percent), automobiles (12,000 or 3.7 percent), electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus, and supplies (7,700 or 3.8 percent), foundries and 
machine shops (7,500 or 2.2 percent), blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills (6,900 or 2.0 percent), slaughtering and meat packing 
(4,700 or 4.1 percent), book and job printing (3,200 or 2.6 percent), 
and canning (3,100 to 4.7 percent). 

Most of the increases in manufacturing employment were seasonal 
in character. The industries taking on the largest number of work- 
ers were sawmills (10,500 or 5.5 percent), shirts and collars (4,000 or 
6.8 percent), cotton goods (3,100 or 0.8 percent), men’s clothing (2,900 
or 1.7 percent), women’s clothing (2,700 or 1.4 percent), and boots 
and shoes (2,600 or 1.3 percent). Among other industries showing 
increases were cement (8.5 percent), millinery (6.0 percent), men’s 
furnishings (5.2 percent), stamped and enameled ware (4.3 percent), 
stoves (3.6 percent), brick (2.0 percent), and knit goods (0.9 percent). 

Four of the sixteen nonmanufacturing industries covered showed 
employment gains in March. In three of these industries, quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, retail trade, and dyeing and cleaning, the 
increases were somewhat lower than seasonal. Insurance firms re- 
ported a gain of 0.2 percentinemployment. The employment changes 
in the more important lines of retail trade were increases of 4.7 percent 
in wearing apparel, 1.4 percent in general merchandising, and 0.7 per- 
cent in lumber and building materials, and decreases of 0.4 percent in 
food, 0.3 percent in furniture and household furnishings, and 0.8 percent 
in the automotive group. 

Although gains were reported by wholesale dealers in dry goods and 

apparel, food, and building materials, there was a net decline of 1.4 
percent for wholesale trade which represented an estimated loss of 
20,800 in number of workers. 
There were employment declines of 2.5 percent in bituminous-coal 
mining, 2.4 percent in metalliferous mining, 2.7 percent in brokerage, 
1.2 percent in anthracite mining, 1.2 percent in telephone and tele- 
graph offices, 1.0 percent in year-round hotels, and 1.0 percent in 
crude-petroleum producing. The decreases in the remaining 4 indus- 
tries ranged from 0.4 percent to 0.9 percent. 

According to a preliminary tabulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, class I railroads employed 915,110 workers, exclusive of 
executives, officials, and staff assistants, in March. This figure was 
11,706 or 1.3 percent lower than the number reported for February. 
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March pay rolls were not available when this report was prepared 
Pay rolls for February amounted to $130,886,631 as against $149. 
328,575 for January, a decrease of 8.0 percent. 

Hours and earnings—The average hours worked per wee! }y 
factory workers was 34.5 in March, a gain of 0.9 percent since I -hry. 
ary. Average hourly earnings fell 0.3 percent to 65.5 cents, whjlp 
average weekly earnings climbed 0.9 percent to $22.46. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour (at, 
are available, 10 showed increases in average hours worked per week 
and 4 reported higher average hourly earnings. Higher average week|y 
earnings were reported by 9 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed. 


TaBLe |1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industrie, 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, March 1°38 (Preliminary Figures) 





| “ a 


























, : ‘ Average week) 
Employment Pay roll earning 
| 
Percentage Percentage | Percentags 
Industry change from— change from— aw change fror 
Index Index : : - a3 
March March | March 
1938 — March 1938 — March 1938 aoa March 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
(1923-25 (1923-25 
All manufacturing industries =100) =100) 
—— 81.7 | —07 |—19.2 73.3 | +0.1 |—27.5 }$22. 46 | +0.9 
Class I steam railroads ?___.._- 51.9 | —1.3 |—-15.7 (3) (3) (?) (3) (3) 
(1929 = (1929 = 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
eae 59.3 | —1.2) +.5 47.3 | +2.7 |4+15.2 | 26.01 | +3.9 
Bituminous ‘_____._______ 93.1 | —2.5 |—12.2 68.5 | —7.4 |—33.8 | 19.57 | —5.0 { 
Metalliferous mining_._.______ 61.9 | —2.4 |—15.4 56.2 | +.4 |—20.4 | 28.42 | +2.9 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
EE a oe 38.8 | +2.7 |—20.9 30.2 | +5.7 |—26.9 | 19.80 | +2.9 
Crude-petroleum producing.__- 73.8} -1.0|] —.9 68.1 | —21 | +66 | 33.77 | —12 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph _- 74.8) -1.2| —.7 92.3 | +3.1 | +5.8 31.65.) +4.3 L6. 5 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas__. 92.2; —.6| —.2 98.6) +.1 | +4.0 633.79) +4+.7 +42 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- 
iis ctcinngahatinnene 70.8 —.4 |) —2.6 69.9 —.4 | +1.0 $32.29 0 
Trade: 
tee nee cmiees 89.1 | —1.4 | —3.2 74.7); —.8| —.4 629.09) +.6 2 
a aii eee oe oo 82.9 +.6| —6.3 68. 6 +.2 | —2.7 B21. 76 —.3 } 
General merchandising. 90.0 | +1.4 |—10.2 82.5 | +1.2 | —5.8 618.58 2 { 
Other than general 
merchandising_______ 81.0 | +.3 | —5.1 65.7 | —(®) | —1.9 624.15 | —.3 +34 
Hotels (year-round) ¢?___.____- 93.4 | —1.0 | —1.1 81.0 | —3.0 | +2.9 614.88 | —2.0 +41 
oS Oe a5 eee 94.8 —.9 | —3.8 78. 5 —.7 | —1.1 ] 17.00 +.2 +2.5 
Dyeing and cleaning ‘__..______ 98.2 | +3.0 | —5.8 67.8 | +4.4 | —5.6 | 19.27 | +1.4 + 
EA Sees ae (3) —2.7 |—17.7 (3) —4.0 |--21.6 635.15 | —1.3 1.5 
he ase 5 i AN cA. (3) +.2/ +422 (3) —.3 | —1.0 636.12 —.5 3.2 
Building construction_...._.__- (3) —.9 |—22.3 (3) +.2 |—17.8 | 28.44 | +1.1 























1 Revised indexes; adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures. 

? Preliminary. Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Coupe series back to January 1929 presented in January 1%" 
issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 

5 Average weekly earnings not strictly omy er with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), a: (he! 
wet Fame ond ape tee —r executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisor) 

o of 1 percent. 
? Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Previous to January 1938, the wording of the definition on the 
schedules for public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, «nd 
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brokerage and insurance firms called for the inclusion of higher- 
salaried employees such as corporation officers, executives, and others 
whose duties are mainly supervisory. ‘These employees have, for the 
most part, always been excluded from employment reports for other 
industries, and beginning with that month it was requested that they 
he omitted also for the industries named above. For this reason, the 
average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average 
weekly earnings for these industries are not comparable with the figures 
in reports earlier than January 1938. 

The following table presents employment and pay-roll indexes and 
average weekly earnings in March 1938 for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and for 
class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and year 
intervals except in the few industries for which data are not available. 


Public Employment 


From mid-February to mid-March 94,000 men were at work on 
construction projects financed from funds provided by the, Public 
Works Administration. Compared with the preceding month this 
was an increase of 2,000. Of the total number 23,000 were working 
on Federal and non-Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A. funds 
and 71,000 on projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 
funds. Pay rolls for the P. W. A. projects were $6,988,000 for the 
month. 

During the period ending in mid-March 157,000 employees were 
at work on construction projects financed from regular Federal appro- 
priations, an increase of 8 percent compared with February. In- 
creases in employment occurred on all types of projects with the 
exception of forestry, heavy engineering, and locks and dams. Monthly 


_ pay-roll disbursements for all types of projects exceeded $15,167,000. 


Projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


had 3,500 men working during the period from mid-February to 


mid-March. Increases in the number working were reported on 
water and sewerage and miscellaneous projects, and a decrease 


occurred on building construction projects. Pay-roll disbursements 
. for the month exceeded $496,000. 


In March there was an increase of 14 percent in the number of 


_ employees working on projects of The Works Program exclusive of 
' Student Aid, bringing the total to 2,701,000. Employment on proj- 


ects operated by the Works Progress Administration reached the 
highest level (2,392,000) since December 1936. More than 154,000 


_ were at work on Federal projects under The Works Program and 


155,000 on work projects of the National Youth Administration. 
March data for Student Aid projects will not be available until next 
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month. In February 319,000 were working on Student Aid projects 
Exclusive of Student Aid, pay rolls for The Works Program in \\j ay¢}, 
totaled $129,606,000. 

Employment in the regular services of the Federal Governien; 
decreased in the legislative and military services, and increased jn, tho 
executive and judicial services. Of the 815,000 employees in the 
executive service in March, 112,000 were working in the District o; 
Columbia and 703,000 outside the District. Force-account ep. 
ployees (employees who are on the Federal pay roll and are engage; 
on construction projects) were 7 percent of the total number of em. 
ployees in the executive service. The most marked increases jy 
employment occurred in the Department of Agriculture, the Wa; 
Department, and the Works Progress Administration. The Nayy 
Department was among those reporting decreases. . 

In addition to employment in the regular services of the Federg| 
Government, Government and Government-owned corporations wit) 
pay rolls for the 6-month period ending December 31, 1937, totaling 
$20,800,000, employed 25,000 workers as of the last day of the period. 
Emplo¥ees of these agencies are not paid directly by and in some 
cases not hired by the Federal Government. For a similar period 
employment in the executive service of the Federal Government was 
891,000 and pay rolls totaled $767,000,000. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, March 1938} (Prelim. 

















inary Figures) 
Employment Pay rolls 
Per- Per- 
Class centage Pri 9 | centage 
March | February | “8nge March February | “Dane 
Federal services: 
ON SE a 815, 445 | * 809, 580 +0.7 $123, 765, 927 | > $120,832,841 |) +2.4 
EE 2,172 2, 156 +.7 520,414 520,473 | (4 
ONE EE a 5, 140 5, 154 —.3 1, 200, 002 1, 194, 905 { 
NE OE ee 331, 873 333, 624 —.5 25, 122, 027 24, 996, 798 § 
Ccuktuantien thy ts 
Financed by So ee 93, 703 91, 581 +2.3 6, 987, 705 7, 281, 549 —4.( 
Financed by R. F. C.®__.._--- 3, 525 3,481 | +1.3 496, 349 513, 923 —3.4 
Financed by regular Federal 
appropriations ------......-- 156, 649 144, 776 +8.2 15, 167, 424 14, 016, 649 +8 
Federal projects under The Works 
ES a ae 154, 229 147, 182 +4.8 7, 227, 913 7, 325, 807 —|] 
Projects o ed by W. P. A_..-- 2, 302, 347 | 2,073,759 | +15.4 119, 626, 230 102, 096, 059 $17 
National Youth Administration: 
Worms peaueoes..............4..- 154, 567 151, 406 +2.1 2, 751, 797 2, 667, 226 3.2 
YY ee case 7) 319, 142 |......-- (7) 2, 157, 458 |... 
Civilian Conservation Corps_...-- 315, 086 328,044 | —4.0 14, 479, 801 15, 062, 322 —3.9 























1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 
? Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications t 
the extent of 98,832 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $12,377,247 for March and 97,769 employees 
and Fe ee disbursements of $11,868,278 for February. 


sed 
4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


5 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds are included. 
These data are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 70, 731 wage earners and $4,980,924 pay 
roll for March; 67,949 wage earners and $5,034,059 pay roll for February covering P. W. A. projects financed 
from E. R. A. A. "1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. 

* Includes 100 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $9,484 for March and 107 geapteyeen and pay-foll 
disbursements of $12,984 for February on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage C 
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Due to the end of an enlistment period the force of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps dropped to 315,000 in March, a decrease of 4 percent 
compared with February. All groups of workers with the exception of 
nurses showed decreases in the number working. Of the total num- 
ber in camps 272,000 were enrolled personnel, 5,000 reserve officers, 
300 nurses, 1,500 educational advisers, and 36,000 supervisory and 
technical employees. Monthly pay rolls for all groups of workers 
totaled $14,480,000. 

Virtually the same number of employees (128,000) were working on 
the construction and maintenance of State roads in March as during 
the preceding month. Of the total number working on State roads, 
91 percent were engaged on maintenance and repair of existing roads 
and 9 percent on new road construction. Pay-roll disbursements for 
both types of work amounted to $8,500,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for Feb- 


ruary and March is given in table 2. 
ooovecece 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY 1938 


Industrial and Business Employment 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of February, insofar as industrial and business employment 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Figures on employment and pay rolls are available for the fol- 
lowing groups: 89 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I 
steam railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the 
samples are large enough to be entirely representative. The figures 
on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and are presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as of average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
December 1937, January 1938, and February 1938, are presented in 
table 1. The December and January figures may differ in some 
instances from those previously published because of revisions neces- 
sitated by the inclusion of late reports and other causes. 
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Average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by diy id. 
ing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments }, 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. Ag 4] 
reporting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily ase 
on data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size 
and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from mont} 
to month and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are jo; 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however 
is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances {, 
indicate the general movements of earnings and hours ever the 
period shown. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and 3 
for all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and 
nondurable-goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 
nonmanufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade, 
by months, from January 1937 to February 1938, inclusive. The 
accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment and 
pay rolls from January 1919 to February 1938. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manu- 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. In 
February 1938 reports were received from 25,107 manufacturing es- 
tablishments employing 3,989,185 workers, whose weekly earnings 
were $89,064,288. The employment reports received from these es- 
tablishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in 
all manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent 
of the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on thie 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and 
insurance relate to all employees, except corporation officers, execu- 
tives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. [or 
crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field 
force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups ! 


[Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures—3-year average 1923 = 100] 























a 
Manufacturing 
Total Durable goods ? Nondurable goojs3 
Month sto 
- -¥ Pay rolls anole: Pay rolls .-¥ Pay rolls 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
pe a 96.5 | 82.2 90.7 | 71.6 | 90.4 | 75.1 86.6 | 63.8 | 103.0 | 89.9 96.0) gL: 
Peeuety.......-02--. 99.0 | 82.2) 95.8 | 73.2] 93.2] 73.3 | 92.5 | 63.7] 105.2| 91.8] 99.9) g55 
nit TE «YD ee oa i) =e i. gaee § ae 102. ¢ : 
"CGE Ste See 3+ ¥ eee 104.9 }_..... «fate 106. 4 |.....-  § >a 102.9 |. 
| ES AER SS. 5 9 ae 506. 2 Tannen. |)  F 3 aS DD Leccoes 102. 3 |. 
+.) ae _ Sf aera 4 | a oe | ae 8 5  * | 100.8 |. 
et es) 101.4 |...... 100.4 }.....- 98.9 |... 100.7 |... 104.1 |... 100.0 |. 
DEN ics dccncenestal ED Innontll ji) ieee 4k | ee i, = 103. 5 
September--_-......... | ae  ' fo ae 99.4 |......  « | ae 100.9 | 
J. ee ee ae poe 2 DF ee £3 ko eee: 5 | ae 2)... 
November._......... OB. e hen ctn 89.5 |_....- = _ | 5 See ieee Nasan<n 89.0 |. 
December - _.--.-...- on 6 1... 8 ee OO Lise a. fy tee > | ea 85. 8 
Average.._...- 99.3 |... 98.0 |... ws |. 2... ~"y| Te 103.4 |_.___. 98.5 |... 






































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the April 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
* Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportation 
equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and 


glass products. 


3 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Textiles and their 


products, leather and its 


manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied 


roducts, products of petroleum and coal, rubber products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not 
neluded in other groups. 


TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1937 to February 1938 ' 
[12-month average 1929=100] 






































: Bituminous-coal : Quarrying and non- 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic mining 
Month Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- | p... ' 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
| 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938] 1937) 1938 
| 
nits ee = ——j}—| — 
January........ 65. 2| 59.6) 46.4) 46. 5}104. 5) 96.8) 93.6] 70.2] 66. 8/267.4) 58. 4/258. 9] 45.7| 38.8 34. 6) 28,2 
February. _.--- 63. 6) 60.0) 44.6) 46. 1/104. 7) 95.4) 96.4) 74.0] 69.6) 63.4) 63.4) 55.9] 46.7) 38.2) 37.8) 28.9 
March......... 59. 0} ..... ee 106. 1}....- Ti Cscasdl tab Bicocna 70. 6}..... 491)..... 41.3)... 
pe -| 65. 1}....- 69. 4)_.__- 89. 7|_.... 3.@)......) Tb Mess. 76. 9}...  ) Be 48. 1)..... 
ae Gh Piscand 48. 2)..... 96. 1)_.... * ==), | ae 79. 8}... 54. 9}....-. §1. 4]....-. 
Serna 61. 6|..... 55. 3)..... 96. 2)..... 83. 3}.....] 79. 5}-.._- Se 55.4)... 52. 6|..... 
PF bn ntmeneses 54.3)_.... 38. 2}..... | Bee 3, SN 82. 0}..... 7 —— 55. 5]..... 50. 8| a 
August_........ 49. 7)..... 20. 6j..... 97.4)... | 83. 4)..... 83. Oj..... 54. 9)_...- 53. 2) 
September. -._.. 58. 1}..... 34. 2}..... 99. 4)_.._- SA G..... 84. 1}_._.. 82. 2]..... | oO, 1}....- 
October_......- | 55. 4)... 102. 4i..... |) == 82, 9].....  *, = = | es 
November--.-_.- 60. 9)_...- 49. 0}_.... 101. 4)_.... ee | ee TOs Cisaced 49. 9]____. 41. 7| 
ome 61. 4).....| 51.3).-...] 99. 4)_....) 95. 1).....7 70.4/...._| 65. 1)...__] 43. 9).....| 33. 4)-.--- 
Average..| 60.2)... 46. 9}.._.. 99. 3)....- 88. 5)_...- 76. 8}... 74. O}..... 61. 4)..... = 






































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except anthracite and bituminous-coal 


mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and d 4 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


quent 


and cleaning, will be found in the February 1935 and subse- 
Indexes for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year- 


round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning from January 1929 forward have been adjusted to the 
1935 census and are presented in the January 1938 issue of Employment and Pay Rolls. 


2 Revised. 
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TapLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1937 to February 1938—Continued 










































































































































































, Electric-railroad and 

Crude-petroleum Telephone and tele- "on re pthieney motorbus opera- 

nD ra : tio mainte- 

producing grap factured gas wo Th _ 
Month Empl Employ- Employ- Emplo 

a Pay rolls —--¥ Pay rolls yg Pay rolls ~—y Pay rolls 

1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938} 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938} 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 

—— ree es A 
January-------- 72. 7\275. 3| 61. 2|268. 2]. 74.4) 77.8: 83.6|293. 7] 92.1] 94.0) 92.3) 98.9] 72.5) 72.2) 68.0) 70.9 
February <aannl 73. 5| 74.6| 64.1] 69.4] 74.8] 75.7) 82.2) 89.6] 92.2) 92.9) 93.6) 98. 5) 72.5) 71.1) 68.7] 70.5 
March...------ 74, 2|....- 63. 9|_.... 75, 4|..... 87. 2|....- 92. 4)... 94.8)... ee 69. 2|..... 
hori... ceoseen 75. 8|_...- 4 eee  , wee 86. 3)... .- 7) ee 95. 5]... 72.9)... .- 69. 4|____- 
Sav. .socchaiend > 68. 2|..... nes 89. 5]... 94. 6|___.. * wee TB Bh cwae  ° i, 
oo mah a2 6. 78. 5|_..-- 70. 4|..... 78. 5|....- 88. 6|..... 96. 3|_.... 100. 4)... _- ale (a 
Sab. cckoseend 78. 5|..... 70. 5|..... Ree: 92.1]_.... 97.5|_.... 102. 2|..._. th 70. 8|_...- 
August...---..- 79. 3|..... 70. 8|..... ad 92. 1|_.__- CRF cen 102. 6|....- 73.4|_.... td 
September. .--. 7 2..... ome 79. 8|..... SR od 98. 6|_.... 104. 0}... oy, aii = ala 
October..--.--- - ae 69. 9}... 79. 6|.._.. 94.9)... __ 98. 5]... 105. 3}....- 73.4)... eel 
November----.- * = > ee c= ft =z * a ae > /* = 
December.....- 76. 5|...-- 69. 8|____- 78. 0\..... 94. 7)....- 96. 1|..... 102. 4|_.._- 72.8)... 71.9|_.... 
Average._| 76. 5|.-.-.. 68. 7| cre Faaloksut 2) ae 4k ae = lee | (le = 
Retail trade—other 

: Retail trade—gen- 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade Ah than general mer- 
eral merchandising chandising 
Month eer Pay rolls -- Pay rolls ——- Pay rolls —_ Pay rolls 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938] 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
JGRNNET.commest 90. 7/291.0| 72. 6)275. 4) 85. 4|284. 1) 68. 0/270. 1] 95. 1/291. 5) 83. 8/284. 6] 82.9)282.1) 64. 7/267. 1 
February...-.. 92.0) 90.4) 74.1) 75.3] 85.2) 82.6) 67.9) 68.5] 93.9) 89.7) 82.9) 81. 5) 82.9) 80.7) 64.8) 65.8 
i mameirnn ' = * 88. 5)... fa 100. 3}..... -, | = == 
Ai licaesiewenl zy © Sa 88. 8]_....  & ae 99. 6)... > =e i inceds ; 
Milt .ienectinosa 90. 8}. .... hy iichaea 89. 9}... 4 eee 3. _ & ees ad 69. 8]..... 
JORD. .tenentews 00. 3}..... 76. 3i..... | | ee 74. 4)..... 102. 9i...... 5 aes 5 aa _ 
Sult...canchianee 90. 6)_.... aes + 8 Oe 95. 9}..... of ie ae  . jl 
AE cnennna Sh iivenas 79. O}..... c) as hee tt _* ' —_ odes 
September. .... 93. O}..... * _ |) a 74. 4)...  } FF eres . 
QGRiedhonsec 94. Oj]... > _*) _. ae ihe tt == is Mlcats > aa 
November. .... 93. 5}... > tt 4 ar 109. 8}_.... a; Sibasad ae ii coce 
December...... 03. 3/..... , i 100. 4)___.- 80. 6)....- 145. 9}..... |  } Sa = 
Average..| 92. 0)....- TO: Slesnes 89. 8}_....- ee 104. 3}..... Sealed a 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 

Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 

1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
, 92.9) 94.3) 76.2) 81.5} 98.3) 96.7) 78.2) 80.1] 98.8) 96.7) 64.7) 65.3 
. ¥ Dts aa 93.9| 94.4) 78.5} 83.5] 98.4) 95.7! 78.1) 79.1] 98.0) 95.4) 63.6) 65.0 
ee AE 94.4)_.... 78. 7|..... 98. 5|..... iad 104. 3]._... 5 fe 
SB RR. Dae 80. 7|..... 98. 3}..... 80. 4)_.._. 109. 2}..... a a 
By se akeeesccoccaccecsscscce 05. 3)..... _ 5 Se 100. 3}..... 83. 3}....- 113. 9}..... _ ae 
SS -  ESSRRRIESS: 94.4}... _. 80. 1}... 103. 9|..... aa 118. 5|..... . a 
dR cnwcsilidbcccecstba 93.6|_.._- 79. 4|_.... 105. 8|_... 89.0}__._. 111. 0}.._.. 79. 5|..... 
| ale a 94. 3)__._. 80. 5)... 104. 7|..... 88. 0)... 110, 3}_.... Seem 
eek 95. 7|_.... 82. 4)... _. 104. 1].._.. 86. 4|..... 112. 8|_.... 85. 7)..... 
PO oi occ cdicereccccccs 96.9)__._-  ¢ oem 99.9|_____ 83. 4|_._.. 110. 5}... ) ae 
ces 96. 6|____- 84. 3|_.... 97.8|..... i ae 103. 5}....- |) = 
Rbk ebbccscctccecccnce 94.9)...... YE Sd >. eae 99. 2)... _- 68. 6}....- 
re eee re 94. 9)_._.. 80. 6|_.... 100. 6}._... 83. 0}... .- 107. 5}....- 7 eae 

Re 


* Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATEs 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geogr;, phic 
divisions, in January and February 1938, is shown in table 4 for 4) 
groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined | 
on data supplied by reporting establishments. 
changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is. t}, 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand tot,| 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include fig. 
ures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to thie 9 


manufacturing industries presented in table 1. 


used 


The Percelitage 


The totals for ajj 


groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 
construction), and seasonal hotels. 


TaBLeE 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments. jn 
January and February 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports iss) 
cooperative State organizations] 









































Total—All groups Manufacturing 
—_ - Per- Per- Per- 
: + ° t | cent- cent- | Amount | cent- 
Geographic divi- |Num-| Num- | ©? meun Num-| Num- 1 
sion and State | ber of| ber on aed ona m. e| ber of | ber on chon of pay age 
estab- | pay roll from | week) 1 | estab- | pay roll ey ea k —o 
| tish- | Febru: | Janu-| Febru- | Janu-|,lish- | Febru: | janu-| Febru- Janu: 
a ary | ary 1938 | ary y ary | ary 1938 | ary 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
Dollars Dollars 
New England._.___- 13,744) 796,191} —1.0\17, 588,122) +0.4] 3,605| 540,794) +2.5 |11, 254.863 +29 
es eae 791 50,954) +2.8) 1,010,354) +2. 291 41,031) +4.0 777, 749; +3.9 
New Hamp- 7 
| 606 34,814; +1.5) 696,360) +9. 202 28, 126) +-2.9 540,729 +13 
Vermont__..._- 436 14,319} +2.1 299,561; +4. 146 9,012) +4.8 181,306; +49 
Massachusetts _|' 8, 253| 434, 884 —1.9) 9,955,006} —.7| 1,802| 251.969} +.4| 5.365.973 ~2 
Rhode Island._}| 1, 225 79, 367; +1.4| 1,676,063) +1. 418 61, 591) +2.2 | 1, 231, 185 3.3 
Connecticut_...]| 2,433) 181,853) —1.7| 3,950,778) +. 746} 149,765) —1.5 | 3,158,621) +1.1 
Middle Atlantic.___. $1, 223 1, 973, 900) —. 4/50, 076,783; +. 5, 436)1, 120,291; +.1 [27,006,237 +25 
New York... 20,124) 881, 284 +. 1/24, 280,968) +.5)22,298| 407,957) +-.8 |10,754,769 +245 
New Jersey....] 4,155) 318,787; +-.7] 8,030,867) 4+. 3829| 235,422) +.6 | 5,835,957) +1.0 
Pennsylvania..| 6,944) 773,829) —1. 4/17, 764,948) +1. 2,314) 476,912) 4+-.3 |10, 415,511) § +4.! 
East North Central__| 23, 611/1, 985,248} —1.7/46,891,420) —. 8, 491/1, 461, 204) —1.2 (34,773,802 + 
SR eS 7,046) 520,001) —1.3)11, 932,589) —. 2,569) 386,831) —.7 | 8,847,083 -+ 
Indiana_-__.___.- 2,584) 225,356| —1.2| 4,870,269) +. 972| 178,086| —1.4 | 3,784,878, +.8 
I i sititandl 66,310| 572,157; —1.4)14,664,610| —1. 2,427| 389,935) —1.1 | 9,682,111 1.1 
Michigan. .__.. 3,741) 395, —3. 6|10, 076, 715 -. 1,007| 349,514 —2.1 | 8,628,918 +] 
Wisconsin_..__. 7$,980| 222,691) —.8| 5,447,247| +1.2)°1,516| 156, 4—.2 | $, 835,822 ‘+1.9 
West North Central_} 11,124) 388,538) —1.4) 9,166,836) -—1.1) 2,445) 198,880) —1.0 | 4,733,097  —.3 
Minnesota... 2, 071 78,201; —1.7| 1,985,395) —1. 432 37, 806) —1.5 970, 373, —1.8 
i temcatditind 1,679| 58,369) —4.6) 1,338,651) —5. 421| 33,649' —6.8 801,778 —-7.3 
Missouri-_-_..._- 2, 827 oe +.7)| 3,6 672) +1. 870, 89,791) +2.4 | 1,996,893 +f.! 
North Dakota_. 523 4,4 —4.6 531; —3. 58 632; —.8 17,719 —3.5 
South Dakota... 445 7,239) -—2.1; 189,629) —2.1 38 2,117; +.5 52,876, —6.4 
ebraska._._.. 1,421; 28,129) —2.0) 628,964 —1.9 161, 849) —4.1 210,740 —83 
Kansas_........ 92,158| 654,497) © —.1) 1,308, 994\ 4 —1.1 465\ 26,086 —8.0 682,718 —3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ATEs Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
January and February 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 
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r all Total—All groups Manufacturing 
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= Num. Vane 
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West South Central_| 5,994 
Arkansas.......] 1! 865 
Louisiana 991 
Oklahoma 1, 342 . 

12 2 796 .9| 2,657, 394 


4, 023 2, 948, 724 
630 465, 900 
425 


222, 243 

310 8, 604 228, 980 
1,169) 38, 549 943, 190 
296 6, 818 143, 584 
447; = 14, 986 386, 676 
569; 19,401 474, 189 
177 2, 881 83, 962 

-| 9,692) 401, 282 . 8/11, 021, 278 
Washington....| 2,859) 82,784 . 5} 2, 131, 498 
O 1,336) 43, 302 . 2) 1,098, 352 
Cc 13 §,497| 275,196 .O| 7,791, 428 


2, 366, 823 
278, 525 
525, 725 
276, 410 

1, 286, 163 


792, 422 
109, 940 
48, 206 
54, 018 
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‘Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

? Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light and power. 

' Includes laundries. 

‘ Weighted ntage change. 

' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

* Includes automobile, and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

’ Includes construction, but not public works. 

* Does not include logging. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

‘© Weighted percen change including hired farm labor. 

Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel and building stone. 

‘2 Includes business and personal service. 

'S Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in January and Febru- 
ary 1938 is made in table 5 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a 
population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but 
having a population of 100,000 or over are not included as data con- 
cerning them are tabulated separately and are available on request. 
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Footnotes in the table indicate which cities are excluded. The figures 
represent reports from cooperating establishments and cover both {J 
and part-time workers in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries presented in table 3, with the exception of building cop. 
struction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 


TaBLE 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments jn. 
January—February 1938, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 














Number |Number on! Percentage oe she enbage 

Metropolitan area ofestab- | payroll |changefrom| / Seek) oo 

lishments | February January February January 
EE EEE SS TR 14, 254 586, 305 +0.7 | $15, 765,330 fF +19 
CS EER BN ES eee ae ee 4, 307 435, 432 —1.8 11, 655, 965 =) 8 
SS ERE Rr ee 1, 881 190, 628 +.6 4, 955, 200 +] 9 
Se icintindieccdheeescccsiiibia 1,615 238, 679 —5.6 6, 580, 003 ~1.7 
I Ce CEL Ue ae 2, 881 146, 467 +.3 3, 999, 404 ~ 
I i 1, 659 116, 396 —1.5 2, 748, 224 —1.6 
EN SEER eae 1, 493 122, 925 +1.9 2, 903, 126 +3 0 
| Ee ee ae 1, 145 96, 129 —.4 2, 212, 754 +2 9 
ae a ee ae 1, 516 99, 722 —.1 2, 691, 109 +] 
Ee a ae 1, 082 173, 467 —2.5 3, 999, 422 +29 
Ee 1, 628 80, 320 —.7 2, 351, 201 +4 
RE ERE Ee Re aE: 805 52, 468 —2.9 1, 328, 659 —5,3 
I sale 1, 136 97, 531 —18 2, 546, 628 —1,8 

















1 Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J.; nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
1 Does not include Gary, Ind 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

4 Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

5 Figures relate to city of Boston only. 

$ Deas a not include Oakland, Calif. 


POPODOOP 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, WINTER 
OF 1937-38 


GROWING concern was felt over the level of unemployment in 
foreign countries in the winter of 1937-38. Although in many 
countries the totals were not so high as in the same months of the 
previous year the increases, from the lowest points since the depres- 
sion reached in the summer of 1937, were considerable. This trend, 
in combination with the failure of unemployment to decline materially 
with the resumption of early spring operations, makes the unemploy- 
ment situation one of uncertainty. Statistics covering trade-union 
members, unemployed registered with public exchanges, and com- 
pulsorily insured workers are drawn upon in the accompanying table 
dealing with unemployment. 

In Australia statistics of trade-union unemployment at the end of 
1937 showed up more favorably than a year earlier. For December 
1937 the unemployed totaled 37,558, or 8.2 percent of the organized 
workers, as compared with 46,863 persons and 10.7 percent in Decem- 
ber 1936. The year-end figures were also lower than in any other 
recorded period in 1937. Canada reported a decline in the percentage 
of trade-union unemployment between January 1937 and 1938 from 
14.5 to 12.4 percent, but in August 1937 the percentage was 7.0. 
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1938 than in 1937. 
somewhat higher in 1938. 


when the total was 1,827,607. 
successive declines to 1,810,421 and 1,748,981. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries as Officially reported, by years from 1932 to 1937, and by 
months beginning with February 1937 and including the latest month 
for which figures are available. In practically all cases the average 
unemployment shown was lower for 1937 than for 1936. 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for different 
periods, it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics 
to measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to compare 
conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the fact 
that the coverage is not always complete. 
persons may be reported in some instances, or certain classes, such as 
agricultural labor, may be excluded. 


Denmark, and the Netherlands. 


the greatest for March since 1934. 
of labor in certain industries and occupations. 

In Great Britain registration reached its winter peak in January 
In the 2 months following there were 
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The series for several other countries in recent months showed an 
improvement over the preceding year; this was true in Czechoslovakia, 
For France, the number of persons 
in receipt of unemployment benefit was higher in the first quarter of 
Registration in Norway and Poland was also 


After rising to over a million in January 1938 the number of unem- 
ployed in Germany decreased to 508,000 in March, this decline being 
Reports show a continued shortage 


For example, 
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only insured 













Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 
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309, 178 
277, 126 
239, 280 
215, 176 
196, 067 
187, 360 
178, 081 
176, 308 
188, 262 
224, 166 
268, 784 


302, 263 











Compul- Unemployment-insurance societies 

Year and date (end of month) Trade-unionists | Sory insur- aa 

5 unemployed pam pn Wholly unem- Partially unem- 

; employed ployed ployed 

; in receipt eo 

’ Number | Percent | of benefit | Number] Percent | Number! Percent 
LOSS 2S 120, 454 29.4 309, 969 161, 468 19.0 175, 259 20.7 
8 eee eee 104, 035 25. 1 328, 844 168, 033 17.0 | 170,023 17.2 
| eee Se 86, 865 20.5 287, 528 182, 855 19.0 | 166,229 17.2 
Ee ee ae 71, 823 15.6 261, 768 165, 469 17.9 118, 754 12.8 
OS ee ee 53, 992 12.2 259, 185 122, 256 13.4 91, 451 10.0 
SS a ee 41, 823 9.3 231,313 | 104, 785 11.5 89, 281 9.8 


124, 669 
113, 296 
97, 979 
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82, 125 9 
79, 711 8 
66, 163 7 
75, 673 8 
78, 052 8. 
78, 831 8. 
9 
9 
8 
2 
6 





89, 606 
84, 282 
81, 504 
110, 176 
147, 510 
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178, 668 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 





























at By 


Danzig, 
Canada Czechoslovakia Free Denr 
City of 
| Se ae FS ree: ail iecenicine 
, Trade-union insur- 
ear and date (end of month) | ade-uni 
en | Percent | Number} ance funds—un- | oe , 
of trade- | of unem-| employed in re- | Number | unem pl 
unionists) ployed ceipt of benefit | of nme “ 
| unem- | on live BEES Tt tT P" , eee , 
ployed | register registerec 
Number Percent | Number | 
bs aes 2 | 
EE A a 22.0 | 554,059 | 184,555 | 13.5 | 33,244 | 99, 508 
ES ST rere eee 2.3 738, 267 | 247, 613 | 16.9 | 31,408 97, 417 
SS 18.2 | 676,994 245, 953 17.4 20, 326 | 81, 756 
hee nl RS DE aie ed SY 15.4 | 686,269 | 235, 623 | 159| 17.983 | 76 195 
ES eee © ae 13.3 | 622, 687 | 208, 539 | 13.1 | 13, 553 78, 669 
Rete ES tach RE acer 10.8 | 408, 949 151, 167 | 8.8 | 8, 009 195, 103 
} | } } 
1937 
EE eee | 13.7 | 677,947 | 221, 464 | 13. 2 | 16,724 | 133,795 
in tieenginehneineneetiees 12.9 | 627, 258 210, 244 | 12.4] 14,909 | 122,687 
a 11.1] 503,632| 176,348 10. 3 8,776 | 74,793 
May Sa Fae minenaanaiing 9.5 385, 061 | 137, 677 8.0 | 6, 526 63, 310 
Ee ee ee 10.4 | 303, 535 | 113, 838 6.6 | 4,617 | 60,199 
RE Be ee 8.9 | 248, 127 110, 861 | 6.4 | 3,327 | 66,006 
0 ES ee 8 7.6 | 233,318 | 108, 063 6.2 2,984 | 65,853 
RI a pie a SA 7.7 | 230, 692 | 106, 496 | 6.1 2,910 | 72,387 
a ee eee a 8.9 | 237, 737 | 107, 782 6.1 | 3, 800 84, 684 
ER Aes 11.2 | 333, 455 | 132, 364 7.5 | 5, 028 103, 878 
pS 13.0 | 459,142 | 177, 972 | 10.0 9,714 153, 384 
1938 | 
NN iicecedtaicnsd-ccnane ted 12.4} 519,002 220, 050 | 12.4 | 10,223 133, 083 
February So a ae 511, 288 cS Ceres ae 8, 580 127, 794 
ee eet EN RES. PRA 1 435, 126 Ris Salamsueer Gee 
——————— SSS 3 —-——- —- 
Estonia | Finland | France | Germany | Gre: 
} 
| N 
( ) - | J ‘ 
Year and date (end of month [ ee ae amaned 1 Reve Siniitiae o¢ 1 perso 
| maining on | unemployed | in receipt of | unemployed istered 
_ live register registered | “ benefit registered _—— 
anal SE EIGEN ae + Fete eae al —} ——_—_-——— 
a ae 7,121 17, 581 | 273,412 | 5, 579, 858 | 2 
1933. : 8, 210 17, 139 276,033 | 4,733, 014 | 2 
=e 2, 970 10, O11 345, 033 2, 718, 309 | 2 
1935... 1,77 7, 163 426, 931 | 2 2, 151, 039 | 2 
=e 1, 276 4, 796 432,120 | 31, 592, 630 l, 
Ee ae ee 1, 158 3, 7 350, 458 | 3912, 312 |_- 

1987 | 
a tee icnnihnindmaiaiatenind 2, 064 5, 383 | 410, 219 | 1, 610, 947 | 1 
March.....- as tome - 1, 801 4, 482 386, 254 | 1, 245, 338 | l, 
SIT nike tiineahdinicniallineen enna 1, 191 3, 554 368, 381 960, 764 l, 
RR TS RE AT AES Sa Fe Te 638 3, 126 345, 503 776, 321 l, 
EE ae Pe eee 486 2, 076 $21, 725 648, 421 l, 
July___- BSF, LK 403 2, 089 313, 553 562, 892 | 1, 
I ee ere 470 2, 794 311, 315 509, 257 1, 
September 473 3, 450 305, 341 469, 053 31, 
SS ae Se TSS 3, 705 319, 223 501, 847 1, 
RE ads SS 1, 473 3, 924 | 332, 850 572, 621 1, 
December. -_.--.. one , 1, 726 3, 770 365, 452 994, 784 l, 

1938 | 
EA. LA ae es 2, 255 | 4, 579 403, 813 | 1, 051, 745 1, 
tatty <dadinannnawiiie 1, 798 | 4, 544 412, 386 946, 431 | 1, 
March. ....__._- pana 1, 805 [p-n--ne-=----- 401, 056 508, 000 | 1, 

| ' 











! Preliminary figure. 


2 Includes the Saar. 


3? New series. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 





Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary 
















Compulsory insurance 








———— Empl Trade-unionists 
ar é date (end of . . mploy- unemployed 
Year nd oS ' Wholly unemployed Temporary stop- | ment ex- I 
pages changes, 
applica- aia 

tions for | 

work Christian! Social 

Number | Percent | Number | Percent (Buda- | Demo- 

pest) cratic 


- = Re heee 

















1932... ---.----0+----------0--- 2, 272, 590 17.6 | 573, 805 4.5 66, 235 1, 026 29, 772 
1933 iti -.----| 2,110,090 16. 4 456, 678 3.5 60, 595 1, 085 | 26, 716 
1934..--------+--------- ----| 1,801,913 13.9 | 368, 906 2.9 | 52,157 996 | 22.291 
1935-..----- wa nn---2--------- 1, 714, 844 13.2 | 312,958 2.3 52, 048 967 18, 315 
1936. .------ w------------ 1, 497, 587 11.3 | 251,379 1.9 52, 114 800 | 15, 637 

37-------- wane neeee----- | 1,277,928 9.4 | 204,020 15] 48,359 | 945 14, 279 









































ee ee ee 1, 460, 026 10.9 | 164,739 1.3 56, 192 1,012 | 16, 148 
Moet, chess (ESS eye 10.5 | 169,740 1.3 56, 782 1,011 | 15, 878 
April......-------------------| 1,305, 280 9.8 | 130,788 1.0 53, 865 v3 | 14, 984 
PAY «2. -nccruqcanngese -...--| 1, 245, 589 9.3 | 210,401 1.6 50, 273 936 13, 637 
Fume. ..casstiont: deesdbbitets | 1, 166, 881 8.7 | 203,329 1.6| 45,740 729 | 13, 513 
[IDE 8 IAS A ES | 1, 136, 287 8.5 | 249,345 1.9 43, 915 815 | 13, 169 
EPR Bh 5 ee ee ee 8.6 | 208,941 1.6 45, 904 843 | 12, 584 
September. ..-.-.------ anal cis ne 8.5 | 194,997 1.5 44, 946 864 12, 895 
rN Ot ests Ral ee _| 1,215, 000 8.9 | 179,856 1.3] 45,187 896 | 12, 896 
Novem n. cnscwsieoe« : 1, 284, 386 9.4 222, 204 1.6 | 36, 968 1, 116 | 13, 840 
Dest acd cian titiieomn stones | 1,338, 850 9.8 | 326,026 2.4 46, 132 1, 211 16, 163 
pe eee Bn 1. 466, 354 10.7 | 351, 483 2.6 49, 832 1, 276 19, 108 
Pen panintiameaeneess | 1, 466, 887 10.7 340, 630 | ) es : : , 
March. ....-..- Dabeibededess 1, 425, 596 10.4 | 338, 483 i ensnickantiaued 








Irish Free Italy Japan | Latvia | Netherlands 

























| State | | 
i 9 : 
Year and date (end of | Compul- | Number | Official estimates, Number | ( es 
month) | sory in- | of unem- unemployed unem- | ynemplo ved 
surance— | Ployed | ployed | _ 
| “number | registered ae remaining 
unem- | wholly | | | on live | 
ployed | vioyed ie Number | Percent register | Numbe “| Percent 
_| ——| | 
ee | 62,817 | 1,006,442 | 485, 681 6.8 | 14, 587 | 153, 500 29.5 
RE Sapam 72,255 | 1,018,955 | 408,710 5.6 8,156 | 163,000 31.0 
a 103, 671 963,677 | 372,941 5.0 4,972 | 160, 400 32.1 
| hc > - eS (Gr ae Bozo 356, 103 4.6 | 4,825 | 173,673 | 36.3 
) ee: 4 RES Pe See sais ae 3, 851 168, 668 36. 2 
SE 82, 425 S20 2S Rl es Be 3,014 | | 137,393 29. 1 
| | 
1937 
i | re | 328, 528 4.1 6,178 | 161, 107 34.5 
ee a Ee oS ree 315, 845 4.0 6,110 | 149,115 31.9 
po se al abe 307, 958 3.9 3,290 | 133, 523 28.5 
SEE — 2 el 88, 480 |.....- idee. 300, 343 3.8 2,127 | 124,711 | 26.5 
| SRA.) Sana 64, O11 | CR dh 4 | 200,341 3.7 1,446 | 119,325 25.3 
I eR secsie rcs ff 2. 284, 551 3.6| 1,146 | 122 982 26.0 
pe ae RMB an le lil | 277,258 3.5 1,093 | 124,610 26.3 
September_........__.-_- PR dle | 275,938 3.5 | 1,075 | 124,012 26.1 
"ee. Sa Yn cl 281, 215 3.4 | 1,077 | 126,621 | 26.6 
Sapa IED Basha thens tiated 280, 000 3.4 | 2,304 | 138, 118 | 28.9 
December_......--.-.-.-. gg Rl eae Bh i ail PRA ol | 3,968 | 155,959 | 32.4 
| | 
| 
ee Pe Oe TS ae LS oe 4,123 | 1 155, 986 | 32.9 
ji, . _ = Sane a ° , eae 8 Le awe >i 1 4,071 | ' 148,733 | 31.2 
i 


| 
i, SSE (i aS Ba eA ASS OE Daa ee os eat 








! Preliminary figure. 4 Incomplete figures. 
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y, | 
oe | Norway Poland | Ruman 
| i. 
r Trade-unionists (10 r 
Year and date (end of month) —— | unions) unemployed Number a Number 
- unem- unem. 
ployed | loved ployed m 
registered ie registered | _ Ployed 
by employ- ronlive | Withem- | Te™aining 
mentex- | Number | Percent a on ployment Onl ive 
changes 5 | eeaeed offices register 
- 
ee eee es 51, 549 14, 790 | 30.8 32, 705 255, 582 | 38, R00 
a eceninidieacdiaek conic ink canneries anaes 46, 971 16, 588 33. 4 35, 591 249, 660 29, (60 
Ne ciiceistiitnhnnclpdilliali-as 39, 235 15, 963 30. 7 35, 121 342, 166 87) 
0 Ea eee 38, 234 14, 783 25.3 36, 103 381, 935 3, 859 
OEE I Perea 36, 890 13, 267 18.8 32, 643 367, 327 3, 549 
SSE ee as Pe. SE 28, 520 375,088 |........ 
q 
1987 
ee Sec) ae 28, 941 18, 163 23.1 34, 440 545, 651 | 19, A52 
MN 2. cs biked oe ivan 27, 907 18, 457 23. 2 32, 951 525, 041 17, 399 
SO Se eer 27, 953 17, 561 21.8 31, 824 443, 140 12. 600 
RE re eae 28, 302 14, 813 18.1 26, 298 334, 527 10, 784 
EE Ea eee 29, 326 13, 020 15.6 22, 028 294, 334 6, 39 
airline th acnsinieenarealiibaiaainvals 30, 443 12, 772 15.2 18, 572 278, 361 5, 2 
a 27, 323 13, 221 15.6 20, 045 261, 386 5 R7R 
PS eae 25, 053 14, 503 17.0 25, 431 252, 719 6, OR: 
ee eee Sree AES 16, 286 19.1 29, 063 263, 615 6, 34 
November... -. AEB, PEST AE 18, 827 22.0 32, 239 329, 474 
December - ----- <_ etiingaicue 22, 687 26. 6 33, 906 463,175 
1988 
RS a ee! Se a Ee Smee 33, 046 546, 947 |_.-- 
| EES EE Ree (eee a &§ CS, a See 34, 104 547,983 |........ 
sei cihintienty tes anipslipihiivaiadids ee en 9 re 493, 000 |............ 
| i 
Sweden Switzerland | po 
van 
ae Unemployment funds | 
Year and date (end of month) Number 
of unem- 
Wholly unem- Partially unem- ployed 
ployed ployed regis- 
| Number | Percent tered 
| 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
eee 89, 922 a | Pee 12.2] 14,7 
I ie cela ded iit i ata 97, 316 fg Eat heal TERE acd 8.5 | 15, 99 
a ea oe 80, 216 _* 5 Re else | See 6.1 5, 64 
EE See eee 81, 385 8 RRR 0) 5.9 16, 752 
Ee eee ae 71, 552 + Seg | aa 5.3 19, 43f 
ea 67,351 af Are SIE: 2.5 21, 65 
1987 | 
ae 80, 637 14.5 84, 100 16.0 16, 000 3.0 39, 51 
Ra eee ee 83, 024 14.9 66, 985 12.7 14, 488 2.7 30, 324 
Ee ee ee ee 68, 156 12.1 51, 300 9.7 12, 100 2.2 24, 765 
ae ee eee 51, 903 9.2 37, 800 7.2 10, 200 1.9 16, 936 
SEINE Sse aes 49, 109 8.6 34, 082 6.4 10, 217 1.9 11, 258 
ES TEE Se epee 42, 451 7.4 34, 300 6.6 10, 300 1.9 11, 543 
ERC eS 40, 953 7.1 34, 800 6.7 10, 900 2.0 10 845 
EEE ae re 43, 474 7.5 36, 404 6.8 11, 194 2.1 12, 250 
| Se ee 52, 879 9.0 40, 000 7.6 13, 000 2.4 13, 719 
SETS 69, 533 11.7 50, 000 9. 5 16, 200 3.0 18, 44 
| a ee 109, 621 18.5 71, 613 13. 4 18, 877 3.5 29, 988 
1938 - 
EE 92, 909 15.4 77, 900 14.0 20, 900 4.0 44, 234 
ae Care 89, 614 fg REA RO es SR Se > 
Ps chitnnoeskhtsditlncdactpbinteansaiepantabes ‘SGeReeene spemsomeer Smeecece saeneemeenl 




















5 New series from 1933 on. 
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POPPPPPIOIII III IDI II LI DI III DIDO IDI D DIGI D DDI O ODIO LODO EL ODIO DOLL OOOO EE: 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1938 ! 


THE value of permits issued for all classes of building construction 
in March increased 19.1 percent compared with February. Permit 
valuations for new residential buildings showed a gain of 71.8 percent, 
which was considerably larger than the usual seasonal increase. The 
value of additions, alterations, and repairs increased 11.6 percent; 
and new nonresidential building declined 15.0 percent. 

Comparing March permit valuations with March a year ago, new 
residential building decreased 37.0 percent; new nonresidential, 31.6 
percent; additions, alterations, and repairs, 14.9 percent; and total 
construction dropped 31.3 percent. 


Comparison of March 1938 With February 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,032 identical cities in 
February and March 1938 is given in table 1. 


TaBLeE 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,032 
Identical Cities, February and March 1938 

















| Number of buildings Permit valuation 

| | | = i — 

Class of construction Sai ~ Per- Per- 

arc ebru- cent- February cent- 

1938 ary 1938 age March 1938 1938 age 
change change 
All construction... ................... 56, 100 34, 640 | +62.0 | $121,011, 809 | $101, 646, 792 +19. 1 
New residential..._..............----. 12,172} 7,222| 468.5 | 55,761,221 | 32,454,190 | +71.8 
New nonresidential... ................ 9, 514 5,607 | +69.7 38, 238, 097 44,983,502 | —15.0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. --- 34, 414 21,811 | +57.8 27, 012, 491 24, 209, 100 +11.6 























! More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, March 1938,” copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Comparison of March 1938 With March 1937 


Table 2 presents a summary of the number of buildings and 
of permits issued in 1,589 identical cities in March 1938, comp:red 
with the corresponding month of 1937. 


\ ilue 


TABLE 2.—-Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in | 594 
Identical Cities, March 1937 and March 1938 





| 


Class of construction 


pL LA SAR tne 


EEE i ho 
New nonresidential_............_____- 
Additions, alterations, and repairs---- 





Number of buildings 














Per- 
March March cent- 
1938 1937 age 

change 
55, 093 59, 639 —7.6 
41,801 | 14,562 | —19.0 
9, 270 10, 109 —8.3 
34, 022 34, 968 —2.7 











Permit valuation 


March 1938 


54, 545,917 
37, 507, 141 
26, 789, 270 








March 1937 


$1 72, 895, 958 


86, 556, 438 
54, 873, O83 
31, 466, 437 


14 
+4 





A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,032 identical 
cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 3 for 
March compared with February 1938. 


TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Familivs 
Provided for in 2,032 Identical Cities, February and March 1938 

















| Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families 
dwellings vided for in new dwelli: 
| 
Type of dwelling | - 
. Per- : 
February March Febru- 
| March 1938 1938 py 1938 | ary 1938 
pt ee a PD & $55, 204, 068 $32, 428, 690 | +70. 2 14, 850 9, 425 
SS NE IR # 44,497,036 | 24,988,996 | +78.1| 11,266] 6,595 
SE a Re: Z 3, 079, 154 1, 792, 107 | +71.8 1, 128 697 
ER ea aan eenmerne peaeenae 7, 627, 878 5, 647, 587 | +35.1 2, 456 2, 133 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


TABLE 4.—Permit Valuation o 


Provided for in 1,589 Identical Cities, March 1937 and March 1938 


Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 

















Permit valuation of housekeeping Number of families 
dwellings provided for 
Type of dwelling Per- 
~ | cent- March March 
March 1938 | March 1937 age 1938 1937 
change 
et Ral ah eRe eed ..| $54,009,064 | $85, 559,858 | —36.9 14, 455 21, 441 
0 rT 43, 471, 132 60, 496,407 | —28.1 10, 924 13, 450 
FS companies 3, 013, 404 3, 360,035 | —10.3 1, 097 1, 184 
SE  cubidicnsoessyenuaaman 7, 524, 528 21, 703,416 | —65.3 2, 434 6, 807 























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Table 4 shows a comparison of the value of permits issued for 
housekeeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in 
new dwellings in 1,589 identical cities, with a population of 2,500 and 
over, in March 1938, with the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 


ilue 
ired 


1.589 


Analysis by Size of City, March 1938 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in Mareh 1938 compared with February 1938 and March 1937, by 
size of city and by class of construction. 


TasLe 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Size of City, March 1938 





—_—_ 























Total construction New residential buildings 
4 . Percentage change Percentage change 
31 - s Number its 
14.9 Size of city of cities Permit from Permit from— 
valuation, valuation, ane 
March 1938 | Fepru- | March | March 1938) pebru- | March 
the ary 1938| 1937 ary 1938| 1937 
ical —_— 
fi, ir Total, all reporting cities__- 2,032 | $121,011, 809 | 1 +19.1 | 2 —31.3 | $55, 761, 221 | !+71.8 2 —37.0 
500,000 and over....----.-.- «4 | 37,934,069} +1.8| —48.2] 16,827,450| +97.2| —52.2 
100,000 and under 500,000__- 79 28, 939, 281 +25.7 —17.3 12, 065, 884 +38. 5 —19.4 
50,000 and under 100,000___- 96 12, 216, 436 +30. 2 —10.3 4, 876, 194 +66. 5 —27.8 
tilies 25,000 and under 50,000____- 156 10, 389, 031 +21.4 —29.5 4, 728, 065 +54. 7 —29. 6 
10,000 and under 25,000 - - - 419 16, 386, 469 +20.7 —22.8 8, 149, 726 +86. 1 —33.8 
5,000 and under 10,000_____- 377 7, 687, 635 +60. 1 —15.4 4, 367, 078 +74. 4 —31.9 
— 2,500 and under 5,000___...- 448 5, 289, 407 +48. 1 —10.8 3, 531, 520 | +101.1 —15.8 
1,000 and under 2,500_____- 443 2, 169, 481 . 4 | eae 1, 215, 304 | +107.3 |.....---- 























<e , aT Additions, alterations, and 
New nonresidential buildings repairs 











Percentage change Percentage change ——- 
7 , from— from— . 
Permit Permit 1930) 
valuation, valuation, 
March 1938 | Febru- | March | March 1988) pepru- | March 
8 ary 1938 1937 ary 1938 1937 





Total, all reporting cities...) $38, 238,097 | 1 —15.0 | ? —31.6 | $27,012,491 |1+11.6 | 2—14.9] 59, 709, 568 
500,000 and over...........- 12, 176,598 | —35.6 | —51.5 8, 930, 021 —8.9 | -—31.3] 21, 449, 853 
100,000 and under 500,000__.| 9,459,437 | +20.9| -—21.2 7,413,960 | +144 —7.7}] 15,015, 922 
50,000 and under 100,000....| 4,271,197 | +11.0 +7.1 3, 069,045 | +17.8 +6.7 6, 362, 158 
25,000 and under 50,000_.__- 3, 282, 772 —9.2 | —36.5 2,378,194 | +26.4| —16.6 5, 564, 278 








10,000 and under 25,000__ ___ 5, 136,226 | —27.9| —14.0 3,100,517 | +49.9 +5. 4 6, 373, 998 
5,000 and under 10,000... .. 1,979,093 | +27.3 | +31.7 1, 341, 464 | +80.7 | +144 2, 643, 430 
eae 2,500 and under 5,000... ..._ 1, 201,818 | —12.7 +5.0 556,069 | +26.4 —6.3 1, 597, 982 
1,000 and under 2,500... .... 730, 956 | ee 223,221 | +21.2 |........- 701, 947 


























' Based on 2,032 reporting cities. 
? Based on 1,589 cities. 


The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,032 identi- 
cal cities reporting for February and March 1938, together with the 
number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size of 
city, is given in table 6. 
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TaBLe 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of F; 














. . . “a =! : unilie T! 
Provided for in 2,032 Identical Cities, by Size of City, February and March 1939 
na —_— 
” an Ay aes Number of families provided for in— 
| hoe — 
, l-family | 2family | “Multi- 
Size of city Per- All types | dwellings | dwellings | , ‘amily 
“NW Clilngs 2 
Mar. 1938 | Feb. 1938 |Centage i 
change _ 


Fet 


193% 


Mar. | Feb.| Mar. Feb.| Mar. | Feb.| M r 
| 1938 | 1938; 1938 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 


Total, all reporting cities_|$55, 204, 068) $32, 428, 690! +70. 2/14, 850/9, 425/11, 266/6, 595] 1,128) 697! 2 456 


9 12 
m Loe 





























500,000 and over. ___...--| 16,811,450} 8, 532,587; +97. 0] 4, 127/2, 303) 2, 668/1, 243 272 
100,000 and under500,000_|} 12, 065,884) 8, 709, 305| +38. 5] 3, 386/2, 524) 2, 439)1, 562 281 
50,000, and under 100,000. 
25,000 and under 50,000_- 
10,000 and under 25,000_ - 
5,000 and under 10,000_ _- 
2,500 and under 5,000___- 
1,000 and under 2,500___- 





140} 1, 187 191 
’ | 218) 666) 74 _ 
713, 011] 2,929,466) +60.9] 1,331) 877) 1,076] 653) 155) 105, 19 

728, 065) 3,031,995) +55. 9] 1,336) 928) 1,164) 77 | 81) 75 
046,726] 4,379,739) +83. 7] 2, 231|1, 292) 1,913)1,057| 157) 68 
121, 408| 2) 503,820} +64.6] 1.123) 703) '963| 634/ 76) 33 
522, 520) 1,756,103) +100.6] 921 593| 701| 495 60| 33 
195, 004 585, 675 +104.0] 395) 205} 342] 181 ai 19) 


pt £9 > GO > > 























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First Quarter, 1937 and 1938 


Cumulative totals for the first quarter of 1938 compared witli the 
same quarter of the preceding year are shown in table 7. The data 


are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. 


TABLE 7.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in Reporting Cities of 2.500) 
Population and Over, First r of 1937 and of 1938, by s of Construction 





Permit valuation of building construction, first 
quarter of— 


Class of construction 





s 
t 
I 
I 
( 


> “+ , 
1938 1937 | Percentage 
} 





a i 


in cispannerenantaneemaninmamainaes $392, 852, 428 $400, 917, 884 








eR PT Ee 185, 302, 214 193, 194, 669 =—T 


i aR Re A NS Ra 132, 932, 998 123, 924. 312 +7.3 
Additions, alterations, and repairs............ .....-- 74, 617, 216 &3, 798, 903 —11.( . 











Table 8 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family dwelling units provided in cities, with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 and over, for the first quarter of 1937 and 1938. 





the 
data 
n of 
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‘spLE 8.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Family- 
ae: Dwelling Units, First Quarter of 1937 and of 1938, by Type of Dwelling 


























Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of family-dwelling 
dwellings units 
Type of dwelling ” F ™ 

First quarter of Per- First quarter of Per- 
—! centage 
1938 1937 change} 1938 1937 | Change 
All types..----------------------------] $184, 319, 521 | $191, 239,654 | —3.6] 53,679} 48,700| +10.2 
ve eae oh 2 ee 93, 304,069 | 129, 576,369 | —28.0] 24,387 | 29,006 | —15.9 
SieT ncnth Eine bteanonadence=s 7, 648, 198 7,939,917 | —3.7 3, 016 2,891 | +4.3 
en SS SS ee 83, 367, 254 53, 723, 368 | +55. 2 , 276 16,803 | +56.4 





























| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores, 


The information on building permits issued February and March 
1938 is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 2,032 identical cities having a population of 1,000 and over. 
The data for March 1937 and 1938 are based on reports from 1,589 
identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this 
report are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for 
permits to build. No land costs are included. Only building proj- 
ects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included 
in the Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private 
building construction, the statistics include the value of contracts for 
Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Information con- 
cerning public building is collected by the Bureau from various 
Federal and State agencies having the power to award contracts for 
building construction. These data are then added to the data con- 
cerning private construction received from local building officials. In 
March 1938 the value of Federal and State buildings for which con- 
tracts were awarded in cities included in the report amounted to 
$6,431,000; in February 1938, to $8,843,000; and in March 1937, to 
$6,229,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 
The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 


during March 1938, February 1938, and March 1937 on construction 
projects financed from various Federal funds is shown in table 9. 
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TaBLE 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 1); ojo¢1; 


Financed From Federal Funds, March 1938, February 1938, and March 193, | 

















es 
Value of contracts awarded and force-accoyr; 
work started— 
Federal agency = 
March 1938 | February 19382} March i937: 
WE inddnetlet biiidinnetdngnns etd ede dtbbenenmune $67, 535, 363 $112, 396, 968 $7 197 
Public Works Administration: aa 
SEE ES ae ae ee eee ae 761, 584 592, 139 606, 55g 
Non-Federal: 
Rs ls DR ie cadll shel aces cstnn, Silane adds tiled oom tii 2, 046, 996 832, 467 , 754, 80R 
E. R. A.A Oem on oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ceeces 23, 390. 975 30, 811, 962 21, 918, 077 
Federal projects under The Works Program_.-_---_-__.--- 6, 813, 225 5, 866, 837 8, 021, 490 
Regular Federal appropriations___.....................- 34, 522, 583 74, 293, 563 38, 080, 2n¢ 














1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for March 1938, February 1938, and 
March 1937, is shown in table 10. 


TaBLeE 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 








Type of project 
March 1938 February 1938 | March 1937 
dado en apinnsion $2, 230, 640 $3, 022, 541 $460, 155 
po EEE EE a eee 4, 142, 219 2, 059, 613 1, 870, 835 

















j O7ects 
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ount 


DOB, 558 
754, 806 
J18, 077 
N21, 490 


N30, 2K¢ 
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$$$ 


160, 155 
570, 835 





Retail Prices 





SUMMARY 
Food, Electricity, and Gas 


FOOD costs for March reversed the downward movement of the 
preceding 5 months with a slight advance of 0.2 percent in the all- 
foods index since February. Changes in prices of meats have been the 
predominating influence in the movement of the food-cost index 
during recent months. 

Price changes were recorded for nine cities for electricity and four 
cities for gas. Rates for electricity continued the general downward 
trend, while gas rates showed both increases and decreases. 


POOP ODO 


FOOD PRICES IN MARCH 1938 


THE retail cost of all foods was 0.2 percent higher in March than in 
February due to an increase in the cost for meats. This slight in- 
crease in food costs reverses the downward movement of the preceding 
5 months, which had been the result, primarily, of a continuous 
decline for meats. In March, costs for all commodity groups other 
than meats were lower than in February or showed no change. 

The all-foods index for March 15 was 78.6 percent of the 1923-25 
average. This is 8.0 percent lower than for the corresponding period 
of a year ago when the index was 85.4. The major factor in this 
decrease was a drop of 29.3 percent in the cost of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Lower costs were shown for all commodity groups 
except sugar and sweets, which stood at last year’s level Current 
food costs are 31.4 percent higher than in March 1933. During this 
5-year period, costs have advanced for all commodity groups except 
beverages and chocolate. The cost of each of these groups is, how- 
ever, well below the March 1929 level, when the all-foods index was 
101.4 percent of the 1923-25 average. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The index for cereals and bakery products decreased 0.3 percent 
during the month. This group has shown a slow downward move- 
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ment since last summer. The price of wheat flour, one of the inipop. 
tant items in the group, has declined continuously since last July, 
Between February and March, the decrease for flour amounted {, 
0.8 percent. The average price of white bread remained unchanged 
Price declines were reported for 10 of the 13 items in the group. 
The greatest relative changes were decreases of 2.9 percent for hominy 
grits and 1.6 percent for rice. 

The advance of 2.5 percent in the cost of meats between Febry; ary 
and March followed a steady decline which amounted to 18.7 percent 
between September 1937 and February 1938. The cost of the beef 
items, the most important subgroup, rose 1.6 percent. Pork ad- 
vanced 4.6 percent, with prices of fresh pork advancing as much 
as 13.8 percent, the increase reported for loin roast. Prices for cured 
pork either decreased or showed only slight increases. 

For lamb items, the average increase was 8.4 percent. The price of 
roasting chickens was slightly lower and canned salmon decreased 12 
percent. The rise in meat prices was general throughout the country 
with 49 of the 51 cities reporting advances. ) 

The cost of dairy products declined 0.7 percent. Butter prices fell 
1.9 percent, contrary to the usual seasonal movement. Lower prices 
for butter were reported from 43 cities. The average price for cheese 
was 1.1 percent below a month ago. The slight decrease reported for 
fresh milk was due primarily to a reduction of 1 cent per quart in the 
price in Buffalo. Prices for evaporated milk and cream were also 
lower than a month ago. 

The decline in the cost of eggs amounted to 3.5 percent for the coun- 
try asawhole. Nine cities, however, including all those in the Pacific 
region, reported increased prices for eggs. The average price for 
March 1938 was 10.8 percent lower than in March 1937. 

The average cost of fruits and vegetables changed relatively little 
over the monthly interval, with a decrease of 0.5 percent recorded 
for the group as a whole. Higher costs, reported from 23 cities, were 
offset by decreased costs in 25 cities. The decrease of 0.5 percent in 
the cost of the fresh items was the net result of opposite price move- 
ments. Lower prices were reported for 9 of the 13 items. Cabbage 
decreased 11.7 percent, contrary to its customary price movement at 
this season. Onions were down 8.9 percent. An increase of 3.8 per- 
cent was reported for potatoes. Other price advances ranged from 
0.7 percent for carrots to 8.6 percent for lettuce. There were no 
significant price changes for the canned items. The cost of the dried 
items fell off 1.2 percent. The price of prunes decreased 1.2 percent, 
navy beans 1.7 percent, and black-eyed peas 2.8 percent. Price 
changes for other dried items were unimportant. 

Beverages and chocolate costs were 0.1 percent lower than in 
February. The average price for coffee decreased 0.7 percent, while 
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RETAIL COST OF FOOD 


1923-25 =100 
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that for tea increased 0.8 percent. Cocoa and chocolate prices showed 
slight declines. 

The index for fats and oils remained unchanged. Increases of | 9 
percent for oleomargarine and 0.4 percent for lard were offse; }y 
decreases of less than 1 percent for four items in the group. The 
price of mayonnaise was the same as a month ago. 

A decrease of 0.4 percent in the price of sugar, together wit!) de. 
creases of 0.6 percent or less for other items in the group, resulted jy 
a decline of 0.4 percent in the cost of sugar and sweets. 

Indexes of retail food costs for March and February 1938, together 
with indexes for March 1937, 1933, and 1929 are shown in table 1. 
The accompanying chart shows trends in the cost of all foods and of 
each major commodity group for the period January 1929 to March 
1938, inclusive. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, March and February 1938 and March 1937, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 























1938 
1937 1933 1929 
Commodity group Mar.16 | Mar.15 | Mar. 15 
Mar. 15? Feb. 15 

Bie. a. basessctssesskct ccc 78. 6 78.4 85. 4 59.8 101.4 
Cereals and bakery products --_-_-_........-- 92.9 93. 2 92.9 69.3 98. 2 
ins bith mh sine hol onc os adeadb aanbaumaadeemh 92.9 90. 6 95. 4 64. 2 118.6 
hs el ae TR al Rac 81.4 81.9 83. 6 59.8 105. 2 
ies a ee nea 57.4 59. 4 64.3 42.7 87.4 
Fruits and vegetables_.................-.--- 58. 5 58.8 80. 5 §2. 1 86.9 
Se ee a ee ey 56. 6 56.9 80.1 51.4 84.7 
para.  Qaqeaneaag Sap apie Saget 79. 1 79. 4 82.6 65.3 97.1 
RS 2 GL. SP DI § 59.9 60. 6 76.0 47.3 101.3 
Beverages and chocolate___............__-- 67.7 67.7 69.3 68. 5 110.9 
I een 69. 5 69. 5 80. 3 45. 0 93.8 
RE CREE EE 65. 6 65.9 65. 6 57.4 73.5 














1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city = to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
ae total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
reliminary. 


Prices of 52 of the 84 foods included in the index declined between 
February and March, 30 foods were higher in price, and 2 showed no 
change. Prices for 65 of these items were lower than in March 1937. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for March and February 1938, and for March 1937. 
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ved Tate 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ March and 


February 1938 and March 1937 




















1.2 [*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
by 
1 1938 1937 
lhe 
Article 
Mar. 15? Feb. 15 Mar. 16 
de- x 
In Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
CS ES ES ee: pound. 4.2 4.3 5.0 
EL ig Sn SE EES do___- 14.9 15.0 15.4 
her a a EE 2 RS SS, 28-0z. package_- 24.5 24.4 24.2 
en on nddagancerneanns 8-oz. package__ 7.5 7.5 8.1 
i. i ws SG EL. IT EE pound__ 4.8 4.8 5.4 
ena ctacasedatcengeesssanee 24-0z. package__ 8.8 9.1 9.7 
l of ya i TCR I Se BES: pound. 7.9 8.0 8.5 
IR RE ETE I ea ay altel op ar ns i nal 7.2 7.3 7.5 
rch Bakery gna 
EES i III alsin FE A aeons @e...- 8.9 8.9 8.5 
RES, at re Ls are a 9.8 9.8 9.5 
Bread, PRTEERGE: suksncokguauhdnins}csaeasenssoher do_._. 10. 1 10. 1 9.8 
6 TES 5 A RE yes Sl Seta lee ape ee ahd 24.7 24.8 25.4 
vdity ee oS) nancpcnennceseeunactneonwuned ee 16. 4 16. 4 18.1 
. Meats: 
Beef: 
2 EE I EE te ce DL poet Sateen wl ae 34.6 33.9 40.1 
SG Re ae IR See: ee EA Sage eee! | ORE 32.1 31.0 35.9 
*Rib roast__--- Sg hs 8 eet Ce Le seas Mint hee RE pee oe a 27.9 27.5 30. 6 
— 2 SEES, Eg SD RE De genie, Mood eh ope Es, SF oe. .2 21.4 $21.0 23.8 
i ood. ns ecincinaniesoeinainhhadRemal 14.7 314.7 15.9 
7 SS Ee ERE ah Stee Seek Be told pba ete: Sarvs 24.6 24.4 25. 4 
15 
ne cenemmansoous mea Ge.... 43.0 42.9 40.9 
Pork 
i ee nn as a) cena aga eene wegen eo.... 31.9 28.9 33. 1 
101.4 nd ekecopaccenssaagetusenwasecsssoess do... 26. 6 23. 4 27.0 
eee ee ee anomgandocwnmtind oe 37.5 37.7 39.9 
9R 9 SS Ey ree: == 31.6 31.6 34.3 
118 6 ws bac kp bocce coon enapnoeregenneseoccccoes do_... 45.3 45.1 49.2 
108, 2 was nopchsoccscocnenqnacorascecscscecocce= do.-_. 28.2 28. 2 29.9 
87 4 SED SR a a 2 at Rechte ___ Se 20. 8 21.1 25.1 
86. 9 Lamb: 
84.7 PE iicinitedpiortusdht teececews cousnevesesuesuscusaed Ce 12.8 11.8 12.9 
q7 | EEE EE Le Ec WE eT ae 22.2 20. 4 22.3 
101.3 ee se nnhanscscdnpanipeassemeanseneospee do... 28. 2 26.2 28.7 
] 10 iF) Rib chops ee ae 35. 5 32. 6 35. 7 
93.8 Poultry: 
73.5 ° ne WINER. 5S 522 2). nc cdewic cnc caceccgeccters do__.. 35.3 35.5 31.0 
is 
— a disweuibndees 16-02. can. 14.0 14.2 12.8 
ed to I Ns. thio csiindhasdddiddctbecoddsanwes do... 26. 8 27.1 24.7 
Dairy products: 
eS TIER Se eee § See ee ns Game ee ne pound__ 37.0 37.7 41.8 
we ES 8 Le ey eee do... 28.1 28.4 29.3 
ESE S'S RRR) pare be Se ee eee eee eee ¥y pint_. 14.9 15. 0 15.1 
: Milk, fresh A aelivered CO 8 UR a SS. quart__ 12.4 12.5 12.3 
een *Milk, fresh (delivered) ..............-------------------- do... 12.7 12.7 12.5 
no *Milk, ST Ae Se 1444-02. can_- 7.4 7.5 7.6 
SIIB OTOL. nod lLin nebo ddadeccdocwesed dozen _. 29.2 30. 3 33. 5 
137 Fruits and vegetables 
are ETT EE LE Ss pound__ 4.4 4.4 7.0 
. SEP Ea ES ep ee eee rege yes 2 Se do___. 6.3 6.4 6.5 
127 a ce camanemenian dozen. 27.7 29.0 30.7 
Ol, Tl .:| [Oe see) ee a do___. 24.4 4.1 36.0 
SEALS aR <p ES 5S. pound. 13.4 14.5 19.0 
te RES STS SST FATS TE a See eT: | 4.5 5.1 4.0 
SER TE Re 2 bunch__ 5.4 5.4 5.4 
ETS LL ER SLES & stalk __ 8.2 8.3 10.1 
re Si es on deiedouane head__ 7.8 7.2 10.7 
Pp ESTE TIT I PPR TR SR FS ERSTE pound_. 4.6 5.1 4.5 
ERR I SPR SS, ae SEI RR 2.1 2.0 3.8 
eee ee tei ee , ccedbaccannae OK iLs 6.3 6.9 7.1 
RL Se TEED Cee Sie 3.9 3.9 4.9 
Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights 
3 : Revie 


‘ Average prices of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores weighted according to the relative 
Proportion buted by each method. 
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TaBLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined March ang 
February 1938 and March 1937—Continued 

















re 
1938 ] 137 
Article pitta 
Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Mar. 16 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 

Canned: Cents Cents Cents 
DD nincneminpenmbegyrnineauenteereqsunne No. 2 can-- 19. 5 19. 4 18.9 
SOT ARSE Es: Biase 21.7 21.7 29 4 
SI rinbnatitietsinm tics ne diniemmanaiuinaiemmmed Bico ws 23. 2 23. 2 2 ¢ 
RRR i oa I, ei lip ho lenaatealnte No. 2 can. 30. 5 30.5 75 
REE ET TE aE aI Te i as SA Ge... 11.6 11.4 12.4 

~ gg I ete a lt ie 16-0z. can _ 7.5 7.6 7.8 
SRS Se RSS “ss. ae. 2 No. 2 can_- 11.9 11.8 13] 
PE oe AE I at tae R hinds. do... 15.5 15.9 16.3 
, EES: ine EIS emits le Ae Rise. 8.9 9.0 Q & 

5 es IIE TE cant lip aia 10%-0z. can... 7.5 7.5 8.2 

Dried: 

Rk She a Se ne pound... 15.8 15.8 17 
EGET Ss Se ERS RT pals lee eo i 9.3 9.4 10 
bene 15-0z. package__ 10.0 10. 1 10.9 

ES EEE SER APT Ta pound... 7.8 8.0 9.9 

Et eR 8, tent Reed ance set re: i ccaca 9.3 9.3 12.1 
i 2. ss Let eeaakoboanasaccaneoentl do__.. 6.4 6.5 10 

Beverages and chocolate: 
i eee 23. 6 23. 8 25.9 
REE Da. sal te REAM RES Beet lpeetalene sashaemerses 4 pound 17.7 17.6 $17.9 
EE Ns RS SS i ie a 2 LOE Psat < 8-0z. can__ 8.8 9.1 10.5 
EES LS STC att A SRS IA 8-0z. package-. 16. 1 16. 2 16.7 
Fats and oils: 
ee eee pound... 13. 6 13. 5 17.5 
REE EN RET ET ee SE Pee eee ae 13. 2 13.3 16.5 
wo I: SE a TES _ we 19. 5 19.7 21.9 
i IME 5 AE Se aE OY Ee RS se pint... 24.8 24.9 25.7 
EE STE, AR SS ae ag lo pint_- 17.5 17.5 17.0 
RD Ym i eS el MO AS pound. 17.6 17.4 19.9 
I  aindebaccons ee 18.7 18.8 19.5 
Sugar and sweets: 
SE EE Fe SN Lea eae ae ieee Ree ele 5.5 §.5 5.7 

EE Oa I Es SESE ee 24-02. can__ 14.1 14.1 14.5 

I i ee 18-02. can_. 14.0 14.0 14.5 

Bee 9 SEI I SE EAE re pound... 22. 1 22.2 21.7 








§ Converted to quarter pound for comparison with 1938. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


The 0.2 percent increase in the composite index between February 
and March resulted from higher costs in 28 cities and lower costs 
in 21 cities. For two cities, no change was reported. In Mobile, 
Scranton, and Milwaukee, where the largest advances were reported, 
increases for meats amounted to more than 5 percent. In Atlanta, 
Little Rock, and Charleston, food costs declined more than 1 percent, 
due chiefly to greater than average price decreases for butter and 
certain fresh vegetables, notably cabbage. In Kansas City, the 
decline of 1.3 percent resulted from a reduction of 1.2 cents per 
pound in the price of white bread. 

Indexes of retail costs of food by cities and regions are given in 
table 3 for March and February 1938 and for March of earlier years. 
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TasLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,! 
March and February 1938, March 1937, 1936, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
































[1923-25 = 100] 
1938 1937 1936 1933 1932 1929 
Region and city 
Mar. 154| Feb. 15 | Mar. 16 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 15 | Mar. 15 | Mar. 15 
eg ee 78.6 78.4 85.4 79. 5 59. 8 70.7 101.4 
Wow Was ossdk ccc csccc. 76.3 76. 5 81.9 78.4 59.8 70.7 100. 7 
Be Ae ici cncdetnd 74.0 74.6 79. 3 76. 6 59. 1 69.1 100. 1 
Dt ibetaccccnccc. 82.3 81.4 86. 6 82.7 62.2 74.8 100. 3 
0 SS ee eres 79. 5 79. 7 84.6 79. 5 58. 4 69.8 101. 2 
ae 79. 6 79.0 86.3 80. 9 59.7 69. 1 100. 2 
New Haven_.....-.-...---- 80.8 80.7 87.4 82.3 61.6 75 6 102.9 
Portland, Maine------.---. 77.6 77.1 83. 3 79.0 60. 8 72.5 101. 1 
a 76, 2 75. 2 82.7 78.3 59.7 69.3 100. 1 
Middle Atlantic__.............. 79.3 79.0 85.0 80. 2 61.0 71.9 101.3 
eS 78.0 77.2 84.2 79. 1 59.3 70.1 102.8 
I 80. 6 80. 6 86.0 81.1 62.0 74.0 100. 6 
 . Pa 79.9 79.9 84.3 81.1 63.0 73.5 101.1 
Philadelphia............_-- 80. 0 79.8 87.3 81.5 60.9 72.3 100. 1 
a es 78.2 77.2 83. 8 77.4 57.5 68.3 103. 9 
DN Co cecachtccuncenime 78. 2 78. 5 85.8 79.1 57.5 69. 2 99.5 
QS Se tetthih wndactndane 75. 5 74.2 82.0 76.8 59.1 68.6 102. 4 
East North Central......_._.____ 79.7 79.2 86. 6 80.1 58.4 70.4 103. 1 
nin eadiix nas 79.9 79.3 87.7 80. 7 60. 0 74.8 104.9 
> a 79.4 79. 7 89. 6 82.6 59.9 71.9 105. 5 
> « hein et Sail 79.8 78. 6 83.9 79.4 57.3 66.8 99.7 
Columbus, Ohio__________. 77.3 77.8 87.5 80. 5 57.8 71.2 100.9 
akan 8. 2 80.3 85.9 80.0 55.3 64.6 101.8 
Indianapolis. __.....____. bis 78. 2 77.8 87.9 78.1 57.4 68.3 104. 2 
a Ne a aa 83.7 82.4 88.8 81.6 62.8 74.2 104.9 
EE 79.0 79.4 88.1 80.4 58.5 69.9 102.3 
Springfield, TlJ......___.._- 75.9 75. 3 86.8 77.9 57.2 67.8 101. 2 
West North Central.... sss 81.0 80. 9 91.0 82.3 58.9 70.9 103.4 
Se 78.6 79.7 90. 2 79.8 61.6 70.7 102. 6 
Minneapolis. _.........__. 84.1 83.7 95. 6 85.9 57.3 72.0 104.8 
6 a OS eae 76.5 76.4 86. 4 78.8 56. 2 68.4 101.2 
Cs ES 83. 6 82.7 91.9 83.9 59. 5 71.8 104. 4 
_)  " ar Tee 80.3 80. 5 90. 4 82.3 57.2 70.3 102.7 
South Atlantic... = se 77.1 77.5 84.2 78.8 58.4 68.7 99.7 
BR Net Ae wie c adcomecekc 71.5 72.5 82.1 75, 2 54.6 65.7 102. 2 
es on, - 82.8 82.8 88.0 83.0 61.4 70. 2 97.9 
Citarmestom, 8. C........... 77.9 79.1 83.9 79.4 57.2 70. 5 99.1 
Jacksonville_.........._.... 76.0 76. 5 80. 4 76. 5 52.9 63.8 94.2 
ne cal lal lai =a 76.1 76. 3 85.4 79. 5 57.3 72.0 104. 4 
fies 72.2 72.6 82.4 75.4 56. 2 66.5 99 9 
 . ae 77.6 77.9 83. 6 78. 6 57.7 67.3 1M1 2 
Ee 79. 6 79.8 85.0 80. 8 63. 1 71.7 100.8 
East South Central....._...._. 73.0 73.6 82.7 73.9 55.8 65.7 190 4 
iil a aa aa 68.4 69.3 78.8 69.8 53.4 62.5 97 1 
a ae 82.6 82.5 91.5 82.5 60.0 70. 5 107 4 
es SS 74.9 75.6 84.0 75.7 57.1 68.9 100 1 
EE 75.1 73.7 81.3 73.9 57.4 66. 7 99. 4 
West South Central... ss sit 77.2 77.1 83. 7 77.0 58.6 68. 4 101.6 
ri 73. 6 72.9 81.8 75.7 56. 7 67.1 103. 7 
Sn eR 77.5 77.8 83. 4 76.1 58.1 66. 1 98.4 
ee eee Be BS 73.9 75. 2 85.7 76.7 54.4 63.6 102.0 
New Orieane............... 82. 5 82.4 86.3 81.0 63.0 74.7 102.9 
a 81.1 80. 6 91.5 82.4 60. 1 69.8 98.0 
OS 77.6 76. 6 85. 3 78.1 58.7 68.1 99.6 
NAR 84.0 83. 1 93.9 84.7 62.6 72.0 98, 2 
Salt Lake City__........._. 77.0 77.3 89. 0 79. 4 56. 2 66. 6 97.1 
ae 76.7 76.5 85.6 77.1 62.0 70.6 99.0 
Los Angeles__.............. 71.5 71.4 83. 4 72.8 59.3 66. 1 97.4 
Portland, Oreg_.....__..__. 80.3 79.9 88. 5 79.0 60.0 69, 2 98.0 
San Francisco.............. 81.1 80. 9 86. 4 80. 6 66. 3 76.0 101.8 
(‘as RRR RTE 79.1 78. 5 88.9 79.7 60. 4 71.3 97.9 


























' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the vse of popula- 
tion weights. ? Preliminary. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects prices in eight cities th, 
cannot be included in the food-cost indexes, since no prices are 3 yqj). 
able for the 1923-25 base period. These cities were selected {roy 
areas which were not adequately represented by the 51 cities i, th, 
current food-cost indexes. 

Average prices for each of these cities for which data were availah|p 
have been released since June 1935. Consumption weights have heey, 
provided for these cities, making it possible to measure chanves jy 
food costs from one period to another. Percentage changes in foo 
costs between February and March 1938 are shown in table 4 fo; 
seven of these eight cities. 


TaBLe 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities, March 1939 
Compared With February 1938 









































Percentage change Mar. 15, 1938, compared with Feb. 15, 1938 
; - Cereals .. | Bever- 
Magien and city All and Dairy — ages Fats | Sugar 
foods bakery | Meats] prod- | Eggs vege- and and | and 
prod- ucts t ables choco-| oils weets 
ucts “| late 
West North Central: 
OE Eee +01 +0.1 | +1.6) —0.4 | 40.5 | —0.4 | —0.3 | —2.1 0.4 
RE li +2.8 +.2 | +4.3 —.2 |+11.3 | +7.8 —.4 +.7 
a al +1.0 +.3 | +1.9 —.4 |4+12.2 | +1.1 +.8 +. 6 - 
South Atlantic: Winston-Salem_....| —2.9 +.1 | —2.2 | —2.5 |—24.1 | —2.4] —15] —2.2 
East South Central: Jackson..._...-. +.3 +.4 |) +2.4) 42.4) —1.1]| -—3.3 —.3 | +3.0 
West South Central: 
a Gl ta eae —.8 +.1}) —1.1 —.2)} —1.0) —2.5 |] 41.1 —.7 
Oklahoma City................. +.7 +.8 | +3.6 | —10 |] —84]),428)] +.5] —2.3 3 
POPOIOOD 


ELECTRICITY PRICES, MARCH 15, 1938 


RESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 5! 
cities. These rates are used for computing average prices and 
typical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
nearly approximate the consumption requirements for the usual 
domestic services for a five-room house, including living room, dining 
room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The blocks of consumption 
which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
throughout the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the use of 
electricity for lighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowatt- 
hours for lighting, small appliances, and a refrigerator; and 250 
kilowatt-hours for the addition of an electric range to the preceding 
equipment. 

The technical specifications which are used as the basis for the 
application of the rate schedules are: 
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that Floor area (1,000 square feet). 
















vail. Connected load: Watts 
‘ SELLE 700 

rom RL ls SG 2 aE SR SS SE aide aR 300 

the EE ers oh dhe wenceibiawadacucaten 6, 000 

Measured demand: 

able SEL EE TS 600 
bie ee ee oer eee ee SS 100 

* TE ita Litinkh ban cachawsnddnen qettiibeesédeue 2, 300 
7% Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
food Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 

for 

Price Changes Between December 15, 1937, and March 15, 1938 

1938, Prices of electricity for domestic use decreased in 8 of the 51 cities 


between December 1937 and March 1938, and advanced in 1, Phila- 
delphia, where the cost to consumers was increased 2 percent by the 
introduction of a city sales tax. All of these nine cities are in the 
central or eastern areas. 

In seven of the eight cities, rate reductions were most beneficial to 
customers using small amounts of current, with decreases for the use 
of 25 kilowatt-hours for lighting and small appliances, amounting to 
more than 9 percent in six cities. The greatest reductions for this 
service occurred in Minneapolis and St. Paul, where the cost dropped 
19.4 percent and 21.9 percent respectively. Lowered costs in Bir- 
mingham applied only to customers served under the ‘“‘Immediate”’ 
rate. There was no change in the “Objective” rate. Slighter de- 
creases in Newark ranged from 0.6 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours to 
2.0 percent for 40 kilowatt-hours. In Washington rate reductions 
available to customers using more than 50 kilowatt-hours per montb 
provided decreases of 8.1 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours and 9.7 
percent for 250 kilowatt-hours. 

Changes in net monthly bills and average prices of electricity 
between December 15, 1937, and March 15, 1938, are shown in table 5 
for nine cities. 
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TaBLe 5.—Changes in Retail Prices of Electricity Between Dec. 15, 1937, and Mar. 15, 
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1938—Monthly Bill, Price per Kilowatt-Hour, and Percentage Change 





= nie 








Net monthly bill Net monthly — Per ki 
25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo-|250 kilo-} 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo- 
watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- 
Type hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours 
Region, city, and date owner- — Light- = 
ship! | Light- | Light- | “48 ing, | Light- | Light- | “8 
ing ing |, i. appli- | ing ing ott 
and and aikten ances, | and and | 4PPH- 
small | small | “, nq’ | refrig- | small | small ‘aa 
appli- | appli- | pofrig- | erator. | appli- | appli- refrig 
ances | ances | orator Lt ances | ances erator 
Middle Atlantic: 

Newark: Cents | Cents | Cents 
aa P $1.84 | $2.54 | $4.44] $8.69 7.4 6.4 4.4 | 
_ ) > alas P $1. 81 $2. 49 $4. 39 $8. 64 7.2 6.2 4.4 
Percentage change ?___..._]______- —1.6 —2.0 —1.1 aA! ERS ea 

Philadelphia: 

A A He P $1.40 | $2.15 | $3.76 | $6.76 5.6 5.4 3.8 

eee. Bo, Bee ©. cnc cccocs Pp $1. 43 $2.19 $3. 84 $6. 90 5.7 5.5 3.8 

Percentage change ?___.._]_______ i ot De | | en: De 
East North Central: 

Peoria: 

NS a P $1.50 | $2.01 | $3.57 | $6.32 6.0 5.0 3.6 

Mar. 15, 1088...........- P $1. 25 $1. 84 $3. 34 $6. 09 5.0 4.6 3.3 

Percentage change ?_..__- ~o.----| —16.7 —8.5 —6.4 SS SE ae as eee 
West North Central: 

Minneapolis: 

CO P $1. 47 $1. 99 $3. 61 $6. 60 5.9 5.0 3.6 
SS ee P $1.19 | $1.76 | $3.56 | $6.65 4.7 4.4 3.6 
Percentage change ?___.._]_.____- ee | Se MO LPG Bede decnclccnccoccleces---- 

St. Paul: 
os & ae oe P $1.60 | $2.15 | $3.85 $7.00 6.4 5.4 3.9 
RE P $1. 25 $1. 85 $3. 75 $7.00 5.0 4.6 3.8 
Percentage change ?___.._]_.____- Pe EP Bh ias calemacenslaeandndaboneacece 

South Atlantic: 

Norfolk: 
oS eae P $1.38 | $2.10 | $4.65] $7.65 5.5 5.3 4.7 
BE, ME ie iwndancosee P $1.25 | $2.00 | $4.63 | $7.63 5.0 5.0 4.6 
Percentage change ?___.._]._____- —9.1 et fas. Shee ee ee See 

Richmond: 

Det TE. BIO sss dsceunnt< P $1. 38 $2. 10 $4. 65 $7. 65 5.5 5.3 4.7 
> & aepees P $1.25 | $2.00} $4.63 $7.63 5.0 5.0 4.6 
Percentage change 2z._...}.._.._. —9.1 —4.8) —0.5 SS a a 
Washington, D. C.: 
OI P $0.98 | $1.56 | $3.10 | $5.65 3.9 3.9 3.1 
* & ae P $0.98 | $1.56) $2.85] $5.10 3.9 3.9 2.9 
Percentage change ?_...._].......].-...-..|-.---.--- —8.1 ee ee oe rae See 
East South Central: 
Birmingham: 
Immediate: 4 
I cine nenmdien P $1.25 | $2.00 | $3.75 | $7.30 5.0 5.0 3.8 
Mar. 15, 19388. ......... P $1. 13 $1. 80 $3. 50 $7. 05 4.5 4.5 3.5 
Percentage change ?__._]_.....- —10.0 | —10.0 —6.7 — a a a a. ie 
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1 Net monthly bills are computed to mills for purposes of comparison. 


3 Prices include a 2-percent sales tax. 


‘ No change in “‘Objective”’ rate. 


for quantities of gas which approximate the average residential con- 
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GAS PRICES, MARCH 15, 1938 


RESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. 
are used in computing average prices and typical bills for each city 


ype of ownership is indicated as follows: P, private utility; M, municipal plant. 


These rates 


sumption requirements for each of four combinations of services. 


These prices are published quarterly for March, June, September, and 


December. 
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In order to put the rate quotations upon a comparable basis it is 
necessary to convert the normal consumption requirements used for 
computing monthly bills into an equivalent heating value expressed 
in therms (1 therm=100,000 B. t. u.). This procedure is necessary 
because of the wide range in the heating value of a cubic foot of gas 
between different cities. The equipment and blocks of consumption 
which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
throughout the country are based upon the requirements of a five- 
room house, including living room, dining room, kitchen, and two 
bedrooms. 


These specifications are: Therms 
a TR SIE SS a em 10. 6 
Range and manual-type water heater__..____.__.____- 19. 6 
Range and automatic-storage or instantaneous type 

I ok Be atin tos wo ha cht we deenciiatbthoom dae a annie 30. 6 
Range, automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 
SE Se ae ee 40. 6 


Price Changes Between December 15, 1937, and March 15, 1938 


Changes in prices of gas between December 1937 and March 1938 
occurred in four cities in the north central and eastern areas. Prices 
advanced in two of these cities and decreased in two. The increase of 
2 percent in Philadelphia resulted from the introduction of a city sales 
tax of like amount. In Chicago, the price for the first 2 therms was 
advanced from 58 cents to 90 cents by court decree. This initial 
charge represents a combination of service and commodity charges, 
and also establishes a minimum bill for general domestic service. Asa 
result of the increase in the initial charge, the costs for each of the 
four services showed graduated advances of from 5.9 percent for the 
use of 40.6 therms to 16.5 percent for 10.6 therms. The introduction 
of a new rate schedule in Springfield, Ill., available to customers whose 
equipment includes appliances for automatic water heating or space 
heating, lowered the costs approximately 3.5 percent for the use of 
from 30.6 to 40.6 therms. Rate reductions affecting each of the four 
services were reported for Jacksonville, with the greatest benefit, a 
decrease of 9.6 percent, accruing to customers using 19.6 therms. 

The decrease in Minneapolis between September and December 
1937, which averaged a little more than 1 percent, was due to an ad- 
justment under the city franchise for October 1, 1937. Adjustments 
are made every 4 months in order that the company may earn an 
allowable return as defined by the franchise. 

Changes in net monthly bills for gas between December 15, 1937, 
and March 15, 1938, are shown in table 6 for four cities; and between 
September 15 and December 15, 1937, for one city. 
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prices also averaged lower. 
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point reached since December 1934. 


Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN MARCH 1938 


SPPCODIIOODI IID D DODD DIO D DIDO DIDO DO DODD DODO DL DO ODDO DDD D OD ODD OOOO D OOOOH! 


ROM February to March, wholesale commodity prices declined 0.1 
percent, continuing the downward movement which began last August. 
Sharp decreases in wholesale prices of hides, skins, and leather, 
together with seasonal declines in prices of coal, largely accounted for 
the drop. The all-commodity index is more than 9 percent below the 


Six of the ten major commodity groups declined during the month. 
The decreases ranged from 0.3 percent for housefurnishing goods to 
percent for hides and leather products. 
building materials advanced fractionally and foods and metals and 
metal products remained unchanged at the February level. 

Wholesale prices of raw materials declined 0.5 percent to the lowest 


Farm products and 


Semimanufactured commodity 
Following the sharp decrease from 


[1926 = 100] 


January to February, finished products prices in March moved 


TasLe 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for March 1938 With 
February 1938 and March 1937 





Commodity group 















All commodities. ___- 


Farm products_....._.__- 
Food: 


Textile products. _.......-- ore 
Fuel and lighting materials. -___- 


Metals and metal products..._..........---- 
Building materials 


Housefurnishing goods... .............--- _ 


All commodities other than farm products... 


Hides and leather products. -...............-- 


Chemicals and drugs-_.....__- Dita evils cbse = 
Miscellaneous..............___- iE i wn webct 


Raw materials. _____...__..-- edustsimel sinha 
Semimanufactured articles_...................-.-...-- 
Finished products. -..-.....-.-- RTT a 




















All commodities other than farm products and foods. | 





| | Change | Change 

March | February) froma March | froma 

1938 1938 month 1937 year 

ago | ago 

| Percent | Percent 
79.7 79.8) —0.1 87.8 | —9.2 
70.3 69.8 | +.7 | 94.1 —25.3 
73. 5 73.5 | 0 | 7.5 | 16.0 
93. 6 94.7) —-12] 1042] -10.2 
68. 2 68.6 | —.6 | 78.3 | 12.9 
77.7 78. 5 | —1.0 76.2 | +2.0 

| 

96.0 96.0 | 0) 96.0 | 0 
91.5 91.1 | +.4 95.9 —4.6 
78.7 79. 1 —.5 | 87.5| —10.1 
87.7 88.0 —.3 | 88. 4 =.8 
74.4 74.8 —.5 79.5 —6.4 
73.2 73.6 | —.§ 90. 1 —18.8 
75.6 76.1 —.7 | 89.6 —15.6 
83. 4 $3.3 | +.1 | 86. 4 —3.5 
81.6 81.9 | —.4 86.3 | —5.4 
82. 6 83.0 | —.5 85.5 | —3.4 
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The index for ‘All commodities other than farm products,’’ marking 
the tendency in prices of nonagricultural commodities, fell 0.4 percent. 
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The group of ‘All commodities other than farm products and foocs.” 
reflecting the movement in prices of industrial commodities, drop pe, 
0.5 percent during the month. 7 
A comparison of the March level of wholesale commodity prices \jt}) 
February 1938 and March 1937 is shown in table 1. 


Wholesale Price Level in March 





The downward movement in commodity prices continued through 
March when the all-commodity index dropped 0.1 percent. Although 
the decline was slight, it marked an 8-month period of steadily falling 
prices and it placed the all-commodity index at 79.7 percent of the 
1926 average, the lowest point reached in the past 2 years. Com- 
pared with the March 1937 level, the all-commodity index declined 
9.2 percent. 

The hides and leather products group registered the greatest drop 
1.2 percent. Fuel and lighting materials decreased 1.0 percent; tex- 
tile products, 0.6 percent; chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous com- 
modities, 0.5 percent; and housefurnishing goods, 0.3 percent. Farm 
products rose 0.7 percent and building materials advanced 0.4 percent. 
Foods and metals and metal products remained steady at the Febru- 
ary level. 

Each of the 10 major commodity groups except fuel and lighting 
materials and metals and metal products is below its year ago level. 
The declines range from less than 1 percent for housefurnishing goods 
to over 25 percent for farm products. Fuel and lighting materials 
are up 2.0 percent and metals and metal products are at the same 
level they were in March a year ago. 

The number of price changes within each of the 10 major com- 
modity groups which influenced the movement of the all-commodity 
index during March is shown in table 2. 


TasLe 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price from February to March 1938 














Commodity group | Increases Decreases No changé 

All commodities_-__-.-_--- i enind aamictont en 84 245 484 
Cc Madey wcoetcheen -| 26 38 3 
(eae ee 5 2S 6. ae ee siden 21 64 37 
Hides and leather products. --............-.-.-... iiventesst 2 12 27 
ee obec nams 12 35 6 

Fuel and lighting materials__..._.___._..__-- noe ee a 5 11 8 
Metals and metal products..................-..--------------- 5 18 23 
Blan n asain tindlinesasdebuliies-cckaghocenes 6 23 57 
tse neddidipescatalintibrenasbntp==s0ns 1 il 74 
nnn natindin thins canuialiiaaucnnpimiirden 0 7 4 
GE RCRA AE Tater Kt ge aE. Sew apemst 3 26 ‘ 











The raw materials group index fell 0.5 percent, largely because of 
lower prices for grains, hides, skins, leather, coal, and crude rubber. 
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During the year period, March 1937 to March 1938, raw materials 
prices have declined 18.8 percent. Semimanufactured commodity 
prices decreased 0.7 percent and are 15.6 percent below their year ago 
level. Fluctuations in prices of finished products have been less pro- 
nounced. Following the sharp drop between January and February, 
the index advanced 0.1 percent. It is, however, 3.5 percent lower 
than it was a year ago. 

According to the index for “All commodities other than farm 
products,” wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities dropped 
0.4 percent and are 5.4 percent below the index of a year ago. In- 
dustrial commodity prices, as measured by the index for ‘‘All commodi- 
ties other than farm products and foods,” declined 0.5 percent during 
March and are 3.4 percent lower than in March 1937. 

Wholesale market prices of farm products advanced 0.7 percent 
during March because of a 5.9 percent increase in the livestock and 
poultry subgroup. Sharp increases were reported in prices of cows, 
steers, hogs, sheep, lemons, and potatoes. Grains, on the other hand, 
declined 5.5 percent. Quotations were lower for barley, rye, wheat, 
valves, oranges, hay, dried beans, onions, sweet potatoes, and wool. 
Notwithstanding the recent advance, the farm products index—70.3— 
is 25.3 percent lower than it was a year ago. 

In the foods group decreases of 2.8 percent in cereal products, 2.0 
percent in dairy products, and 0.5 percent in fruits and vegetables 
were counter-balanced by an increase of 4.1 percent in meats with the 
result that the index remained unchanged at the February level. 
Higher prices were reported for hominy grits, bananas, fresh beef, 
lamb, mutton, and cured and fresh pork. Quotations were lower for 
butter, cheese, powdered milk, flour, corn meal, dried apricots, canned 
beans and spinach, veal, coffee, canned salmon, oleo oil, and edible 
tallow. The food index—73.5—is 16.0 percent below that of a year 
ago. 

Pronounced decreases in prices of hides, skins, leather, and harness 
caused the hides and leather products group index to fall 1.2 percent. 
No changes were reported in prices of shoes. 

Weakening prices of work clothing, cotton goods, hosiery and under- 
wear, and woolen and worsted goods caused the textile products group 
index to decline 0.6 percent to the lowest level reached since July 1933. 
Raw silk, manila hemp, sisal, and cotton twine prices advanced 
sharply. 

As a result of decreases of 3.6 percent for bituminous coal, 0.6 per- 
cent for anthracite, and 0.2 percent for petroleum products the fuel 
and lighting materials group index dropped 1.0 percent. Average 
Wholesale prices of coke were steady. 

In the metals and metal products group lower prices for scrap steel, 
pig lead, quicksilver, pig zinc, and certain plumbing and heating fix- 
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tures were offset by higher prices for other items in the group. ‘Thy. 
index remained at 96.0. A sharp increase was reported in prices of 
malleable iron castings. Agricultural implements and motor veljjcle, 
remained unchanged at the previous month’s level. 

The building materials group advanced 0.4 percent. Higher prices 
were reported for hemlock and Ponderosa pine lumber, yellow pine tin. 
bers, red cedar shingles, and turpentine. Prices of tile, spruce, poplar. 
and gum lumber, certain paint materials, and prepared roofing ayer- 
aged lower. Cement and structural steel prices were firm. 

The index for the chemicals and drugs group declined 0.5 percent. 
because of weakening prices for denatured alcohol, strychnine, fats 
and oils, fertilizer materials, and mixed fertilizers. : 

Average wholesale prices of furnishings, principally blankets and 
floor covering, dropped 0.7 percent during the month and caused the 
housefurnishing goods group index to decline 0.3 percent. 

During March crude rubber prices decreased 6.0 percent, cattle feed 
declined 1.8 percent, and paper and pulp dropped 1.0 percent. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
February and March 1938 and for March of each of the past 7 years 
are shown in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 






































[1936 = 100} 

SREP 5s Mareh| FF"! vfarch|March|Mareh|March|Mareh|March Mare’ 

P subgroup 1938 | fgdg | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 
All commodities____.___.___________-- 79.7 | 79.8 | 87.8 | 79.6) 79.4) 73.7) 60.2) 66.0 76.0 
=— ge — ——} 5 ______ } )__ ____ __] )_ ___ ___4,_1______ |} _ _____ eg -4 
Farm products_- ht Saeko 4 dkehl ae 69. 8 94.1 76. 5 78.3 61.3 42.8 50. 2 70.6 
ie Ree _...| 68.0] 73.0] 113.2] 75.6] 82.8] 62.3 | 360] 43.5 59. 3 
Livestock and poultry____.._-__- 82.7 78. 1 93. 7 88. 3 85.8 | 49.5 | 43.0] 51.4 70.7 
Other farm products.___._.--- 62.8 | 63.5 | 88.5) 69.1 72. 1 67.7 | 45.3 |) 52.1 74.2 
Foods_. 4. 73.5 | 73.5 | 87.5| 80.1| 81.9| 67.3] 546)| 62.3) 77.6 
Dairy products _ os wh is olad neneaa maul 76.7 | 783) 90.2) 80.3) 82.9] 689) 50.9] 64.2 83. 5 
Cereal products.................. 80.9 | 83.2] 90.1] 85.8] 92.1 | 85.3| 62.7] 68.3 74.5 
Fruits and pengunest Te ees 56.5 56.8 86. 5 65.1 63. 2 71.6 54.3 62. 3 74.3 
GARE _...-------| 81.6 | 78.4] 92.0] 89.7] 91.6| 565] 50.5/] 61.4 82. 0 
Other foods Mob biebsatetd <diphdcais aed 65.9 66. 7 78.2 72.4 73.4 68.5 55.8 57.1 71.4 
Hides and leather products_- 93.6 | 94.7 | 104.2, 94.9| 85.4) 88.7; 681) 77.3 67.8 
a os oe 104.6 | 104.6 | 102.3 | 100.4 97.2 98. 5 83. 2 88.5 | 94.9 
Hides and skins__._...._____..__. 69.5 74.6 | 118.5 91.0 66. 6 73. 4 41.4 44.7 #2. | 
Leather__ EEO 84.4 97.1 85.0 74.2 79.7 55. 6 73.4 | S&.4 
Other leather products 4a 102.2 | 102.4 | 101.7 | 95.4| 84.6| 86.7 | 77.9 | 98.8 | 1020 
Textile products_.............___... 68. 2 68.6 78.3 70.8 69. 4 76.5 51.3 58.0 70.0 
All ER TES 84.6 | 85.8 | 848] 80.7) 78.5! 87.2) 61.3) 66.1) 75.1 
ee ee eee 67.5 67.6 94.0 77.1 82.4 89.1 50. 0 56. 2 72.4 
Hosiery and underwear_._.._._.__| 60.3 | 60.9 | 64.9) 62.1 62.5 | 65.6 | 47.1 54.9 | 63.8 
i a nies 28.8 28.5 33. 6 30.9 27.3 29.4 25. 5 33. 5 | 45.8 
Woolen and worsted goods______- 80.2 | 81.0) 92.6) 83.8) 73.1 84.0] 53.2} 62.7) 71.8 
Other textile products........_... 67.0 | 67.0 | 66.5 | 67.2) 67.7) 78.5) 66.7) 60.5) 77.1 
Fuel and lighting materials....______. 77.7 | 78.5 | 76.2) 76.2] 73.0) 71.4| 62.9| 67.9) 68.3 
ie a a REN Sale 79.3 79.8 77.8 82. 5 81.1 81.2 88.3 89.9 88. 4 
Bituminous coal_...............- 99.5 | 108.2 97.5 99.4 96.3 91.1 79.3 83.5 } 36! 
ee BR ee en 105.5 | 105.5 97.7 93. 7 88.8 83.4 75.2 80. 4 83. 4 
arene PRS EE ee ae ae ae (‘) (‘) 77.8 84.4 88.3 88.5 | 100.5 | 104.4 |) Yo.9 
ET ee eee ee eee eee (') 82.9 79.8 84.4 88. 6 89.4 96. 6 97.5 | 4.6 
Heteciauan products___.-..._..-.. 57.9 | 58.01 58.6) 56.01 40.81 48.71 33.1) 398) 415 


1 Data not available. 
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Tapie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Com- 


modities—Continued 












































[1926 = 100] 
nd subgroup March a March| March} March! March! March! March| March 
Group and subgrouy 1938 rt A 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
ST omen Ny a - _ —_——_— _|-—— | 
Metals and metal products.........__. 96.0, 96.0) 96.0) 86.6) 85.7 | £7.1 | 77.2| 80.8 86. 4 
Agricultural implements. --.----- 96.2) 96.2) 93.1 94.2} 93.6 | 85.2) 83.1 85. 0 94.3 
Farm machinery.......-.--.----- 97.7 | 97.7| 94.0] 923] 916) () (1) (1) (1) 
[ron and ela! alhithinsen aiwibaimow 99.4 99. 3 97.5 86. 3 86. 0 86.3 76.4 79.7 85.4 
Motor veliioles #...............-- 95.6 | 95.6 | 86.3 (‘) (!) (') (1) (1) (*) 
Nonferrous metals ---.......------ 71.6 72.1 | 101.1 69.9 67.1 66. 3 47.9 50.5 69.3 
Plumbing and heating... -..--...- 78.9 | 79.6 | 77.6) 73.8] 67.2| 72.7) 50.4] 64.4 86. 6 
Building materials____.--------- saenibe 91.5; 91.1) 95.9] 85.3) 849) 864) 70.3) 73.2 82. 5 
Ne 91.1; 91.5} 91.8] 889] 90.2| 88.5 | 74.9] 79.3 85. 0 
Cet kadeditetend ctdccsscicccce 95. 5 95. 5 95. 5 95. 5 94.4 93. 9 81.8 75.0 84.1 
Lumber. - -.--------------------- 91.3 | 91.0} 1021 | 82.6] 79.9] 86.4| 57.8/ 61.5] 74.7 
Paint and paint materials_______- 82.2] 79.2| 83.9] 79.2] 704] 79.7] 684)| 75.4] 81.4 
Plumbing and heating... ....-- 78.9 | 79.6] 77.6| 73.8] 67.2| 727] 59.4| 644) 86.6 
Structural steel.............-...- 114.9 | 114.9] 1129] 92.0] 920] 86.8) 81.7] 79.7] 843 
Other building materials_.___---. 94.8) 95.3 | 98.9 | 88.5) 90.1) 89.9] 784 | 80.6] 87.6 
Chemicals and drugs................-| 78.7 | 79.1] 87.5 | 78.3 81.5 | 75.7 71.2) 75.3 82.9 
7 a 83.2| 83.6| 95.3| 85.9] 881)! 79.0! 79.3] 80.9] 86.4 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals.._._.._._| 73.8 | 73.9 | 83.0 | 73.0 | 73.0 | 71.9 | 54.8] 59.7 64.8 
Fertilizer materials...........-.-| 71.8 72. 3 70. 3 64.8 66. 3 69. 5 61.9 68. 6 80.8 
Mixed Sertieems.................. 71.6 72.3 i 68. 3 72.8 72.6 60.1 73. 2 88. 7 
Housefurnishing goods_........_..___. 87.7 88.0 | 88.4 81.4 | 80.7 81.4 72.2 77.1) 88.0 
jl.” en ee 92.2 91.7 84.9 84.1 83. 2 72.9 75.4 84.5 
ee 83.7 83.7 85.0 77.9 77.3 79.8 71.8 79.1 |) 91.9 
Miscellaneous.........---- (iimass 74.4 74.8| 79.5| 68.3 | 69.2| 69.3 58.9| 64.7| 72.0 
Automobile tires and tubes____-- 57.4 57.4 55.0 45.0 46. 6 44.6 41.3 39. 2 46.9 
+ .;. i es ie 86.7 | 135.0 67.9 | 102.2 79. 6 47.3 52.4 82. ] 
i...) eee 88.8 | 89.7 | 90.2/ 80.3 | 80.6| 82.7| 722) 76.8 82. 6 
ES ree 28.4 30. 2 50.9 32.9 23. 5 22.8 6.3 7.2 16.0 
Other miscellaneous---.-.......-- $2. 1 82. 2 84.8 80. 6 80.1 83. 2 72. 6 84.5 89. 6 
Rew mS ooo - 3s 73. 2 73. 6 90.1 77.4 76. 6 65.9 4y.4 56.1 69. 5 
Semimanufactured articles.._......-- 75.6 76. 1 89. 6 74.4 71.8 74. 3 56.9 | 60.8 72.9 
Finished products...............----| 83.4 83. 3 86.4 81.3 $1.7 77.2 65.7 | 71.5 79. 6 
All commodities other than farm 
MT tikcdvdsasnadiposecant nae 81.9 86. 3 80. 2 79. 5 76. 2 63.8 | 69.3 77.2 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__.-- eee ee 82.6 | 83.0) 85.5 | 78.9) 77.3 | 785 | 65. 8 | 70.9 | 77.2 





| Date not available. 
? Preliminary revision. 


Index Numbers By Commodity Groups, 1936 to March 1938 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1937, inclusive, and by months from January 1937 to 
March 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 

The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than farm products and foods. The list of commodi- 
ties included under the classifications ‘‘Raw materials,’ ““Semimanu- 
factured articles,” and ‘‘Finished products” was given in the December 
1937 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 


60220—38——16 
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TaBLeE 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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TABLE 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Wholesale Prices 
Weekly Fluctuations 


Following a slight upturn early in March, the all-commodity index 
declined sharply during the latter part of the month. Weakening 
prices of farm products and foods were largely responsible for the 
decrease. 

Farm products prices registered pronounced gains through the week 
ended March 12, but fell sharply the last two weeks of the month. 
Foods followed much the same trend as did farm products. The 
changes, however, were less striking. Hides and leather products fell 
steadily throughout the month. After advancing fractionally be- 
tween the last week of February and the first week of March, 
textile products prices moved to a slightly lower level. Seasonal 
declines in coal caused the fuel and lighting materials group to register 
a net decline of 1.0 percent from February 26 to March 26. Metals 
and metal products, building materials, and chemicals and drugs 
prices also averaged lower during the 4-week period. Housefurnish- 
ing goods remained firm and miscellaneous commodities prices, 
largely because of weakening prices for crude rubber, fell 0.8 percent 
from February 26 to March 26. 

Weekly variations in the major group classifications during March 
are shown by the index numbers in table 6. The percentage changes 
from week to week are given in table 7. 


TasLe 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, February 
and March 1938 


[1926 = 100] 
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TaBLeE 7.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During March 1938, by Groups of Commo 
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Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of 
Individual Commodities 


The table showing average wholesale prices and index numbers of 
individual commodities formerly appearing monthly in the Wholesale 
Price pamphlet is now published semiannually in the June and De- 
cember issues. The December 1937 issue showed the data for the 
year 1937 and for the last 6 months of 1937. The monthly figures 
will be furnished currently upon request. 


January 1938 Supplement—Specifications of Commodities 


Surveys of wholesale prices for several items and industries have 
been completed, and reports covering the findings have been issued or 
are in preparation. Beginning with January 1938 certain items for- 
merly included in the Bureau’s weighted index numbers of wholesale 
prices have been replaced by other items, for which specifications and 
related pertinent information are given in a mimeographed report. 
Copies of this report are available upon request. 

The groups and subgroups affected are: 

Textile products.—Hosiery and underwear (formerly ‘Knit goods,’ 
changes in underwear items). 

Metals and metal products.—Agricultural implements—Farm ma- 
chinery. 

Miscellaneous.—Paper and pulp (changes in boxboard items) and 
Other miscellaneous (changes in soap items). 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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APRIL 1938 
Age Distribution of Workers 


Age of gainful white and Negro female workers of the United States, 1920 and 1930. 

' By William M. Gafafer. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1938. 

13 pp., charts. (Studies on Age of Gainful Workers, No. 5; reprint No. 1896 
from Public Health Reports, Jan. 7, 1938, pp. 4-16.) 


Agriculture 


Recent changes in social and economic status of farm families in North Carolina. 
By C. Horace Hamilton. Raleigh, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1937. 180 pp., maps, charts. (Bulletin No. 309.) 


Child Welfare 


Child welfare legislation in Maryland, 1634-1936. By Edward J. O’Brien. 
Washington, Catholic University of America, 1937. 375 pp. 

Historical development of social legislation in Maryland affecting children, 
from the founding of the colony in 1634 through the adoption, in 1935 and 1936, 
of laws based upon the National Social Security Act. The various phases of 
child welfare studied include institutional care of dependent and delinquent 
children, provision for the handicapped, illegitimacy, adoption, education, and 
child labor. An extensive bibliography, also classified by type of welfare activity, 
is included. 


Civil Service 


The German Civil Service Act. By James K. Pollock and Alfred V. Boerner, Jr. 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of United States and Canada, 1938. 54 pp. 
English translation of text of the act, brief discussion of its provisions, selections 
from the National Service Disciplinary Code, and schedule of salary groups in 
the German civil service. 


Construction Industry 


Les variations du mouvement saisonnier dans U’industrie de la construction: Etude 
méthodologique et analyse des faits. By Horst Mendershausen. Geneva, 
Librairie de |’Université de Genéve, 1937. 209 pp., charts, bibliography. 

An analytical study of seasonal fluctuations in the construction industry in 
various countries. 


Consumer Problems 


References and summaries of standards, specifications and test methods for selected 
consumer commodities. Washington, U. S. Consumers’ Project, 1937. 43 
pp.; mimeographed. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperation—an American way. By John Daniels. New York, Covici-Friede, 
1938. 399 pp. 

Traces the development of the cooperative movement, beginning with the 

mutual insurance associations formed as early as 1820, continuing with the 
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various early Grange cooperative ventures of the 70’s and 80’s and the develop- 
ments of the later nineteenth century and those of the present time. Shoy, 
the gradual development of “consumer consciousness” of the farmers (who were 
the pioneers of cooperation in this country) and the increasing place that eon. 
sumer activities are taking in farmers’ cooperation. The presentation of tho 
various types of associations, local and federated, commercial and educati nal 
as part of a unified movement, shows how each fits into the picture. 


The place of cooperation in different economic systems. By Vainé Tanner. ([y 
Annals of Collective Economy, Geneva, May—December 1937, pp. 240-265 
Paper presented to fifteenth congress of International Cooperative Allianeo 
by its president. Discusses position of the cooperative movement under tho 
economic systems in totalitarian countries—Italy, Germany, Austria, and tho 
Soviet Union—and in democratic countries. At the end of the paper is giyey 
the resolution adopted by the congress on the subject. 


seal“ conference on consumers’ cooperatives. (In Information Seryiec 
ederal Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York, March 5, 
1938, pp. 1-5.) 
Summary of proceedings of the first two interfaith conferences on constimers’ 
cooperatives, in which representatives of the various religious faiths, trade- 
union leaders, students, and cooperators participated. 


The people’s year book, 1938. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, [1938?]. 324 pp., illus. 

Contains detailed data on the cooperative movement of Great Britain and 
summary information on cooperation in other countries, articles on the status of 
labor in Great Britain and the economic position of that country, and directories 
of social and cooperative organizations. 


The development of international cooperative exchange. By A. J. Cleuet. (Ip 
Annals of Collective Economy, Geneva, May—December 1937, pp. 292-315 

Paper presented at fifteenth congress of International Cooperative Alliance, 
by the president of the International Cooperative Wholesale Society. Describes 
cooperative wholesaling in various countries and the measures taken to further 
the international exchange of goods and services. The function of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Wholesale is not the actual exchange of these things, but 
to make available to the national wholesales information on cooperative com- 
modities and other trade information. 


Cooperative burial associations, 1936 (with typical bylaws). Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 724, reprint from 
March 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Report of Rural Electrification Administration, 1987. Washington, 1938. 135 pp., 
maps, charts, illus. 
An account of the work of the R. E. A., including data about the cooperative 
associations formed in rural areas to provide electric current there. 


The economics of cooperative marketing. By Henry H. Bakken and Marvin A. 
Schaars. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 583 pp. 


Cost of Living 


How we spend our money. By Maxwell 8S. Stewart. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1938. 32 pp., charts. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 18. 
Based upon Government investigations of disbursements of wage earners and 
clerical workers, this study shows expenditures of typical families for food, shelter, 
clothing, and other items such as transportation, medical care, and recreation. 


Expenditures for electrical appliances by workers in 42 cities. Washington, U. 5. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 711, reprint from 
February 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


Economic prospects, 19388 and after. By G. D. H. Cole. (In Fact, London, 
February 1938, pp. 5-86; charts.) 

Number eleven of a new monthly series of small, popularly written volumes on 

contemporary questions. The author’s analysis of world conditions is based 
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essentially on the difficulty encountered by private enterprise throughout the world 
in solving “its deepest contradiction, which is that it must perpetually strive to 
produce more than it can sell.” He holds that as long as the expectation of ex- 
nanding profit margins is the chief stimulus to increased employment and pro- 
duction, there is no permanent method of preventing the prices placed on products 
from exceeding the means of payment available to consumers. 


An economic history of modern Britain: Machines and national rivalries (1887-1914) 
with an epilogue (1914-1929). By J. H. Clapham. Cambridge, England, 
University Press, 1938. 577 pp., charts. 

The third volume of “An Economie History of Modern Britain,’ covering the 
period since 1820. ‘Topics discussed in some detail, with special bearing on 
British labor, include the shifting character of industry due to changing techniques 
and international competition; the changing forms of organization, both of em- 
ployers and of employees; and the growth of the economic activities of public 
agencies, national and local. There is a descriptive chapter devoted to life and 
labor in industrial Britain. 


Rationalization and decasualization of dock labor in port of Rotterdam. By C. 
Morzer Bruyns. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, February 1938, 
pp. 226-230.) 


The people’s front. By Earl Browder. New York, International Publishers Co., 
Inc., 1938. 354 pp. 


Education and Training 


Adult education: A dynamic for democracy. By Dorothy Hewitt and Kirtley F. 
Mather. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. 193 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. 

Dideses the setting which the authors consider conducive to the most effective 
functioning of adult education, and how such education can be made to work— 
methods and techniques, organization problems, administration, and the discovery 
and development of leadership. 


Apprentice training program in diversified occupations for the enrichment of the high- 
school program. Lansing, Mich., State Board of Control for Vocational 
Educaton, 1937. 45 pp., illus. (Bulletin No. 231.) 

The scheme described in this pamphlet is for communities in which youths 
attend school half-time and work half-time as apprentices in the last two years of 
their high-school course. 


Michigan’s plan for training apprentices: A training program for youths who have 
left school. Lansing, Mich., State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, 1937. 13 pp.; mimeographed. (Bulletin No. 235.) 

Some of the principal subjects discussed are requirements for entrance into an 
apprenticeship, employment status and wages of apprentices, school instruction, 
selection of apprentices, the apprenticeship agreement, approval of occupations 
7 the State department of labor and industry, and cost of program to local school 

oard. 


Vocational training—problems and trends. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, February 1938, pp. 139-167.) 


Standards of training, experience, and compensation in community recreation work. 
New York, National Recreation Association, 1938. 24 pp. 

Report of special committee appointed to establish desirable standards of educa- 
tion and experience for positions in community recreation work. 


Proceedings of seventy-fifth annual meeting of National Education Association of 
United States, held in Detroit, Mich., June 27 to July 1, 1987. Washington, 
National Education Association of the United States, [19387]. 987 pp. 

_ Among the subjects of addresses included in the volume are: Society’s interest 

in human resources; teacher retirement; teachers’ salaries; consumer cooperation 

and democratic ideals; problems of naturalization; growth and development of 
the community colleges; adult education; the Jacksonville plan of cooperative 
vocational education; vocational education in penal institutions; recent develop- 
ments in apprenticeship training; and recent developments in industrial education. 
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Directory of colleges, universities, and professional schools offering training in 
pations concerned with business and industry. Compiled by Grace \).. 
and others. New London, Conn., Institute of Women’s Professiona) | 
tions, 1937. 447 pp.; mimeographed. 

Volume III in a series of directories of institutions offering specialized try 
in various parts of the United States. Volume I (1936) lists colleges, unive; 
and professional schools in which training in occupations concerned with 
is available. Volume II (1936) lists courses offered in less standardized fi\ jc ,; 
education and in professions other than those concerned with health and the . 
Institutions are classified by States. Entrance requirements, length of ¢ 
degrees conferred, tuition and fees, living expenses, and available loan fund: 
fellowships are reported for each institution. 


List of publications of Office of Education, 1910-1936, including those of forme; 
Federal Board for Vocational Education for 1917-1933. Washington, |. s 
Office of Education, 1937. 158 pp. (Bulletin, 1937, No. 22.) 


Efficiency 


The machine and the worker: A study of machine-feeding processes. By S. Wyat 
and J. N. Langdon. London, Industrial Health Research Board, 1938. 4; 
pp., diagrams. (Report No. 82.) 

Deals with the efficiency of workers, particularly on the type of machine the 
processes of which are largely dependent on the ability of the operator to keep it 
supplied with material. 


Employment Service 


Cincinnati’s 4-point employment program. Cincinnati, Ohio State Employment 
Service, Cincinnati Employment Center, 1937. 15 pp. 


Family Allowances 


Premiére journée internationale des allocations familiales, Paris, 8 juillet 193) 
compte rendu. Paris, Comité Central des Allocations Familiales, {1937?). 
192 pp. 

Report of proceedings of first international conference on family allowances 
Brief accounts of grants in Belgium, France, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Switzer- 
land, and certain other countries are included. The reports and addresses are 
presented in English, French, German, and Italian. 


Governmental Labor Activities 


A quarter century of governmental labor activity. By Estelle Stewart. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 25 pp. (Serial No. R. 697, 
reprint from February 1938 Monthly Labor Review) 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Health education of the public—a practical manual of technic. By W. W. Lauer, 
M. D., and Thomas G. Hull. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1937. 227 
pp., illus.; bibliography. 

Designed as a practical handbook for workers engaged in various adult health- 
education activities. 


The need for a national health program: Report of Technical Committee on Medical 
Care. Washington, U. 8S. Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, 1938. 36 pp. 


The causes and effects of occupational diseases—a guide book. Prepared by !.ngi- 
neering and Medical Departments of Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New ) ork. 
New York, 1936. 16 pp. 

A series of charts and tables showing occupational hazards. The charts show 
the hazardous and injurious materials commonly used in specific industries. and 
are arranged for checking the compensation-manual numbers which are assi vie 
toeachindustry. The tables describe the characteristics, properties, and pritiipa! 
— = poses materials used in industry and the symptoms of exposure to | |iuse 
materials. 
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Housing 


Basic principles of healthful housing. By Committee on Hygiene of Housing, 
American Public Health Association. (In American Journal of Public 
Health, New York, March 1938, pp. 351-372.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


i'rban blight and slums—economic and legal factors in their origin, reclamation, and 
prevention. By Mabel L. Walker. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1938. 442 pP-» maps, illustrations; bibliography. (Harvard City Planning 
Studies, XII.) 

In addition to a comprehensive discussion cf blighted areas and slums, this 
volume offers correctional measures and touches upon a number of related housing 
subjects. Chapters are devoted to mortgages, rationalization of the house- 
building industry, the Federal Government’s relation to housing, and European 
experience, 


New housing estates and their social problems. London, National Council of Social 
Service, Community Centres and Associations Committee, 1937. 32 pp., 
plans, illus. 

Considers the importance of the new housing ‘‘estates’”’ in England and methods 
of providing for the welfare of residents. 


The administration of rehousing in Manchester. By J. R. Jarmain. (In Public 
Administration, London, January 1938, pp. 63-72.) 
A description of procedure followed in selection and placement of tenants. 


Immigration 


The Italians of New York. A survey prepared by workers of Federal Writers 
Project, Works Progress Administration in the City of New York. New 
York, Random House, 1938. 241 pp., illus.; bibliography. 

Reviews the history of Italian immigration to New York and discusses the 
problems of the social adjustment of Italian immigrants in that metropolis; the 
share of Italo-Americans in the building and development of the city; their 
religious life, their civic and social life, their intellectual and cultural life; their 
achievements in the professions; their creative work and intellectual influence; 
their record in business and industry; and their amusements and entertainments. 


The legal status of aliens in Pacific countries: An international survey of law and 
practice concerning immigration, naturalization, and deportation of aliens and 
their legal rights and disabilities. Edited by Norman MacKenzie. New 
York, ete., Oxford University Press, 1937. 374 pp. (Report in International 
Research Series of Institute of Pacific Relations.) 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Injury experience in 30 manufacturing industries, 1935 and 1936. By Roy F. 
Fleming and Jacob Lotven. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


1938. ll pp. (Serial No. R. 685, reprint from March 1938 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Causes and prevention of accidents in fertilizer industry, 1936. By Max D. Kossoris 
and Swen Kjaer. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 15 
pp. (Serial No. R. 713, reprint from April 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Injury experience in iron and steel industry, 1935 and 1936. Washington, U. 8. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 702, reprint from 
April 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Compte rendu sur les travaux du service de la prévention des accidents du travail au 
cours de l’année, 1937 (exercice 1936). Lille, Syndicat du Nord, Société 
d’Assurance mutuelle contre les Accidents du Travail, 1938. 71 pp. 

Report on industrial accidents in textile industry in Département du Nord, 

France. Data are furnished on causes, frequency, and severity of accidents in 

the different branches of the industry. 


Accidentes de trabajo [Argentina]. By Mariano R. Tissembaum. Santa Fe, 
Instituto Social de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 1936. 85 pp. 
(Temas Obreros, No. 1.) 

Legal provisions for national and provincial compensation for accidents to 
various Classes of workers in Argentina, 
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Wetenschappelijke balansen van het ongevallenfonds en van het landbouw-ongevollen. 
fonds op 81 December 1936. Amsterdam, Rijksverzekeringsbank, | 937 

52 pp. 
Report on administration in 1936 of the funds for insurance against acc; 


in i : dents 
in industry and agriculture in the Netherlands. 


Occupational-disease legislation in United States, 1936, with appendix for 193) 
\ egret U. 5S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 88 pp. (Bulletiy 
No. 652. 


Industrial Relations 
























Second annual report of National Labor Relations Board, for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937. Washington, 1937. 172 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. Appended to the report is a list of references to materia| 
on the National Labor Relations Board. 


Collective bargaining in Great Britain. By Dorothy Sells. (In American Federa- 
tionist, Washington, March 1938, pp. 258-263.) 
Describes the functioning of the British trade boards and joint industria) 
councils, and collective negotiations between organized workers and organized 
employers, through which wages and working conditions of approximately 
77 percent of the workers of Great Britain are regulated. ) 


International Labor Relations 


International Labor Conference, twenty-third session, Geneva, 1937: Record of 
proceedings. Geneva, International Labor Office (American branch, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), 1937. xxxiii, 881 pp. 

Transcript in English and French of proceedings of the conference. Appendixes 
furnish texts of the resolutions, draft conventions, and recommendations adopted. 


Le contréle de l'application des conventions internationales du travail. By Jean 
Zarras. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1937. 386 pp. (Institut de 
Droit comparé de l'Université de Paris, Série de monographies de Droit 
publie VII.) 

Deals with problems of enforcement of international labor conventions in the 
different countries ratifying the conventions. 


Labor and Employer Organizations 


The labor movement in America. By Marjorie R. Clark and 8S. Fanny Simon. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1938. 208 pp. 

After a brief review of industrial development and workers’ movements 
from the beginning of the factory system in this country to the period of the 
World War, this history of the labor movement emphasizes particularly develop- 
ments since 1929, including recent labor legislation, court decisions affecting 
labor, and the division in the labor movement following the creation of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization in 1935. 


Union responsibility and incorporation of labor unions. By David J. Saposs. 
Washington, U. 8S. National Labor Relations Board, Division of Economic 
Research, 1938. 8 pp.; mimeographed. 

Presents refutation of arguments used in support of various measures proposed 
for the purpose of bringing labor organizations under governmental supervision 
and regulation. 


Twelfth report on organization in industry, commerce, and the professions in Canada, 
1937. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1938. 143 pp. 

Gives date of formation, membership, objects, and names and addresses of 

chief executive officers of associations in the various groups covered. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


State labor legislation, 1937, including workmen’s compensation yo osceriag Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 31 pp. (Bulletin No. 654; 
reprint from January 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Laws limiting hours of ere ae for men, as of January 1, 1938. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 712, reprint 
from February 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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High spots of State school legislation passed in 1937. Washington, National Edu- 

* eation Association, 1938. 21 pp.; mimeographed. 

Much attention was given to teacher welfare measures in 1937. Eleven States 
passed tenure legislation. Seventeen States enacted retirement laws, 6 establish- 
ing systems where no system had ever been in operation, 3 rewriting in toto the 
existing scheme, and 8 changing or extending plans previously adopted. In each 
of 4 States a resolution or law was passed creating a commission to study the 
subject of teacher retirement and formulate a proposal to be submitted at the 
next legislative session. Four States enacted minimum-salary laws. 


Le mouvement social en 1937. By Henri Velge. (In Bulletin de 1’Institut de 
Recherches Economiques, Louvain, Belgium, February 1938, pp. 87-99.) 
Review of the social movement in Belgium in 1937, covering laws for protection 
of labor in regard to wages, night work of women, vacations with pay, hours of 
labor, and health and safety measures; legislation concerning industrial accidents, 
occupational diseases, disability and old-age pensions, and family allowances; 
and action on international labor conventions. 


The Factories Act [Great Britain], 1937. By Leslie Maddock in collaboration with 
Sir Gerald Bellhouse. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1937. xxviii, 684 pp. 
Annotated text of an act passed by the British Parliament in 1937 codifying and 
amending existing factory legislation. The analysis gives comparisons with laws 
which the Factories Act of 1937 supplants, and explains the application and 
practical effect of specific terms. The text of regulations issued by the Home 
Office to amplify and supplement the health and safety provisions of the factory 
laws is reproduced. An appendix gives the text of related statutes, such as com- 
pulsory education and child-labor laws, and the various Truck Acts (requiring 
payment of wages in money). 


Legislacién social de Panama. Compiled by J. Agustin Castillo. Panama, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1936. 148 pp. 

Compilation of laws, decrees, resolutions, and extracts from codes, through 
June 19, 1935, relating to the labor office, industrial accidents, labor inspection, 
regulation of working conditions, workers’ housing, maternity aid, rural coloniza- 
tion through homesteads, protection of nationals, health, and retirement benefits. 


Merchant Marine 


Composition of labor force in merchant marine. By Frances Jones. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 705, reprint 
from February 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Migration 


Population movements—a study in migration. By Louis Ginsburg. London, 

New Fabian Research Bureau, 1937. 36 pp.;bibliography. (NFRB No. 37.) 

Discusses emigration from Great Britain, continental Europe, and Asia, the 
control of migration, and the case for regulation. 


Nutrition 


The foundations of nutrition. By Mary Swartz Rose. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1938. 625 pp., charts, illus. 3 ed. 

Each essential factor in an adequate diet is discussed in detail and reasons given 
for its inclusion in the daily program. The foods which are the best sources of 
these essentials are shown, as well as how much of a given dietary essential can 
be obtained from each in relation to the total day’s requirement. Sample diets 
are given for adults, both active workers and those following sedentary callings, 
for young children, and for infants. The discussion is based on the most recent 
scientific knowledge of the elements and properties of the foods going to make up 
a satisfactory and adequate diet. 


Arbeit und erndhrung. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1937. 87 pp. (Beihefte zum Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung, herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitsschutz in Frankfurt a. m., Nr. 26.) 

A collection of articles on workers and their nutrition in Germany, one dealing 
with production in relation to nutrition. 
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Old-A ge Pensions 
State employees’ retirement system of New Jersey: Fifteenth annual report of ),yq;4 Sicl 
of trustees, June 30, 1937. Trenton, 1937. 32 pp. , 
Thirty-second annual report of Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teac ing 
New York, 1937. 202 pp. . Gen 


The report includes data on retirement allowances for teachers and pe; 
for their widows granted by the Foundation from 1906 to June 30, 1937, inc 


Older Worker in Industry 


Preliminary report of Joint Legislative Committee |New York] on Discrimination jy a 
Employment of Middle Aged. Albany, 1937. 49 pp. (Legislative doci en; ber 
1938, No. 75.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Wholesale prices, December and year 1937. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of J.aboy 
Statistics, 1938. 48 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 700.) 


Prices in Canada and other countries, 1937. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1938 
23 pp. (Supplement to The Labor Gazette, January 1938.) 
Includes data on retail and wholesale prices and cost of living, index nunibers 
being shown in some tables from the year 1913. 


English prices and public finance, 1660-1822. By Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter 
(In Review of Economie Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., February 193s, 
pp. 21-37, charts.) 

The tabulations of prices of consumers’ goods and producers’ goods from 1660 
1822, and of public finance and national debt during periods of prolonged and 
costly wars from 1689-1816, indicate a significant relationship between price 
changes and credit inflation for the financing of wars. 


An annual report of Shanghai commodity prices, 1936. Shanghai, National J ariff 
Commission, [19377]. 126 pp., charts. (In Chinese and English.) 

In addition to the statistics of wholesale prices and index numbers there«f for 
Shanghai, index numbers of wholesale prices are given for other Chinese cities, 
Japan, the United States, and the United Kingdom, and indexes of cost of living 
for Shanghai, Peiping, and Tientsin. 


of | 


Re 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


America on relief. By Marie Dresden Lane and Francis Steegmuller. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. 180 pp., chart. 

Reviews the development of relief work in recent years, conflicts of principle 
in its administration, and problems encountered in connection with specific 
groups such as migratory and chronically submarginal agricultural workers: 
women who have not had work experience; disabled persons under 65 years of 
age; those who would normally be employed in education, recreation, or the arts: 
and unemployed youth. 


This question of relief. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1938. 32 pp., a 
charts. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 8—revised.) 

A discussion in popular style of the questions: Are relief standards too high? 

Do relief recipients turn down jobs? Which is better—work relief or the “dole” ir 


The relief problem in Montana: A study of the change in the character of the relic! 
problem. By Carl F. Kraenzel and Ruth B. MeIntosh. Bozeman, Montana 
He Experiment Station, 1937. 64 pp., map, charts. (Bulletin 

vo. 343.) 
Includes data on family composition and on the occupational history of heads 
of relief households. 


Civilian Conservation Corps. (In the Black Hills Engineer, South Dakota State 
School of Mines, Rapid City, December 1937, pp. 3-81.) 
A general account of the Civilian Conservation Coipa, by the Director of that 
body, is followed by 10 other articles dealing with various activities of the Cvrps 
in the Black Hills. 
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Sickness Insurance and Benefits 


Sickness insurance in Denmark. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
~ 1938. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 706, reprint from February 1938 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 

General aspects and functions of the sick-benefit organization. By R. R. Sayers, 
Gertrud Kroeger, and W. M. Gafafer. Washington, U. S. Public Health 
Service, 1937. 18 pp. (Reprint No. 1874 from Public Health Reports, 
November 5, 1937.) 

Report of a study covering 731 industrial plants in each of which a sick-benefit 

organization of some type was maintained. The study shows distribution of the 

plants by industries and industrial groups and by geographic regions; member- 
ship of the various types of benefit organizations; and the rules governing mem- 
bership and benefit payment. 


Social Security 


The Social Security Act in operation: A practical guide to the Federal and Federal- 
State social-security programs. By Birchard E. Wyatt, William H. Wandel, 
and William L. Schurz. Washington, Graphic Arts Press, Inc., 1937. 382 
pp. 

Explanation of the act and of its practical operation, by members of the staff 
of the Social Security Board. 


Reichsversicherungsanstalt fiir Angestellte—geschdftsbericht wiber das jahr 1936. 
Berlin, [19387]. 40 pp. 
Report on social insurance for salaried employees in Germany in 1936. 


Sugar-Beet Labor 


Wages, employment conditions, and welfare of sugar-beet laborers. By Elizabeth 
S. Johnson. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 19 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 703, reprint from February 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Technological Changes 


Cigar makers—after the lay-off: A case study of effects of mechanization on employ- 
ment of hand cigar makers. By Daniel Creamer and Gladys V. Swackhamer. 
Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, 1937. xviii, 93 pp., 
charts, illus. (National Research Project, Studies of Effects of Industrial 
Change on Labor Markets, Report No. L-—1.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


Unemployment prevention through unemployment compensation. By Harry Weiss. 
(In Political Science Quarterly, New York, March 1938, pp. 14-35.) 

Discusses the extent to which the unemployment-insurance laws of the different 
States combine the objectives of unemployment prevention and unemployment 
relief. While these objectives are fully incorporated in the laws of only two States 
and partially in five others, the merit-rating provisions in a large number of 
States are aimed at employment stabilization. The author concludes that merit 
rating is unsound because it is ineffective as a preventive of unemployment and 
in seeking this end it endangers the solvency of the pooled fund. 


British unemployment policy—the modern phase since 1930. By Ronald C. Davison. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. 136 pp. 
Account of the methods of meeting the unemployment problem in Great 
Britain, particularly from 1930 through 1937. The author has endeavored to 
show not only what was done but the reasons for changes in policies. 


Reports of Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee on financial condition of 
the Unemployment Fund on December 31, 1937. London, 1938. 66 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Port labor in Aberdeen and Glasgow: Report of board of inquiry appointed by Min- 
ister of Labor under Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935, section 100 (3). 
London, Ministry of Labor, 1937. 63 pp. 
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V acations 


Paid vacations in Latin America. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta: istics 


1938. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 707, reprint from February 1938 Month) 
Labor Review.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Differentials in industrial wages and hours in United States. By M. Ada Beney 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1938. 
(Study No. 238.) 

Detailed data, presented in 180 tables, show average hourly and weekly earp. 
ings received by male and female workers in different regions and States, jy 
communities of different sizes, and in large and small plants. Separate figures 
are given for individual occupations in eight different industries—foundries gyq 
machine shops, furniture, lumber, cotton textile, printing, electricity, gas, anq 
paper and pulp. 


203 pp. 


Tips in relation to wages under the social security program. By Rae L. Needlema, 
Washington, U. S. Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistic. 
1938. 44pp.;mimeographed. (Bureau Memorandum No. 27.) 


Current wages in manufacturing industry in foreign countries. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1938. 14 pp. (Supplement to Confer- 
ence Board Service Letter, March 7, 1938.) 


Hours of work provided in collective agreements in 1937. Washington, U.S. Bureay 
of Labor Statistics, 1938. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 704, reprint from February 
1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


The fair-wage principle in New Zealand. By FE. J. Riches. Melbourne, Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1937. 20 pp. (Reprinted from Economie Record, 
December 1937.) 

The changes in theory as to fair wages are traced over the period during which 
wage fixing has been governed by arbitration award in New Zealand. 


Wage incentive methods, their selection, installation, and operation. By Charles 
Walter Lytle. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1938. 468 pp., charts. (Rev. ed 
In this edition, a chapter is added on ‘‘Recent Developments and Incentives’, 
for the period since 1929, from the point of view of management. 


Women in Industry 


Differences in earnings of women and men. By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1938. 57 pp., charts, illus. (Bulletin No. 
152.) 

A compilation of original and secondary material analyzed to compare the earn- 
ings of women with those of men in similar work in various industries and occu- 
pations. 


The Woman Worker. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, January 1938. 16 


pp. 

The Woman Worker, a printed periodical to be issued every two months, takes 
the place of the mimeographed news letter formerly issued by the Women’s 
Bureau. This first number of the printed publication discusses briefly the activi- 
ties of the Women’s Bureau, minimum wages and other legislation affecting 
women, and other matters. 


Why women work. New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1938. 32 pp., 
charts. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 17.) 

Study of the family responsibilities and dependents of professional and business 
women, based upon data submitted by 12,043 members of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. The survey showed that 45 
percent of the women covered were wholly or partially supporting one or more 
persons other than themselves, and that one in every six had the entire responsi- 
bility for a household of from two to eight people. 
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Youth Problems 


Organizations and programs for rural young people: Summary of 1936 annual 
narrative reports of State and county extension workers, including many excerpts. 
By Barnard D. Joy. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Service, 1937. 41 pp.; mimeographed. (Extension Service Circular 
273.) 

Youth in the toils. By Leonard V. Harrison and Pryor McNeill Grant. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1938, 167 pp. 

After pointing out what they regard as the defects of the existing system for 
treatment of young male offenders in New York, the authors propose the creation 
of new legal machinery and the authorization of new methods for dealing with 
delinquent boys. 


General Reports 


Production, employment, and pay rolls in 1937. By Nelson M. Bortz. (In Labor 
Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, March 
1938, pp. 8-13.) 


Alaska—its resources and development. Washington, U. 8S. National Resources 
Committee, 1938. 213 pp., maps, illus. (Regional Planning Series, Part VII.) 
Part I of the report contains a statement on policy and recommendations for 
planning prepared by a special Alaska resources committee, and Part II, a series 
of staff reports prepared by groups representing different Federal bureaus pri- 
marily concerned with various Alaskan problems. Education of the natives, 
labor conditions, labor organization, labor legislation, and contact between Federal 
and territorial agencies directly interested in the welfare of labor are among the 
matters covered. 


Manufacturing in Rhode Island. By Henry W. Mann. [Providence?], Rhode 
Island State Planning Board, 1937. 97 pp., map; mimeographed. (Special 
Report No. 13.) 

Analyzes the development, existing status, and trends of manufacturing in the 

State. Among the major subjects covered are industrial wages, including average 

annual wages; prevailing weekly hours of labor; and seasonal employment. 


Second annual report of South Carolina Department of Labor, for period June 30, 
1936, to June 30, 1987. Columbia, 1937. 104 pp. 
Contains data on strikes and lock-outs, child labor, employment, hours, wages,, 


and labor conditions. There is also a directory of the principal industries of the 
State. 


Annual report of Tennessee Valley Authority, for fiscal year ended June 30, 1937. 
Washington, 1937. 446 pp., illus. 
Information is given on measures taken by the Authority to safeguard the health 
and safety of its employees, housing provided for them, labor relations, and other 
personnel matters, and on cooperative associations in the Tennessee Valley. 


Fortieth annual report of Virginia Department of Labor and Industry, for year ending 
— 30, 1937; industrial statistics, calendar year 1936. Richmond, 1937. 
pp. 

Statistics are presented showing average number of wage earners employed and 
number working on different weekly schedules of hours, in manufactures, services, 
and public utilities; accident statistics, total wages paid, and total number of 
workers employed, in mines and quarries; child-labor trend as indicated by issuance 
of employment certificates; and labor inspection in factories, laundries, and stores. 


Labor report [Australia], 1936. Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, 1937. 200 pp. 
Data on prices, wages, employment, and labor organization, accompanied by a 
historical summary of labor legislation. 


Statistical year book of Kingdom of Siam, 1933-35. Bangkok, Department of 
Secretary-General of Council of Ministers, Central Service of Statistics, 1937. 
603 pp., map. (In Siamese and English.) 

Covers population, immigration, foreign trade and commerce, agriculture, 
mining, education, prices, government employees and pensions, and other matters. 
The latest figures in most of the tables are for 1934-35, although in some cases 
(prices and mining) the data are brought down to 1935-36. 
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Statistisk drsbok for Stockholms stad, 19387. Stockholm, Statistiska Kontor. 
290 pp. 

Statistical yearbook on economic and social conditions in Stockholm in 19:;; 
cluding public health, housing, wages, unemployment, employment service. 
welfare work. French translations are provided for table of contents and hea: 
and stubs in tables. 


Social work and legislation in Sweden. Stockholm, Royal Social Board [S\\j; 
styrelsen], 1938. 352 pp., illus. (English ed.) 
Employment and unemployment, protection of workers, social insur. 
publie hygiene, welfare and relief work, small-farm problem, housing, and t}), 
operative movement are among the subjects covered. 


Report of chief inspector of factories and shops, Victoria, Australia, for year ended 
December 31, 1936. Melbourne, 1937. 31 pp. 
Gives accident, employment, wage, and other labor statistics, and a section on 
new legislation. 


Proceedings of twenty-second annual meeting of National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Seattle, Wash., August 2-5, 1936. Washington, National Confer. 
ence of Catholic Charities, [19377]. 460 pp. 

The principal topics taken up at the meetings of the committee on socia! and 
economic problems were unemployment compensation as part of the social-secirit) 
program; social legislation with special reference to working conditions of wome, 
in industry; unemployment as a challenge to the State; and whether permanent 
unemployment is necessary. Considerable attention was given by the conference 
to youth activities. 


A trial bibliography of bibliographies relating to labor—a preliminary check list. 
Prepared by New York Federal Writers’ Project, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. New York, 235 East 42d Street, [1938?]. Various paging; mimeo- 
graphed. 
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